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FOREWORD 


Japan received me in 1876 when I stumbled 
upon a sunken rock at the entrance of Yedo 
Bay. My ship turned upside down and I scrambled 
ashore with little more than my life. A ship¬ 
wrecked sailor sees the seamy side of life—and 
in that guise I first learned to love the people 
of Dai Nippon. 

This is my fifth and final voyage in Oriental 
waters—for I am an old man and cannot stand 
any longer the superstitious practice of injecting 
poison into the blood of healthy passengers. 
When vaccination by violence shall have been 
abolished at Christian ports of entry, then may 
I possibly sail the seven seas once more. 

Nearly the whole of my long life has been 
devoted to travel and the study of administrative 
methods—particularly in Colonies. Far be it 
from me to claim the rank of an expert—only 
a politician by profession has ever achieved so 
lofty a title. My task is limited to observing 

XI 
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xii FOREWORD 

and recording what all can see or note. My 
merit, if any, arises from having to my credit 
more years than many of my mom gifted col¬ 
leagues. 

POULTNEY BIGELOW. 

Malden on Hudson, New York, 

1923. 
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CHAPTER I 


Arrival in Tokyo—First Night in a Japanese Homo—Calls on 
Count Uchida and Mr. Hanihara—The Great Fire—Mr. 
Yamasaki—Dinner with Mr. Kumanasaki—Baron Goto, 
Mayor of Tokyo—Lunch at the Toyoken Restaurant. 

We were met at the Yokohama wharf by my 
Japanese friend of half a century, whom I shall 
call Y. K. I had almost called him the oldest 
of my friends—perhaps he is; but sure am I 
that no friend of any breed or creed would more 
completely embody our conception of gentleman 
than the one who smiled us welcome to his home 
in Tokyo. He had come the eighteen miles by 
rail from the Capital in order to be at the wharf 
in time and made many apologies for what he was 
pleased to call the poorness and the discomfort 
of his humble and unworthy abode. Y. K. is 
of noble rank and also director in a bank that 
is nearly half a century old and whose officially 
certified paid-up capital is thirty million yen, 
with an almost equal amount of reserve fund and 
with assets amounting to five hundred million yen. 

There is no Chinaman in this or any other 
Japanese bank. It has thirty branches through¬ 
out Japan and Korea, to say nothing of its 
representatives in London and New York. Need- 
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less to say I refer to the Dai Ichi Ginko founded 
by the great Shibusawa. 

The Yokohama manager met us also, and his 
limousine swiftly carried us away from Customs 
inspectors, newspaper paul-prys, police officials 
and others who ask for personal details. How 
it was done I know not—presumably by the same 
mysterious machinery that operates in the harbour 
of New York. Japan has copied closely the 
useless and vexatious means by which respectable 
travellers can be discouraged—and no American 
with a sense of humour dares offer a criticism, 
for the obvious repartee of the Nipponese is, 
“ Why, we do just what you do in San Francisco 
and Seattle.” 

We rested first in the director’s room, entirely 
furnished d la London or New York, and then in 
shuffled several pretty little smiling maids in 
gorgeous kimonos who poured us tea and passed 
cakes and other dainties. 

Y. K. had met the elder Pierpont Morgan in 
his Wall Street office and had been much impressed 
by the conversation he then had with him on 
matters of banking—indeed Y. K. had made 
several trips to both Europe and America, com¬ 
mencing with Anno 1872 when first we met in 
the Academic Groves of Norwich (Connecticut). 
He had entertained me in Japan more than once 
—but never before had I been accompanied by 
a wife! And what of Mrs. Y. K. ! No woman 
objects to her husband bringing a man home 
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with him —but I have known tears to follow the 
newB that said man was to include a wife! 
Japanese wives are wives in Japanese dress— 
nothing more. The woman rules Japan as her 
sister on the Yangtse rules China. Love rules 
in every clime and it is only the loveless ones 
that are dethroned. Laws may come and go, 
but love remains to-day as in olden times, the 
one force that binds man in cheerful slavery. 

We held a council of war at the bank, and wife 
warmly seconded the proposition that we imme¬ 
diately plunge into the mysteries of Japanese 
domesticity by accepting Y. K.’s invitation to 
make his house our home. 

So, after many more warnings intended as 
deterrents to our dangerous course, we hurried to 
Tokyo by an electrically driven train and found 
there another limousine in which with much horn- 
blowing through streets besprinkled with babies, 
coolies and push carts, we finally entered a massive 
gateway leading to the beautiful grounds of my 
old friend. 

As we drew up to the front entrance there was 
heard much rattling of sliding panels; and as 
we alighted we noticed a perspective of bodies 
in kimonos bowing their heads to the matting 
and smiling between bows. Y. K. says he is 
a poor man and therefore has but seven servants ! 
These welcomed us with Oriental completeness— 
first the venerable major-domo who has a general 
eye on everything; then the gardeners who have 
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4 JAPAN AND HER COLONIES 

several acres of park to keep in order; then the 
kitchen and pantry department represented by 
three or four very clean and fresh and s miling 
maidens, who looked each about sixteen years 
old—and why do all good-looking Japanese 
women look sixteen—even though they have 
marriageable sons and daughters ! An American 
woman once told me that her sisters of Japan 
were little better than slaves ! If that be so 
was there ever more eloquent argument in favour 
of slavery ? Should we not adopt an institution 
that makes womankind seem eternally young 
and charming ? Can we hope that youth and 
beauty will characterize them when they shall 
have abandoned their homes in order to carve 
out a career as club leader and birth controller ? 
Prom the shadow of the hall-way emerged Mrs. 
Y. K. graciously smiling welcome. She had 
heard of me from her husband, but wife made 
her tremble—a strange woman—a foreigner— 
one of whose language she knew nothing and of 
whose habits she had but vague notions. There 
must have been infinite diplomacy on Y. K.’s 
part; and he is no infant in statecraft! There 
must have been heavy sighs on the part of Mrs. 
Y. K.—possibly smothered tears. She welcomed 
us grandly and resignedly—even sweetly. We 
exchanged a few commonplaces and she showed 
us to our suite of mysterious rooms. It was now 
the turn of wife to suppress her tears; for there 
was no cupboard, no roomy ohest of drawers, no 
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pegs even, on which clothes could be hung; not 
a chair, or table or even a bedstead! A storm 
had been brewing as we motored through Tokyo 
and we heard the tiles rattling on the massive 
roof and our wooden shutters shook themselves 
almost out of their grooves. We had five pieces 
of baggage and as we unpacked we littered the 
beautiful mats as might one who is rescuing 
»property from a fire. It was nearing dinner-time 
and wife was in despair—she had seen Japan in 
pictures but nothing had prepared her for a 
palace in which the European machinery for hair 
dressing was wanting. Her gowns were sadly 
crumpled and the folding of them on the floor 
was our substitute for closet hangers. She cried 
and she lamented—and in the midst of her misery 
out went every eleotrio light in Mukojima—and 
so she sat upon the floor and—surrendered. 

Soon came pattering feet on the interminable 
narrow veranda of polished wood, and little maids 
brought little candles. But as people in Japan 
are presumed to squat upon their heels, all the 
furniture is built on that scale; and candles are 
placed on quasi footstools. The candles empha¬ 
sized our gloom, assisted by a thermometer which 
had not the spirit to rise above 50° Fahrenheit. 

In desperation I intercepted one of the little 
maids and signed to her that I wanted the bath¬ 
room and the adjunctive apartment. Sp off we 
went groping along the clattering shutters of the 
enclosed veranda and finally she slid a paper 
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panel leading into an exquisitely dean benjo and 
then, smiling with no less amiability, she led me 
into the adjaeent suite of two rooms. In the first 
room we undrees and afterwards dress. In the 
second, one first oleanses the whole body with 
soap and warm water in order to afterwards 
enjoy the luxury of a long soak in a deep and 
broad and deliciously full wooden bath tub. This 
box is unpainted and kept as though for a drinking 
fountain, so clean are its four sides. The heating 
is by means of a charcoal fire in an adjoining room. 
The little maid, being pure-minded and therefore 
uncontaminated by alien creeds, proposed to 
assist me in my bath by the usual friction, but 
I waved her away and no doubt left on her simple 
mind the notion that I had some physical blemish 
which might offend the eye. The Japanese are 
uniformly dean in their dress and person—they 
are fragrantly attractive from having healthy 
skins and pure breaths. The bath is one for the 
household—an important, not to say a religious 
act of daily purification. According to rank or 
seniority, each member of the household from the 
highest down to the least little kitchen-maid, in 
turn soaks his or her pores in the family tub and 
emerges radiantly rejuvenated. This ceremony 
happens when the day’s drudgery is done and 
when every one is glad to exchange workaday 
olothes for the house drapery of comfort, if not 
somnolence. 

We all dined in Japanese manner at a table 
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about eighteen inches from the floor. Neither 
wife nor I succeeded in squatting after the orthodox 
manner, but we apologized for our defective legs 
and were permitted to stretch them as we pleased 
and to brace ourselves by one hand as we ate 
with the other. 

Mrs. Y. K. was obviously unhappy—so was 
wife. It was bitterly cold outside and Japanese 
houses are heated by means of little boxes con¬ 
taining a few pieces of charcoal These are well 
enough for lighting cigarettes and keeping hot 
water going for the tea; but so far as warmth 
is concerned they are more ornamental than 
usefuL Japan has a normally mild climate and 
domestic architecture conforms to normal—not 
exceptional—weather. Our arrival coincided with 
a spell of oold aggravated by rain and violent 
wind storm. 

Wife slept but little; and when the shutters 
were slid back next morning she appeared studded 
with innumerable marks of mosquito attention. 
All that day the wind howled and the rain poured. 
We stayed in the house and we shivered and we 
prayed for spiritual serenity and above all that 
Mrs. Y. EL might never suspect our misery or her 
husband repent the coming of his American guests. 

Tokyo .—All yesterday the wind howled and the 
rain sleeted and the sliding panels rattled and 
letters were opened and some were answered and 
wife learned many things from Mrs. Y. K., and 
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on my part many things were explained to me 
by her husband; and his telephone was kept 
busy. That night our bedroom was one vast 
mosquito net and this morning we woke to a 
radiant Japan, for our sleep had been undisturbed 
and the sun shone over a beautiful garden with 
a little sheet of water and a stone bridge and 
several decorative stone lanterns and a flock of 
ducks and many fishes and a bamboo grove and 
much artful arrangement of greensward and 
foliage in order to make three acres look like a 
park of three hundred. Also I was shown the 
shrine in honour of the Emperor and his ancestors; 
and also a massive storage safe with fireproof 
walls and door. Here Y. K. kept valuables in 
case of fire ; for Tokyo, like other Japanese towns, 
is periodically swept by flames that find no 
resistance—the number of modem buildings being 
too few to consider under this head. 

Y. K.’s telephone must have done miracles, 
for during the afternoon we called by appointment 
at the Foreign Office and were formally received 
with tea, tobacco and tasty titbits by none other 
than His Excellency the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the mighty Viscount Uchida, whose wife 
is a graduate of Vassar College. Count Uchida 
knows America well, having been Ambassador in 
Washington shortly before the Great War. He is 
now a trifle over fifty but looks forty; and from 
the hour of leaving college he has been continually 
in the Government service—mostly in diplomatic 
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work. Had I not had half a century’s experience 
in Oriental mentality I might have concluded 
that my visit was an intrusion, for his features 
were inscrutable as those of a bronze Buddha. 
On my part I cultivated immobility, sipped but 
formally of my little tea-cup, and made the 
interview very short. It was well that I had 
been persuaded to carry a frock coat and high 
hat in my baggage, for during my few days in 
the Japanese Empire I gave these adornments 
more usage than in as many years on the banks 
of the Hudson. And so I bowed formally to the 
mighty Minister and his bow was equally cere¬ 
monious. Our conversation had been but an 
exchange of parlour platitudes. 

Then we called on Mr. Hanihara, who is Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and who also is at 
home in the English language, having spent 
many diplomatic years in America. He is ten 
years younger than his illustrious chief—indeed 
his age hooks itself in my memory for he was 
bom in the same year that I first saw Japan 
(1876) and had just graduated at the Waseda 
University on the occasion of my second visit 
(1898). Hanihara had evidently been ordered to 
set me at my ease, for with him there was much 
discourse on modem Japan and problems of 
colonization and my own purpose in visiting her 
new possessions and, in short, a practical chat on 
ways and means. He assured me that his chief 
was just now enormously busy, but that every- 
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thing should be done to facilitate my journey. 
For America he professed warm sympathy and 
said that he welcomed any suggestion likely to 
make war impossible. Diplomats are not always 
free from guile, but in the case of Mr. Hanih&ra 
he expressed what he felt, if I may judge by the 
opinion of many experienced Europeans who know 
this Minister well. 

Then a formal call on Mr. Sozaburo Sugiura, 
one of the most important officials in the Imperial 
Government Railway service—Chief Engineer— 
whose word is law throughout the Islands and the 
mainland. Mr. Sugiura is fifty years of age, 
graduate of the Imperial University, and as is 
usual in Japan, a man of agreeable manners 
and infinite caution. 

At five o’clock I was happily parboiling my 
weary body in the wooden bath tub of my host 
and soon afterwards was even more happily 
sipping tea and talking with him over the 
day’s doings. We sat in low luxuriously up¬ 
holstered arm-chairs in the one room reserved 
for official or European callers, and it was on my 
tongue to protest against the apparent waste of 
time and even greater waste of money in motoring 
about and paying calls of empty formality upon 
very busy officials who preserved a sphinx-like 
impenetrability and who probably cursed the 
ooming and smiled at the departure of an un¬ 
welcome stranger. But I knew Y. K and therefore 
held my tongue. We have corresponded for now 
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half a century and the silences oi Y. K. say more 
than oratory in others. We talked of banking 
and commercial expansion and the industrial 
unrest and taxes and Erench wines—but he said 
nothing as to why he made me call on many 
bureaux and I knew that he never said anything 
or did anything that had not some importance, 
however hidden it might be, at the moment of 
doing or saying. 

Wife and Mrs. Y. K. are perfecting a code of 
signals and even projecting a shopping trip 
together. They have already inspected one 
another’s wearing appareL 

More than a thousand houses were burned 
completely in the heart of Tokyo—we could follow 
the fire from an upper story. A sharp wind 
was driving and the flames were fed by the much 
oily matter in the shops. . The Mayor of Tokyo 
visited the scene and gave cheer to the firemen, 
and the Empress immediately opened her privy 
purse in aid of the homeless ones. Before the 
sun set the fire was under control, the price of 
lumber went up in Seattle and the Mayor decided 
that this object lesson should not be lost on the 
Japan of his day. 

When Berlin became the metropolis of Germany 
after the war of 1870, she deliberately made the 
city over on plans most modem and scientific. 
It was a bold step and amply justified, for I, 
who write, knew that city when she was innocent 
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of sewers and pumped her drinking water from 
wells at the street comers. Her avenues were 
unpaved save for most primitive requirements 
and typhoid fever was endemic. Baron Goto, 
the Tokyo Mayor, studied medicine in Berlin and 
is now preaching a crusade against narrow and 
crooked alleys flanked by little houses that bum 
with cruel facility. His opportunity has come— 
the loss of one thousand houses within a few 
hours—the enormous waste of precious material— 
the misery in a thousand homes. Now is the 
time to insist that henceforth the cities of Japan 
should adopt those precautions which make a 
serious conflagration almost impossible. If this 
happy result ensue, the thousand houses of to-day 
will not have burned in vain. For many years 
patriotic people of America have pleaded in 
favour of pure water in their streams; they have 
urged upon their Congressmen the picture of 
polluted waterways and consequent injury to 
cattle and humans. Fishermen have also com¬ 
plained and even ship-owners point out the 
injury caused by all the sewage that fouls the 
harbour of New York. But all is in vain! The 
public needs an object lesson. Congress will not 
act until some grand epidemic has devastated the 
country and made politicians take notice. This is 
the cruel penalty of government by majorities. Some 
call it government by the people and for the people. 

We are now delighted with our environment— 
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it’s just so in all new experience. The first three 
days are sacrificed in adjustment of one’s person 
and prejudices; but after that all moves naturally. 
When starting in 1891 on my Danube canoe 
voyage of 1,800 miles it required three nights 
of discomfort in order to make me love the bottom 
boards of my boat rather than the spring mattress 
of a luxurious hotel Wife and Mrs. Y. K. have 
established friendly, not to say confidential, 
relations; the mysteries of a native Japanese 
house have lost their terror and Y. K. has helped 
me to acquaintance with compatriots, whose 
official positions add weight to any opinion they 
may be willing to communicate. Y. K. is a mighty 
man but modest—like some Americans but all 
Japanese. He refers to his palatial home as a 
poor hovel; and to himself as the least important 
of mankind—but I beg you, oh my countrymen, 
do not presume upon this outward show of 
humility. Mrs. Y. K. is a countess in her own 
right and her husband a Samurai—which, if you 
doubt, pray observe the obeisanoes of those who 
approach them and the gracious condescension 
with which these are met. There is no court in 
Europe that could not learn something in etiquette 
from everyday intercourse in a Japanese home. 

To-day came a visitor whose card proclaimed 
him as of the Foreign Office. He was dressed 
in faultless European fashion and exchanged 
with Y. K. the most formal of bows and sat 
stiffly on the edge of his arm-chair and took a 
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sip of the formal tea which was offered by one 
of the three pretty maids. The conversation 
was wholly formal, consisting of cautiously put 
questions on the p$rt of Mr. Yamasaki and a few 
general platitudes touching his desire that my 
visit might be an agreeable one. From an 
American point of view it was difficult for me 
to justify so much time and money wasted by 
an important official of the Foreign Office; but 
I gauged the Y. K. barometer and concluded that 
Mr. Yamasaki was not there from idle curiosity. 
So I frankly unfolded the state of my mind and 
also the state of my purse. I had taken from the 
savings bank a sum sufficient for the needs of 
a simple professor; I proposed to travel as do 
others of that poorly paid calling and when my 
funds failed I would embark for home. Of the 
Japanese Government I asked only the facilities 
usually accorded to one whose object is purely 
-L. scientific. I was not a missionary, nor a merchant, 
nor a diplomat in disguise; I proposed to make 
notes of what I saw and heard and more particu¬ 
larly did I propose to note what Japan was doing 
to justify her new rankaa a Colonial Empire. 

Mr. Yamasaki has a noble forehead and well¬ 
shaped head. His figure is wiry and erect—one 
we would pick out as a good fencer. Like all of 
his class, his voice is agreeable and his manners 
those of a gentleman. But in his eyes lies the 
full strength of this incipient statesman—they 
are the eyes that sparkle and blaze and perforate 
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and soothe and can look blank if need be. 
Yamasaki followed my words attentively and I 
followed the language of his eyes. He was 
obviously under orders and well disciplined—but 
very soon I found myself hoping' that fortune 
might furnish me with such an one as guide, philo¬ 
sopher and friend on my prospective pilgrimage. 

He took his departure ceremoniously; and 
while from our point of view his call had been 
but an empty formality, from his, it was rich in 
promise, for Y. K. smiled and said we might hear 
more from him and the powers for whom he acted. 
Incidentally I shouldadd that Yamasaki made upon / 

the veteran Y. K. an impression equally favourable. 

Dined that night at the Imperial Hotel as 
guest of a Mr. Kumasaki, whose brother is Consul- 
General of Japan in New York. We are in Tokyo, 
but so far as food, service, wines, waiters and 
architectural environment are concerned, it might 
have been London or Paris—particularly in the 
matter of wine. The talk was all in English 
and ran much on banking and manufacture and 
shipping and national expansion and things wholly 
modem and vexatious. Of the party was Mr. 
Iwanaga, who, like the rest, spoke excellent 
English and seemed interested in my purpose 
of going to Formosa and studying that Colony 
at first hand. On my right sat a very pretty 
Japanese widow, who told me that she was a 
Roman Catholic, as another might have said 
that she powdered her nose. I, of course, ex- 
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pressed my surprise, to which her answer came 
that she had been sent early to a mission school 
of that creed. There was a charming impersonality 
about this courtly lady that recalled anecdotes 
of European princesses who determine their 
theology only after the marriage contract has 
been signed. It is of course a shock—however 
agreeable—to find that east of Suez one may 
1 speak of religion as we of the West can discuss 
dress or drink. Religion covers all other human 
interests to the natural man, yet it is tacitly 
taboo in America because of the fanaticism that 
marks many of its devotees. I could not 
possibly explain to an Oriental the reasons why 
a parade of Protestants would cause riot and 
bloodshed in Boston or New York. The many 
sects in Calcutta, Canton or Kyoto jostle one 
another in prayer or make way for one another 
in their pilgrimages. They each obey different 
rules of ritual, but all honour their common Creator 
because all are children of God. 

This view of religion appears odd to us, but was 
not odd to the ancients who could say their 
prayer in a temple on the Nile quite as well as 
in one on the Tiber. My charming convert was 
illuminating in the matter of her new faith, 
and joked about the Pope insisting that she 
continue to eat fish on Fridays—she who ate no 
meat on any day and fish at nearly every meal! 

Baron Goto, Mayor of the Japanese metropolis. 
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was the first whom I sought out with a view to 
securing high official opinion regarding the Colonial 
administration oi Formosa. A stranger would 
hardly seek out the Mayor of New York for light 
on our problems in Cuba or Hawaii, but in Japan 
are many exceptional features, partly the result 
of a highly complicated bureaucracy. Baron 
Goto, like General Leonard Wood and Major 
George F. Chandler, is primarily the product 
of medical or surgical training. He is now only 
sixty-five years of age, yet already he has filled 
an almost complete circle of high official posts. 
At the age of twenty-one he had already com¬ 
pleted his medical studies in Japan and been 
appointed chief of a local hospital. Thence he 
went abroad, and for two years attended lectures 
in Berlin at the University, where in 1892 he 
secured the degree of M.D., and incidentally 
secured a valuable insight into the weakness 
and strength of Prussian bureaucracy. William 
II had been three years on the throne and already 
dazzled the unthinking world by such a display 
of outward glory as had not been seen in Europe 
since the days of Louis XIV. Baron Goto and 
myself were fellow-students in the German capital 
of that day; and whilst my studies were in the 
General Staff archives on Prussian history and 
his in the laboratories of Galen, both of us united 
in observing the symptoms of a political disease 
that reached an acute stage in 1914 and con¬ 
demned the Hohenzollem patient very soon 
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thereafter to an exile in the swamps of Holland. 

BaronGoto made a brilliant record as chief 
sanitary officer in the war against China (1894); 
and when Japan acquired Formosa he became its 
first Civil Governor. Here he left his mark so 
distinctly that wherever one goes in that beautiful 
island his name is uttered as is that of Nicholson 
in the Punjab or of Raffles in Singapore. His 
Forpuwam_years were those of the formative 
period and it was his good fortune to have the 
-cordial support of his chief, the Governor-General. 
He was therefore enabled to start this Colony 
in a manner that reflected honour upon the brain 
that conoeived and the courage that pushed 
through the methods associated with his name. 

We of the English colonial school marvel at 
learning that Mayor Goto was tom from the 
congenial soil of Taiwan in order to be made 
President of the South Manchurian Railways; 
then Minister of Communications; then President 
of the Imperial Japanese Railways ; then Minister 
for Home Affairs; then Foreign Minister and 
finally member of the Upper House! How can 
a man do his best work when shifted so frequently ! 
Could England have held her Colonial Empire 
together under such a system of rotation ? Japan 
in this matter has copied the faults of Germany 
rather than the virtues of Great Britain—but to 
return to Baron Goto. 

His office is in a great European building with 
a noble hall-way and flight of stairs. I notioed 
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nothing but a striking life-size bronze statue of 
the great Iyeyasu—founder of the Tokugawa 
dynasty and befriender of Will Adams. Now¬ 
adays all Government offices and nearly all the 
private ones are in European style—which to me, 
at least, proved immensely satisfactory, for then * 
I had not to remove my shoes at the door—as 
is the rule in houses purely Japanese. 

Baron Goto received me cordially in his private 
room; tea was offered and we exchanged a few 
words in German. But he professed aversion to 
the use of that language and called upon Mr. 
Yukichi Iwanaga to act as interpreter in order 
that our talk might be in English. 

His manner is frank—his features more Euro¬ 
pean than Asiatic—he is the cosmopolitan in 
dress and manner—wears moustache and imperial 
—his hair but slightly touched with grey—his 
eyes reposeful and sympathetic—just the sort of 
man that would attract me on a long railway 
journey. I told him without reserve that I 
wished for the opportunity of seeing something 
of Japanese methods in Formosa and more 
particularly of learning the principles by which 
Japan was guided in relation to her subject 
people. He answered that he had but three 
theses to maintain in regard to Colonial Expansion. 
The first consisted in giving prospective adminis¬ 
trators a thorough education along the lines'of 
their future work. They must know the current 
languages—Chinese and Malay; they must be 
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familiar with popular history and custom and 
religious observance in order that no enactments 
run counter to national or theological prejudice. 
They should know the geography and resQurces 
of each district and thus be able to aot intelligently 
and sympathetically. 

S econd ly, Baron Goto spoke as a biologist and 
insisted that no native customs should be violen tly 
er adica ted; also that no new laws should be 
artificially forced upon a people averse to novelty. 
Indeed in this matter he spoke as might the wisest 
of British colonials. 

Finally Baron Goto laid great stress on a 
careful survey of every farm and a careful census 
of the people—in order that taxes might be laid 
equably. On commencing his career in Formosa 
he found that no such thing as a Cataster or 
“Doomsday Book” was known in the island and 
that the Chinese opposed anything of the kind 
because they suspected some form of inquisition 
or spoliation. But in the end Goto triumphed 
because he explained his purpose patiently and soon 
won the confidence of those who at first were his 
obstinate opponents. To-day, said the Baron, 
with a pardonable smile, Formosa has a more 
scientifically valuable cataster than Japan herself 
or any other of her dependencies. 

I asked him regarding the opium traffic and he 
answered by deprecating radical or other violent 
measures. Like a wise physician, he was an 
enemy to all excess and therefore had made the 
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law that no one should smoke without a licence. 
At the same time he recognized the existence of 
strong local prejudice on this matter and therefore 
did not violently cut off the pipes of those who 
had for years been addicted to this form of 
relaxation. He left the old people undisturbed 
but forbade the young from acquiring the habit. 
In this way he expected that in the coming 
generation opium smoking would be as much of 
a solecism in Taiwan as in Tokyo. The number 
of licences he said had been reduced from (1896) 
170,000, to (1920) 70,000. 

Baron Goto is the busiest man in Japan—or 
should I say the man who does most ? And for 
this reason, he is never in a hurry and gave me of 
his time as though it were to him a pleasant 
release from labour. He had spent a decade in 
Formosa (1896-1906) and in that period had been 
called four times before the Imperial Parliament 
in order to defend his policy against those who 
advocated radical measures. The Baron did not 
say so, but others informed me that it was owing 
to his eloquence, personal magnetism and courage 
that his measures inevitably triumphed in Parlia¬ 
ment as in the Cabinet. Japan, you must know, 
said he, has many well-meaning politicians whose 
measures are tyrannical, although they are offered 
in the name of humanity or philanthropy. They 
would suddenly cut off an opium addict from his 
pipe and cause .great suffering where they wish 
for a great good! I might have referred him to 
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an American law which forbids my drinking a glass 
of beer or claret—even on Washington’s birthday! 

From the Municipal Building we motored to 
the Toyoken Restaurant for luncheon—much as 
we might go to a downtown eating-place in New 
York. All here is European save the caressing 
politeness, which is wholly Oriental. We are in 
the financial or “ big business ” part of town 
and the Toyoken occupies the basement of a 
modern office building. One of the managers 
meets us at the foot of the stairs, takes our hats 
and explains in English that while every seat is 
just then filled he will soon make room for us if 
we will kindly take temporary refuge in a reception 
room well supplied with periodicals—both English 
and Japanese. Every day is a busy day where 
the food is good. Here was no pushing impatience 
—we waited our turn—until the manager came 
and waved us to a table where we enjoyed a 
well-cooked Parisian luncheon d prix fixe —the 
whole bill averaged less than $1.00 per head, 
including a bottle of excellent Bordeaux, three 
courses and coffee afterwards. All the waiters 
were in European dress, but the little waitresses 
flitted about in pristine kimonos. Mrs. Y. K. 
wore Japanese dress, although her husband is 
usually in European when he leaves his home 
for the cosmopolitan centres. Moreover, Y. EL, 
like many of his countrymen, appreciates French 
wine and cookery, having lived many years 
abroad. If the Toyoken Restaurant be a fair 
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basis for generalization then will Japan in time 
become wholly Europeanized so far as the culinary 
department is concerned; for this restaurant is 
run for Japanese by Japanese and the few Euro¬ 
peans who frequent it are of no more financial 
importance to the management than the few 
Japanese who lunch at a fashionable American 
downtown club in the American metropolis. 
Glancing about the room I was particularly struck 
by the number of youngsters accompanied by 
mothers and fathers—presumably visitors from 
the country. The majority was, of course, com¬ 
posed of prosperous business men in European 
dress, who eat and talk with much energy and 
make me think I’m back on lower Broadway. 

The French cuisine has come to stay in Japan, 
for outside Paris no people are more appreciative 
than Japanese of the subtle delights pictured by 
Brillat Savarin in his Physiologie du Godt. We 
cannot imagine a German or American bill of 
fare finding favour in a fashionable restaurant 
of Tokyo; the Japanese have an unspoiled palate 
and appreciate a delicate sauce or a fine wine to 
an extent that would appear miraculous in 
America, where our men of hasty proclivities 
excoriate their anatomical plumbing by frequent 
appeals to ardent drinks which they call cock¬ 
tails or high-balls. These drinks are not sipped 
in civilized manner—on the contrary they are 
violently injected upon an empty stomach and 
soon make their addiot incapable of distinguishing 
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Chateau Iquem from Worcester sauce. Good 
wines are wasted upon a New Yorker, but in 
Tokyo they command their full value, for in that 
city live the connoisseurs. 

Moreover the transition from Nippon to France 
in food matter is less difficult than would appear 
at first glance—for in Japan are a climate and 
soil suited to nearly everything dear to a good 
chef. Already are a host of Japanese dishes 
very palatable to the foreigner—and the French 
cook finds his principal task in merely making 
slight changes in the manner of service; the 
chemical combinations that determine a proper 
sequence of courses; and finally an elimination 
of many uncooked dishes that are a heavy tax 
upon dainty stomachs. 
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CHAPTER H 


Modernization of Tokyo—The Mitsukoshi—Viscount Kaneko 
and Theodore Roosevelt—A Geisha Cherry-blossom Danoe— 
Colonel Charles Burnett—Why some Foreigners dislike 
Japan. 

Tokyo has about three millions of people, who 
are for the most part polite, clean and industrious. 
Half a century ago the streets knew nothing 
more dangerous than the dainty jinrickshas; 
and foot-passengers were treated with considera¬ 
tion as they leisurely strolled and chatted and 
shopped and sheltered themselves under pictur¬ 
esque umbrellas of bamboo and rice paper. To-day 
wife has difficulty in finding any but the ordinary 
whalebone and silk sun-shade; she is told that 
the decorative ones are a thing of the past and 
that the people want only what has the stamp 
of modernity. Automobiles and trollies now 
clang and snort their way where once the man- 
carriage coolie tinkled his harmless bell and 
politely avoided the sauntering multitude. Verily 
Japan is being rapidly Americanized and stand¬ 
ardized and vulgarized! There may have been 
tyrants in feudal days, but no daimyo could 
invent greater hardship than what now is daily 
endured by the poor of Tokyo, who are pushed 
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from their ancestral highways by noisy and evil¬ 
smelling cars, and who have to stand up and 
crowd one another in unsanitary sweat boxes 
even as the downtrodden citizens of Manhattan! 
In the good old days jinrickshas were cheap and 
travel afoot even more so. We went slowly 
but we breathed fresh air. To-day there is 
more scientific sanitation, but also many more 
diseases traceable to so-called modem improve¬ 
ments. 

Yesterday we were taken by Mr. and Mrs. 
Y. K. to a mammoth department store called the 
Mitsukoshi—a name which in Japan sounds like 
Wanamaker’s to a New Yorker or T. Eaton to 
a Canadian. There was a vast crowd outside— 
all patiently waiting to be admitted. Inside 
there was also a crowd—a contented one— 
because no one may enter beyond the limit of 
comfort. The crowd outside made no noise 
beyond cheerful conversation; they did not 
enjoy standing in the mud, but much less would 
they have approved of crowding into the store 
to the discomfort of those already there. Finally 
we reached the main entrance and were greeted 
by many servants with wiping cloths and large 
slippers, for no one is allowed in the building 
save with clean feet and such soles as may not 
scratch the dainty floors. This means a heavy- 
outlay for extra men and material; but no 
outlay is too great if it keep the vast building 
clean and make a sweet atmosphere for the 
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thousands who come here to shop and see their 
friends and have lunch or a cup of afternoon tea. 
This is the view taken by Mr. Takanayagi, who 
is the head of this establishment—Mr. Takanayagi 
- is also a philosopher whose theories regarding 
a great department store have been fortified by 
extensive travel and a keen appreciation of 
national idiosyncrasies. The envious European 
frequently seeks to justify his hastily formed 
opinions by referring to Japan as* a land of 
imitators—but a closer study would modify this 
vulgar opinion. Mr. Takanayagi has devoted 
many years to the complex problem of conducting 
a vast modem Bon March6 in Tokyo, and whilst 
he has made a study of other cities before inaugu¬ 
rating his own enterprise, he has had the courage 
to retain qualities that are purely Japanese. 
And the chief of these is that mothers and little 
children may spend the whole day within his 
doors and never be hustled by undue crowding 
nor oppressed by the dust from dirty feet. Tokyo 
has to-day the only department store in the whole 
world where I would cheerfully do my shopping 
and have luncheon without fear of a subsequent 
headache or a dose of disease germs. Let us 
copy this feature of Japan before boasting of 
our alleged civilization! The crowd on the day 
of our visit was largely of the farmer class; 
for just now is their slack time when a trip to 
the big city can be made with least inconvenience. 
Elevators were going up and down, each crowded 
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with children and parents—many of them having 
their first experience of this new form of excite¬ 
ment. There were waiting-rooms and retiring- 
rooms and rolling staircases and many waxwork 
models and above all a vast restaurant that was 
generously patronized. 

Scarcely a counter offered for sale the Japanese 
articles that would have been there half a century 
ago. Wife sought in vain for things which we 
regard as peculiarly Japanese. There was much 
furniture, but it looked as though it might have 
come from Michigan ; the kitchen utensils copied 
Paris; the toys and ornaments might have been 
made equally well in Germany. But the customers 
were novel—particularly when one stumbled upon 
a family seated on the floor pleasantly chatting 
or partaking of the lunch they brought along 
from the country—the baby being served at the 
maternal breast. These happy family groups 
were never disturbed by inconsiderate customers. 
No fussy floor-walkers ordered them to a less 
crowded part of the building. The great house 
of Mitsukoshi is paternally governed and the 
children thereof find its rule gentle and just— 
possibly expensive—but always entertaining. 

Is there a great department store in my 
own beautiful country that would venture to 
copy the civilized methods of Tokyo in the one 
respect of giving health and comfort to those 
within their gates ? The mere idea makes an 
American laugh. We are a democracy and there- 
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fore must our maimers approach rather to those 
of the mob than the aristocracy. An American 
crowd would raise a riot, if told that they should 
remain outside rather than make those inside 
uncomfortable. Imagine Macy’s or Gimbel’s in 
New York providing men to carefully wipe each 
customer’s shoes and afterwards encase them in 
large protective slippers! And can you imagine 
such a crowd respecting the privacy of a family 
group seated in a circle on the floor and sedately 
partaking of their domestically prepared luncheon ! 
In order to appreciate the philosophy of Mr. 
Takanayagi you will have to read the history 
of Japan by Yamagata wherein you will be able 
to feel that what is to-day beautiful in the customs 
of this people is not owing to contact with Euro¬ 
peans. On the contrary Japan to-day is yet 
under the magical spell of institutions wholly 
aristocraticaL If in France we find more polite¬ 
ness amongst the country folk than in America 
it is because there also the people still grow up 
under influences which made of the eighteenth 
century a revival of that golden age in which 
flourished Pericles and Demosthenes, Plato and 
Sappho. The spell of paternalism is not yet 
dissipated in Japan. The people still believe that 
laws are made for their good and that even though 
they be compelled to stand in the mud before 
the gates of the Mitsukoshi store it is well that 
they do so, because they know that their Mikado 
is wise—and also Mr. Takanayagi. 
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" Formal call on the great Kaneko—Viscount— 
member of the Privy Council—President of the 
Japan-American Society and all-round Indepen¬ 
dent and Cosmopolitan who speaks Harvard 
English and has Theodore Roosevelt framed over 
his very English mantelpiece—Roosevelt looking 
intensely like some Kalmuk demi-god. < 

Indeed were our late apostle of the strenuous 
life draped for Oriental taste and were it possible 
to conceive of his ever keeping his mouth shut 
for so long a time, I feel confident that no 
Japanese or Mongolian official would ever have 
suspected him of Christian or Caucasian pedigree. 
There are no end of Roosevelts in Japan—I 
refer to personal appearance rather than loquacity. 
Indeed I have been equally struck by the number 
of Japanese ladies who might in America readily 
pass for the versatile authoress of “ My Brother 
Theodore! ” 

We were in Tokyo, yet so far as dress and 
surroundings are concerned, we might have been 
chatting in some cosy comer of Boston, where 
first I had the honour of meeting Viscount 
Kaneko—some fifteen years ago. I was then 
lecturing on the laws and customs of native 
races at the Boston University (Department of 
International Law), and had been much gratified 
at having this excellent specimen of Dai Nippon 
in my audience. 

We spoke frankly on the burning question and 
of course Viscount Kaneko deplored the attitude 
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of our Government which opened American doors 
to Semites and Africans without a murmur, 
yet slammed them in the face of his fellow 
Japanese. He had visited Roosevelt in Washing¬ 
ton during his term in the White House and 
quoted him as being of the same opinion as the 
mob of labour agitators on this question. Roose¬ 
velt insisted that Uncle Sam should exclude 
Japanese labourers, but by way of making this 
political pill palatable to his Oriental patient 
he had urged Kaneko to establish such a Monroe 
Doctrine in Asia as would permit the Mikado to 
act in his part of the world much as he, Roosevelt, 
felt called upon to act in the Western Hemisphere. 
It never occured to our impulsive Theodore that 
two wrongs do not make a right ; it was impossible 
for him to know that all of Latin America cordially 
resents the patronizing attitude of us Yankees in 
the matter of this Monroe Doctrine, and, further¬ 
more, Roosevelt on this occasion, as throughout 
his long office-holding career, spoke the words 
most in harmony with an electoral majority 
rather than those one might have expected from 
one professing lofty ideals. 

Kaneko did not praise Roosevelt, yet was 
careful to offer no criticism on one whom our 
people appeared to accept as another Washington. 
Only a few months ago French and English 
cheered madly for Woodrow Wilson as the greatest 
of Americans—the saviour of humanity —mon 
Dieu —we must cheer for somebody! 
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Kaneko could readily pass for a European 
amidst the cosmopolitan frequenters of Carlsbad 
or Vichy—a nearer look would classify him 
amongst the Latins of the Iberian peninsula— 
possibly amongst the Magyars or Roumanians, 
but few would guess his real nativity unless 
given to studies in comparative ethnology. He 
is a scholarly man, this Kaneko; a well-shaped 
head and the features of a thoughtful and fearless 
nobleman. Japan has many such—they do not 
advertise, they serve their country loyally, and 
they labour in the spirit of their Samurai ancestors, 
despising mere money but happy in the hope 
of meriting an approving smile from a chief on 
earth or an honoured ancestor in Heaven. 

Kyoto .—We embark to-morrow for Taiwan, 
known more widely as Formosa. What more 
natural, then, than to spend the preceding evening 
with beautiful and accomplished ladies who have 
united their charms and talents for the purposes 
of a revue in which the glories of Greater Japan 
are brought agreeably to our attention. There are 
ten acts to this performance, and the scene shifts 
from the tropical jungle of Taiwan to the frozen 
fields of Saghalin (Karafuto), and from the sacred 
shrines near Tokyo to the maple-olad mountains 
of Chosen (Korea). 

To-day is the fiftieth anniversary of Japan's 
most famous academy of artistic dancipg, and 
from all over the country amateurs crowd in to 
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witness an event that is to them what the 
Athenian feast of Ceres meant in the days of 
Aristides. 

Kyoto is the queen city of Japan in all that 
regards courtliness and poesy and feudal chivalry. 
For many centuries her temples and groves have 
been the classio refuge for those who cultivate 
the muses rather than money; and to-day she 
retains muoh of this old-time spiritual serenity 
whilst Osaka and Tokyo draw to themselves 
those to whom progress means tall chimneys 
and the rattle of much machinery. The gardens 
of Kyoto are glimpses of paradise and the many 
palaces enshrined therein are a welcome reminder 
of a time when men worshipped the symbols 
of things divine rather than material modernity. 
Kyoto is the proper setting for the dancing of 
sacred nymphs, and no vale of Tempe could 
afford inspiration more abundantly than the 
surrounding pine-clad mountains down whose 
picturesque sides numberless rivulets come tum¬ 
bling and sparkling and singing in rollicking 
dance-time. 

Our Geishas dance in the spirit of old Japan, 
but their theme is of the future, of an expanding 
empire, of triumphs yet to come; and they 
choose the season of cherry blossoms as the one 
best suited to a festival / m honour of spring-time 
in the hearts of their people. 

We go to this dance as to a sacred function— 
if we may so speak of a performance in which 
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the priestesses or dramatis persona are not 
necessarily vestal in their vows! It is essential 
that we absorb the spirit of old Japan before 
taking our seats as part of a modem public; 
and so we are first conducted into a spacious 
and heavily matted reception room, where we 
solemnly seat ourselves and commune inwardly 
on some worthy text—at least that is what 
we are expected to do and that is what is being 
done by a large and expectant and reverently 
silent throng of people who have paid a large 
price for admission. After several minutes of 
holy hush in comes a lady dressed in ancient 
robes who glides with majesty and measured 
slowness to a table where she proceeds to inaugu¬ 
rate the time-honoured so-called tea ceremonial. 
Each motion of her body or hand and each article 
she uses has for the initiated a significance which 
has its counterpart in the aotion of a priest at 
the communion table of a Christian church. 
As for me, I could appreciate only the discipline 
so admirably enforced. The publio was wholly 
Japanese, save our two selves, and no high mass 
was ever followed more attentively, not to say 
reverentially, than this wisely conceived prelude 
to a oup of tea. The high priestess of the sacred 
function raised a lid or folded a napkin or moved 
her head according to laws laid down centuries 
ago by the fathers of her tea-making creed. The 
Japanese passes for being calm, contemplative 
and meditative. He is nothing of the kind. 
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On the contrary, he is nervous, impulsive, irritable 
and reckless. The reputation he enjoys is due 
almost wholly to discipline such as those only 
can appreciate that are familiar with royal courts 
and religious houses. The children of Japan 
grow up in an atmosphere of self-control in 
refreshing contrast to the howling savagery of 
a modem American playground. Our Puritan an¬ 
cestors cultivated power through repose—modem 
* democracy has converted us to the worship 
of noise, whether of shrieking locomotive or 
diabolical jazzy bands. We of the New York 
environment waste our spiritual reserves. The 
Oriental conserves them. In the tea ceremony 
we pass into what some Christian sects call 
technically a retreat—a state of rest for soul 
and mind—a period of storing up fresh forces. 
May this elevating practice long continue in 
Japan—we need it much in our part of the 
Hudson Valley. 

But we are in Kyoto and at length are happily 
awakened from our theological musings by many 
smiling little maidens in highly coloured kimonos 
who bow their heads nearly to the matting and 
offer us each a cup of the much-prized beverage. 
And so finally, with great decorum, as if entering 
a church in Christian countries, we are permitted 
to move into the vast auditorium of the theatre. 
We are of the few privileged ones and enjoy a 
separate entrance and roomy seats. The floor of 
the house is like unto the so-called pit in England 
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and all that could crowd in did so; and the scene 
appeared to be that of a human inundation. 
But good manners, great agility, capacity for 
infinite contraction and a determination to help 
make holiday for others finally triumphed over 
all obstacles and lo ! the miracle was accomplished 
and a thousand bodies were happily squatted on 
a floor where five hundred had seemed to me more 
than enough. There was no shouting or struggling 
or whistling; men and women mingled as they 
might with us and throughout the ten acts there 
was profound and silent attention. Fifteen gor¬ 
geous damsels danced in from a side door near 
the middle of the auditorium. They danced 
along a platform that reached to the stage proper, 
where all the features of a modem theatre were 
amply provided—I refer to electricity and scene- 
shifting machinery. While one set of Geishas 
danced forward on one side another fifteen oame 
in on the other side; and, after several graceful 
evolutions back and forth upon the side platforms, 
the whole thirty came together behind the foot¬ 
lights much as do the West Point cadets after 
some minor evolutions prior to forming as one 
body on the parade ground. Of course, I cannot 
explain the Geisha charm—much less could I 
make Japanese appreciate the indecent contortions 
of our modem chorus girls. This much, however, 
we can see of this Kyoto dancing, that the girls 
are visions of gorgeous raiment and that, more¬ 
over, in their dancing they not only maintain 
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perfect rhythm with musical accompaniment 
but display such graceful agility and harmoni¬ 
ous balance that the whole is infinitely agree¬ 
able. 

The music was furnished by a dozen Geishas 
on one side of the house and another dozen or 



Shangh; 


ig Kong ?! 


so on the other. Some played the native banjo 
or samisen whilst others sang. The orchestral 
performers ranked with the daughters of terpsi- 
chore and no small portion of the effect was 
produced by the perfect unison of the samisen 
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players as their white hands rose and fell together 
—each smiting the strings with an ivory putty 
knife so large that it might have served as a trowel. 
The singers had little drums which they tapped 
after the manner of mechanical toys—but with 
all the uniformity and rigidity of soldiers. Their 
bodies never moved—nor did their features. 
The effect was that of a service in which the 
person was nothing—his art everything. It was 
bright music of dancing quality—I had almost 
said of ragtime !—yet always in a minor key and 
full of unexpected quavers and odd conclusions. 
While one set of Geishas were performing, another 
would be preparing for the next picture and thus 
the intervals were happily short and the hours 
passed rapidly. 

Here are some of the themes—each poetically 
treated—and each assisted by scenery that could 
not be surpassed in London or Paris for perfection 
of painting. 

Act I.—The dancers carry fans adorned with 
willow and cherry blossoms, for this act pictures 
an early morning visit to a popular temple. 

Act IV shows the inner hall of a famous Kyoto 
palace three centuries ago and the dancers carry 
golden fans and of course reproduce the spirit 
of that place and time. 

Act V represents agriculture in the matter of 
rice planting, and the dancers carry fans recognized 
as features in farmer households. The panto¬ 
mime suggests different phases of the great 
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national industry from seed-time to harvest and 
there is here infinite opportunity for aorobatio 
variety and a near approach to the grotesque 
or oomio. In each act they have in their hands 
fans, or branches of blossoms, or coloured cloths, 
or broad hats which accentuate powerfully the 
movement of their bodies as they handle them in 
perfect accord. Never have I seen colour more 
successfully employed in any ballet—never seen 
more effective interpretation of beautiful things 
in art and nature. After the painful leg stretching 
of latter-day athletes, called euphemistically 
Russian Dancers , the soul of man sighs for the 
refinement and classic elegance of these restful 
Japanese ladies who do all things with elegance 
and without signs of sweat and suffering. Do 
you wonder that men marry Geishas! At least 
a few men have done so and have been with them 
just as happy as have been with us the few daring 
ones who have opened their hearts—and pockets 
—to movie queens. The Japanese gentleman 
refers to a Geisha much as we do to one of our 
own country that prepares herself for a career 
in which personal charm and footlight popularity 
play more forcibly than the social connections 
or even domestio virtues. Of course, my own 
experience is nil in this field—and therefore I 
only reflect what experts have communicated. 
Japan to me is a oountry of happy and virtuous 
homes, for on my various visits I have had the 
good fortune of sharing in this domesticity. 
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Naturally, the Japanese gentleman, who knows 
America only through hotel travel, is disgusted 
by the pornographic nature of much that passes 
for entertainment—on the stage, in our movies, 
in our periodicals and more still in our cabarets 
or dancing academies. All this feature of life 
is in violent contrast with the homes of our best 
people—but how few travellers ever see a real 
foreign home! And vice versa I have met 
hundreds of English and American traders familiar 
with Oriental externals who know nothing of 
society in Japan save through the facile medium 
of nymphs dedicated to the salaried service of 
pleasure in every one of its amiable and relaxing 
forms. What the private morals of the Geisha 
may be concern me no more than the home life 
of New York bachelor girls. Of this, however, 
you may be sure: that the Geisha is above all 
i else an artiste professionally and very much of a 
lady and must not be confounded with common 
women. Her education is a long and costly 
affair and as an entertainer in princely houses 
she is much in demand. Her drawing-room 
graces are above reproach and I have met them 
in the grandest and most correct of aristocratic 
entertainments—indeed we may liken them 
remotely to ladies of talent and social position 
at home who hire themselves out and are expected 
to add life to otherwise wearisome dinner parties. 
God made the Geishas clever and courteous and 
willowy and melodious—what wonder then that 
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He made man to fall in love with them and to 
gown them handsomely and to raise them on 
pinnacles for adoration! But it is late and we 
must catch a steamer to Formosa. 

Kobe .—An excellent hotel has Kyoto—ours is 
called Miyaleo ; but there are others which, like 
this one, are managed in European fashion, all 
the personnel being in modem dress excepting 
the dainty little maidservants, who are always 
cheerful and apparently never weary in well 
serving. What a boon would a few million of 
them be in our land of care-worn housekeepers ! 

Train to Kobe, and in the dining-oar we enjoy 
a talk with our military attach^, who is in full 
American uniform bound for an inspection of 
troops near Osaka. Colonel Charles Burnett is 
a soldierly specimen and has had several years 
of experience in this difficult field. I told him 
that there were papers in America which persisted 
in saying that our countrymen were habitually 
insulted in Japan. The Colonel smiled indulgently 
as one weary of a stale joke, and said that in his 
case he had never found it so—that he wore his 
uniform as a matter of course and was glad to 
testify to the broad fact that in Japan he had 
met everywhere nothing but civility. This I 
quote, because no one knows Japan better than 
Colonel Burnett; because both he and his wife 
are fluent in the language, and because a 
certain section of the American Press is never 
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weary in efforts to push our country into war. 

Another tale that is in the mouth of unthinking 
millions concerns the relative money-morality of 
Chinese and Japanese. Have you not heard a 
dozen times that Japanese banks employ Chinese 
tellers because their own people cannot be trusted ? 
This has been exposed as false time and again, 
yet our labourite organs keep the tale going. 
A canvass of all the great banks in Tokyo, Yoko¬ 
hama, Kobe, Osaka, etc., discloses the interesting 
fact that there is not a single Chinama n in any 
one of them. Indeed the story is of a nature 
to excite only a weary smile amongst those who 
do a little of their own t hinking . 

Kobe is unrecognizable to me who knew it as 
a simple treaty port forty-six years ago. The 
houses are now in European style—great break¬ 
waters have made a mighty port here, and lofty 
chimneys beloh forth smoke over the inland sea 
and proclaim throughout the day that this is 
now a new Japan after the manner of Chicago 
and Pittsburgh. I had no interest at that hour 
in machine-shops and shipyards, but endeavoured 
to buy a copy of Yamagata and Murdock's 
“ History of Japan ” during the century of Jesuit 
activity (sixteenth and seventeenth). My efforts 
were fruitless. The publishers had no copy on 
hand nor did they know where a copy could be 
bought. I had in vain inquired of the most 
important booksellers, Kelly and Walsh, in Yoko¬ 
hama, to say nothing of individuals who might 
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be presumed familiar -with so mighty a work. 

Incidentally, let me observe that those foreigners 
who live in Japan and who speak with dogmatic 
energy as quasi-professors, know frequently as 
little of their subject as do the hasty tourists 
whom they ridicule. I have met many of my 
countrymen in the Far East who know nothing 
of those whom they patronizingly call natives 
excepting from a business point of view. They 
do not meet the best Japanese either in their 
homes or at their club. They are in Japan solely 
for the money and they necessarily meet only 
such as have the same purposes in view. They 
read their English papers and exaggerate the 
importance of their own personal opinions. They 
have been led to think that they belong to a 
superior race and that all natives should treat 
them with exceptional consideration. It is a 
bitter pill for such when they find that in Japan 
mere money-making is not a passport to the best 
society—and the pill is made the more bitter 
when they find commercial competition very keen 
and growing daily keener. When first I knew 
Japan the Europeans were largely merchant 
princes, and made their fortunes in a decade or 
so. Now the Oriental .shores are studded with 
grey-headed and bitterly disappointed men who 
have failed in the race for money; who cannot 
afford to go home and who now are compelled 
to think less of the golf links and more of meeting 
their weekly board bill. All this is very pathetic 
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from the standpoint of an old timer, but it helps 
to explain some of the hostility to Japanese 
expansion. These many disappointed money¬ 
makers are not willing to admit that Japan is a 
nation of wide-awake bankers and manufacturers ; 
they prefer to excuse their failure by regarding 
themselves as victims—and they find their sole 
consolation is perpetual abuse of the native \ 
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Professorship of Travel—Steamship Service from Kobe to 
Formosa—Democracy and Discipline on the High Seas— 
Sporting Spirit of the Japanese—European Dress for 
Japanese Children. 

April 14.—Our universities have professorships 
for machinery and shorthand-writing; for den¬ 
tistry, theology and journalism: but is there yet 
a chair of travel ? If not, it would be my fond 
ambition to establish such a course. The cost in 
money would be trifling—a paltry ten millions of 
dollars would endow one hundred American uni¬ 
versities with a valuable force for peace and 
commercial goodwill. Think of it! Such a ridicu¬ 
lously small sum—less than the cost of a single 
battleship! Consider for a moment the vast good 
that would accrue from this little investment— 
the thousands of open-minded travellers fitted 
by previous training to understand what they 
saw—think of their influence when returning from 
the Orient! 

These were my thoughts aboard the splendid 
Japanese liner that carried us from San Francisco 
to Yokohama; and they were provoked by acci¬ 
dentally intruding upon a party of expensively 
dressed and amiably disposed ladies who were 
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congregated in one comer of the main saloon 
evidently listening to an address by their Ameri¬ 
can courier. Some had paper and pencil in ord§r 
to note his precious words, and all gazed ecstatic¬ 
ally upon his flabby features whilst they drank 
in the sonorous platitudes of his resonant clerical 
organ. Nothing but the so-called rubber-neck car 
or tourist charabanc had prepared me for this. 
I was about to make a precipitate retreat, when 
the reverend speaker (for he claimed the badge 
of divinity) pressed me to join his flock. 

And then he proceeded to tell us what we were 
about to see in Japan and what we should con¬ 
clude from what we saw. He told the usual fables 
current in the treaty-port hotels—fables that 
were stale when first I heard them half a century 
ago. The Japanese, he said, were deplorably 
immoral—their women were little better than 
slaves—virtue of the sexual variety was hardly 
known—commercial ethics were equally bad—the 
Japanese could not employ Japanese in their 
banks because of this, and therefore had to im¬ 
port Chinese tellers and cashiers. Also he warned 
his flock that Japan was burning with ambition 
to revive the horrors of a Yellow Peril—all of 
which was cunningly concealed under hollow pro¬ 
fessions of peace and humanitarianism. 

In short, he accused Japan of all the vices 
which the German Press heaped upon the heads 
of John Bull and Uncle Sam, prior to the Great 
War. In my day no German papers ever said a 
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good word for Denmark, Russia, Austria, or 
France. We of the U.S.A. can find little good 
in Canada, Mexico, Great Britain, or Japan. Tou 
will be heard with languor if you retail deeds of 
unobtrusive charity done by some unpretending 
neighbour; but all ears will be wide open to any 
pleasing fiction such as dallying with a strange 
woman or accepting tainted money. 

We Christians are unhappy when told that the 
gentle heathen or pagan or heretio or deist can 
be perfectly happy without our missionaries. 

And so I prayed that God would send me ten 
millions of dollars in order to endow one hundred 
American universities with professors in the Art 
of Arts—the great Art of Travel. Were my 
scheme adopted, Japan and America would with¬ 
in ten years unite on the lines laid down in our 
treaty with Canada. The Pacific Ocean would 
be declared one of the Great Lakes of Peace; 
not a war vessel would be permitted to vex her 
waters; the only armed vessels would be protec¬ 
tors of commerce—destroyers of pirates, and 
police patrols ready to assist mariners in distress. 

We are nearing Formosa—which is about one 
thousand miles from Yedo Bay. Our ship is of 
6,000 tons and admirably equipped—a first- 
class mail steamer in every respect. She is 
exquisitely clean in every part of her, and to save 
paper and pen and patience I might as well here 
anticipate by recording for the benefit of pro¬ 
spective travellers that wherever they see the 
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Japanese flag over a mail steamer they may 
confidently look for good seamanship, excellent 
food and cabins, and of course the courtesy that 
is universal. My experience covers but a few 
steamers, but whether in remote Saghalin or 
on the fashionable main line to Fusan I could 
hear of but one opinion from old travellers—all 
Japanese boats are good—some better than 
others. 

On the transpacific Japanese liners, whether 
to Seattle or San Francisco, the passenger list 
is cosmopolitan and polyglot—signs are in both 
English and Japanese—in fact the transition 
is but slight from a White Star or Cunard to a 
Nippon Yusen or Toyo Risen. But so soon as 
we leave the main tourist line that runs through 
Yokohama, Shanghai and Hong Kong, we enter 
the real Japan of the Japanese. On board our 
steamer are only subjects of the Mikado; all the 
signs are in Japanese. The bill of fare, however, 
is French or Oriental according to each passenger’s 
taste, and I noted that many of my fellow- 
passengers appeared to prefer European dishes. 

At Kobe all the men passengers came aboard 
in European dress—amongst them several officers 
in uniform. But next morning all these donned 
native garb, to my confusion—for many to whom 
I had been presented on the day previous ap¬ 
peared strangely changed—as happens with us 
at a fancy-dress ball. But the change was 
personally agreeable to those immediately con- 
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oemed, for it meant a release from our stiff and 
stuffy trousers, boots, collars, and coats to an 
airy kimono with open throat and sleeves, to 
say nothing of easy sandals just made for deck 
sports. 

And the world has no better sportsman than 
the gentleman of Japan. We have welcomed 
him in the best clubs of America as amateur 
tennis and baseball competitors, and I have yet 
to learn that these athletes have ever boasted 
in their victories or sulked when they failed to 
win. I have played with many of them and 
still oftener have I watched game after game— 
afloat and ashore. Whenever a doubt arose, I 
noted with pleasure, that each appeared eager 
that his opponent should have the advantage. 
Never have I seen a Japanese look unkindly at 
an umpire—far less question his decision. Many 
games have I watched where American college 
boys and Japanese were hotly tied in a champion¬ 
ship match and where the onlookers were equally 
divided nationally. Never do I hope to see 
chivalrous courtesy better exemplified than by 
the Japanese contestants and their backers. If 
the American slipped or missed, no howl of delight 
arose from the Nippon side—on the contrary, a 
murmur of sympathy. And so I pray for 10,000 
missionaries from Japan—merely to teach us 
how to behave—let them be merely " manner- 
missionaries ! ” 

Already I have talked German with a General 
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in the Army Medical Corps, who goes to direct 
a hospital; and we have exchanged oompliments 
in French with a Consul and his very pretty 
wife, who are on their way to Amoy in Southern 
China. English, however, is the generally accepted 
medium of social exchange, and nearly every 
Japanese gentleman professes to know something 
of that language—much as our college graduates 
translate Horace and Cicero. 

The day after sailing from Kobe we spent in 
the Straits of Shimonoseki and took on much 
cargo and many passengers. Of course hundreds 
came to the ship on business or to see their friends 
off, and I feared that they might bring dirt upon 
the beautifully clean decks. But this had been 
provided for; and as each one stepped over from 
the gangway platform he slipped off his wooden 
pattens and put his feet into clean straw sandals 
provided by the ship. Maybe I ought to interject 
here, that when I refer to a Japanese ship as clean, 
I mean clean in all respects and all places. The 
standard I apply is that of British and American 
war vessels, private yachts and crack Atlantic 
liners. And when I say that a ship or a hospital 
or a jail or a school are clean, it does not mean 
that I looked merely at objects pointed out in 
the course of predetermined inspection. My 
opinion would be worthless had I not inherited 
an insatiable curiosity in regard to the essentials 
and a corresponding indifference to the merely 
ornamental or accidental. And therefore I studi- 
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ously manoeuvred so that I might note the con¬ 
dition of the kitchen sinks, the bathing facilities, 
the latrines, the cupboards, and other unromantic 
parts of human dwellings. In every case I was 
glad to note that my Japanese guides had nothing 
to oonceal and never showed irritation when I 
suggested a digression here and there. 

But we are nearing Formosa—and it is here— 
nearly 10,000 miles from home, that my first 
lesson in shuffle-board golf is taught me by Japanese 
masters! We were a party of six—three to a 
side. All but myself were in dignified gowns, 
but otherwise keen as college boys in this contest. 
Fortunately for me I was in good shuffle board 
practice and quickly learned this one, which 
consists mainly in shoving a wooden disk upon 
a chalk circle and shoving those of your opponents 
out of the way. One of our party was Major- 
General commanding the Garrison in Southern 
Taiwan; another was Army Medical Director 
of the chief hospital; two were members of the 
Imperial Diet, and the sixth was connected with 
the Foreign Office. The medical director proved 
a mine of interesting experience gathered in 
Germany and his own military practice. He 
said that venereal disease was almost unknown 
among soldiers in Japan, as in Germany (before 
the war). The reason for this happy result is 
that in both countries there is a bi-weekly inspec¬ 
tion of suoh women as commercialize their sexual 
charms. During the Boxer days there had been. 
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he said, considerable increase of this contagion 
owing to the presenoe of so many Christians 
wearing French, German, British, and American 
uniforms. Unfortunately, added the medical 
General, these warriors frequently sought relaxa¬ 
tion in exercises not yet included in the drill book 
of the General Staff. 

Maybe with “ manner missionaries ” might come 
a few medical ones to British and American camps 
—but this I did not communicate to my warrior 
leech. 

Wife is talking much French with the Consul’s 
wife, who has lived much in Europe. They 
have discussed clothing from the economic point 
of view and Madame Fujii is emphatically in 
favour of European fashion for children—and 
says that this fashion is gaining ground steadily 
on strictly hygienic, and economic grounds. The 
modem Japanese girl demands more freedom 
for her arms and legs than is possible under the 
stately kimono of an earlier period ; and, besides, 
kimonos are costly to make and costlier still to 
clean. 
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Arrival at Formosa—Lieutenant-General Shiba—The Aborigines 
and the Police-Hotel at Taiwan. 

Formosa. April 15.—At last ashore on this 
formerly infamous den of sea-robbers and murder¬ 
ers. When in the winter of 1875-6 an American 
clipper carried me through these western Pacific 
Islands I heard from our Salem skipper horrible 
tales of sailors here cast away and promptly cut 
to pieces by the savage inhabitants. Nearly 
every nation, including my own, had, at some 
time, sent an armed force to seek reparation; but, 
until Japan entered the lists as champion of 
international law, nothing was done beyond 
landing a boat's crew, firing on some bamboo 
huts and writing a report that was never heard 
of again. Whatever officials ruled in Formosa 
washed their hands of the matter by referring 
Europeans to Pekin; whilst at Pekin the bureaux 
referred the matter each to the other until ob¬ 
livion buried the matter in a mist of official 
verbiage. European powers were jealous one of 
the other—concerted action was never taken 
—and thus it came about that this tropical para¬ 
dise directly on the great world highway from 
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Suez to Yedo Bay remained for more than three 
^ centuries a terror to merchant ships. But where 
every European power had failed, the gallant 
little army of Japan succeeded; for, whilst the 
skipper of the Surprise was retailing to me the 
horrors of shipwreck on these shores, the troops 
of the Mikado were summarily dealing out justice 
to the murderers of a ship’s crew that had been 
latterly wrecked here. Of course the Pekin 
Government resorted to the dilatory diplomacy 
that had often proved successful; but at last 
this proved futile, for the Children of Buddha 
know neither haste nor fear. Japan made her¬ 
self at home in the gorgeous island and proceeded 
to collect revenue until such time as the Chinese 
Empire ohose to settle for arrears of assassina¬ 
tion. 

This was twenty years before the great Chinese- 
Japanese War. The Mikado’s Government had 
been but a short seven years in power; the ashes 
of civil war were not yet cold in Satsuma, and all 
parties in Tokyo shrank from any act offensive 
to Europe. It was therefore not a difficult thing 
for England to mediate. China paid an indem¬ 
nity, and the Japanese forces withdrew. It 
seemed at that moment as though the European 
powers had secured some advantage. On the 
contrary, it was a distinct loss to civilization 
that Japanese rule should have been postponed 
for two decades. Formosa sank back (in 1876) 
to her state of pristine piracy—and in that state 
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she remained until 1895, when regeneration ■< 
entered her ports under the triumphant banners 
of the Rising Sun! 

At Keelung, a beautifully land-looked harbour 
with picturesque background of miniature moun¬ 
tains, we were met by representatives of the 
colonial administration, who bade us welcome 
and inquired after our pleasure. We landed 
at a very clean levee or wharf and I rubbed my 
eyes in wonder at finding myself in a modem 
city—all built up within the past quarter of a 
century. 

We entered a spacious brick terminal station 
and climbed aboard a clean and well-appointed 
railway train bound for the capital—a short 
hour’s ride. The train is on the American plan, 
and soon a door is opened, and the Japanese 
conductor ceremoniously removes his hat and 
asks the passengers if they will kindly show him 
their honourable tickets. 

Formosa is nearly 300 miles long and a near 
neighbour to our Philippine Islands. Wisdom 
would suggest a joint administration of the two, 
so like are they in climate, geography, language, / . 
and racial origin. From the car window we see ' 
on either side of the track innumerable fields of 
rioe, but instead of the little pony of Japan, here 
commences the ungainly but indispensable water 
buffalo who is a familiar friend of the native 
farmer throughout the great Island Empire of 
Malaya—which was indeed a mighty power in 
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the Eastern world long before the discovery of 
America. 

Taihoku, before the Japanese occupation, was 
merely a shabby Chinese conglomerate of un¬ 
sanitary huts—a replica of those on the main¬ 
land. To-day the railway binds all parts of the 
island in one commercial unity and travel is 
more safe than in most parts of America. At 
Taihoku an automobile is waiting to carry us to 
the hotel, and we have to mentally rub our eyes ! 
Is this the Formosa of head-hunting savages ? 
The station is modem and majestic, the square 
in front of it is laid out with taste, and as we 
proceed to the hotel we see broad avenues radiat¬ 
ing in several directions, lined by shady trees and 
well built up with houses of European architec¬ 
ture. 

The hotel would make a handsome embassy 
or Government house, rising majestically from 
its little park-like enclosure. 

We had been here but a few minutes when up 
dashed an open carriage drawn by a pair of well- 
bred horses. Down springs a smartly dressed 
footman and out steps none other than the military 
Commander-in-Chief, my old friend of thirty 
years ago, then military attach^ in London, now 
the famous Lieutenant-General Shiba. A hand¬ 
some and thoughtful face has this hero of two 
wars, and he greets me with soldierly cordiality. 
Modesty is the badge of a Samurai, and no one 
better exemplifies this adage than the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief of Taiwan. In the bloody 
Boxer days of Pekin (1900), when the few Christ- 
tians were besieged by howling hordes of Chinese 
gangsters, all Europe held its breath in antici¬ 
pation of scenes that might rival those of the 
great Sepoy mutiny of seventy years ago. Japan 
came gallantly to our aid in Pekin, and whilst 
all behaved bravely and each did what was pos¬ 
sible with such means as were available, by com¬ 
mon consent the name of Shiba was honoured 
as that of the one who more than any other had 
protected us from wholesale massacre at the hands 
of those very Chinese who now call themselves 
Republicans. 

When General Shiba had taken his leave, we 
were carried away in an automobile to the official 
residence of Mr. H. Shimamura, whose title is 
that of Director-General of the Civil Adminis¬ 
tration for the whole island. His home resem¬ 
bled a first-class Government house in the British 
Dominions—and all was in European style, so 
far as I could see. He asked me as to my plans 
and promised me every help in his power when 
I told him that I was here for the purpose of 
learning what I could of Japanese methods of 
colonial administration. Mrs. Shimamura sat 
smiling by his side during our talk—she is a 
beautiful woman, but spoke no European lan¬ 
guage. Of course we had tea here, as we had 
already had it when General Shiba called, and 
when we first entered the hotel in company with 
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the representative of the island administra¬ 
tion. 

Our formal call ended, we drove to the adminis¬ 
trative head-quarters and paid our respects on 
jthe chief of all the island police, Mr. T. Kawasaki. 
Here was the ideal man for that post—so far as 
I can judge. A strong body, a head such as is 
found on good fighters, and also on men of gener¬ 
ous natures. Mr. Kawasaki has a piercing yet 
pleasant eye, and I eagerly accepted his offer to 
show me the machinery of his department. We 
made the round of the bureaux and shook hands 
with the chiefs. It is an immense building, 
superb in architectural design, and handsomely 
decorated with mural paintings. An Otis ele¬ 
vator takes one to a lofty platform at the top, 
whence a wide view is obtained of a pleasing 
valley ringed by wooded mountains. Only ten/ 

\ miles from this capital of modernity one can be> 
in a jungle where the aborigines are still given - 
to head-hunting savagery! The officers are 
equipped with every modern contrivance from| 
card index to wireless telegraphy, and I talked 
in English to a dozen Japanese officials whose 
fathers probably wore two swords and would 
gladly have used them on anyone suggesting 
foreign intercourse. 

In the afternoon we returned the formal call 
of General Shiba, at his residence; and were 
welcomed by his beautiful wife no less warmly 
than by himself, I a$ked hjiq how the aborigines 
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were faring, and our dialogue was of this nature. 

Shiba : The chief trouble is caused by a custom 
dear to the natives—that of cutting off a head 
for purely social reasons. They lie in wait 
where the jungle is very dense and the moun¬ 
tain-sides precipitous, and then rush out and kill 
some passer-by—often a policeman—out off his 
head and escape swiftly. 

iMe ; Do they often attack your constabulary ? 

Shiba: Yes; it is of constant occurrence and 
almost impossible to prevent, on account of the 
nature of the country in which these aborigines 
take refuge. 

Me: Can you not enlist them in the army or 
constabulary ? 

Shiba: That was tried some years, but with 
very little suocess. We are now trying it again 
with some tribes who seem inclined to farming. 

Me: Then I judge that in time you will note 
improvement. 

Shiba: Yes; very slowly. Our policemen in^ 
the mountains are very brave and patient ; and, 
although some get killed, the survivors persist 
in their civilizing method. They teach school 
and help the wild people as much as possible; 
but while they are teaching they have to keep 
an eye on their carbine, for fear of a sudden rush! 

Last year there was an epidemic of influenza 
on the island, and our constabulary distributed 
medicine amongst the savages; but many of 
our men were killed on that account, for the 
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savages had been told that the police purposely 
spread the disease. 

However, continued the General, I have hopes 
of improvement, owing to the constant building 
of roads and thus of bringing the savages into 
friendly relation with modem ways. Some of 
them already have deposits in the postal savings 
banks, and many of them are showing a taste for 
modem things, and thus learning the value of 
money. 

The General told me that the whole military 
establishment of Japan in Taiwan was only 
six battalions, each battalion only 500 men on a 
peace footing. Consequently 3,000 men is the 
total for over of 3,000,000 natives or one to every 
1,000. The police, of every kind, number 
20,000; but they are under the civil administra¬ 
tion, and perform a great many civilian duties 
apart from their semi-military ones. 

The object of the Japanese is to make the 
constabulary force a help to the aborigines and 
not merely a punisher of crime. Our steamer 
brought about a hundred recruits for the force, 
and they had all been first examined, not merely 
for physique, but more especially for knowledge 
of the native tongue and also law and custom. 
Their enlistment is for three years, but many of 
them have been more than fifteen years in the 
Force. 

Next we call on the American Consul (and Mrs.) 
H. B. Hitchcock, of Ulster County, New York. 
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He corroborates Colonel Burnett in the opinion 
that no American need anticipate unfriendly 
treatment in Japan, that “yellow” papers in¬ 
vent such accusations for commercial or political 
reasons. The same view I had from Mr. Guiterres 
here, of Jardine Matheeon, who spoke well of 
Japanese colonizing methods—said that they 
had achieved wonders with the natives con¬ 
sidering the difficulty of their task. The opinion 
of Mr. Guiterres I prize the more because he has 
lived nine years in Taiwan, knows the languages 
well, and moreover has lived in both Hong Kong 
and Manila; therefore is not without standards 
of comparison. His wife was bora in Hong-Kong, 
but of Portuguese parents; they talk Portuguese 
when alone and are essentially Lusitanian in 
appearanoe and manners, yet both are British 
subjects in legal status. Their home, like the 
Anglo-American Club and a few other old- 
fashioned Hongs (or mercantile houses), is in the 
old Chinese quarter near the river, and recalls 
to me the princely style that ruled the treaty 
ports in the days of tea-clippers and merchant 
adventurers. 

The Taiwan Hotel was evidently designed as a 
palace, for the spaces are suitable to receptions 
on a princely scale. The grand entrance hall 
gives upon a beautiful bit of water in which pond 
lilies grow, and where lazy gold fish glide in and 
out from under massive stones that are tunnelled 
in order to provide shady refuge. Our bedroom 
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alone has enough cubio space for a respectable 
bungalow on the Hudson—the ceiling being 
from 15 to 20 feet in height. A broad upper 
balcony offers a convenient ante-room or loggia. 
We suspect some German travelling salesman 
as the architect of this hostelry, for there is lavish 
outlay on decorative luxuries and modem com¬ 
plications that are wasted Aipon reasonable 
Europeans and even more upon wise Japanese. 
Every room is honeycombed for plumbing and 
electricity—detestable features to me, who can 
always get what is needed by clapping my hands 
and thus evoking a ministering angel to do my 
bidding. But the Japanese host has a horror 
of appearing stingy and falls therefore an easy 
prey to the unscrupulous alien who has machinery 
to sell and who professes to know what a modem 
hotel should have. We avoid the dining-room 
at breakfast time, when much meat is consumed 
by the European amateur. Instead we have our 
pot of tea with, toast and fruit on the veranda 
at six o’clock, which is all that is good for man in 
the tropics. We eat no meat and avoid alcoholio 
drinks—indeed we find it well to live on lines 
analogous to those of the wise native. 
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Shinto Shrine and Buddhist Temple at Taiwan—Buddhism and 
Christianity. 

April 17.—No sooner did the Japanese flag 
float over this isle of beauty (1895) than a Shinto 
shrine made its appearance—a shrine so severely 
simple and graceful in its harmonious lines as 
to make one feel that when the light went out 
of anoient Athens a portion of its flame was 
miraculously rekindled in the islands of Japan. 
This beauty we owe in large measure to the 
enlightened policy of the Mikado’s Government— 
a Government which recognizes the great and 
beneficent part played by religious habits and 
ethical discipline. Wherever colonial Japan has 
pushed forward its railway and police force there 
has it also repaired the Chinese temples of Buddha % 
and erected noble shrines to Shinto. Christianity 
is tolerated along with every other cult, but the 
first mentioned are assisted from the publio 
treasury, as are other institutions deemed of 
educational value. In our Christian history we 
have had varying fortune in the matter of Church 
and State. Some Governments have attempted 
to rule wholly through one set of priests and 
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have expelled or burned such as did not like the 
arrangement. Others have gone to the opposite 
extreme and excluded all religious teaching from 
Government institutions, believing that the family 
alone could attend to this phase of social evolution. 
Japan has carefully studied the experience of 
other countries and has adopted a compromise 
course which has many advantages—particularly 
amongst people who have not learned the art of 
religious persecution and whose faith in Govern¬ 
mental wisdom has never yet been seriously 
undermined. 

The Taiwan shrine is a rarely beautiful piece 
of landscape architecture—a tori or entrance way 
stands at the head of a broad avenue rising by 
easy stone stairs from one terrace to another. 
On either side are pines picturesquely disposed, 
and at their back trees form a setting of harmon¬ 
ious yet diversified colour. Stone lanterns and 
bronze monuments make a happy blending of 
art and nature, whilst the slow climbing from 
terrace to terrace predisposes the meditative man 
to reflect on the frequency with which the Bible 
refers to mountains or hills as places of religious 
refuge. “ Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord ? or who shall stand in His holy place ? 
He that hath clean hands and a pure heart,” 
etc., etc. 

At the top of the last flight of steps we followed 
the example of our two Japanese companions, 
who each approached a stone font not much 
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different from those we use for baptizing, and 
there poured some of the water over their fingers 
by means of dainty little bamboo dippers—also 
rinsing their mouths in symbol of purification. 
A venerable and scholarly priest approached us 
—his robes were of rich material, yet simple; 
on his head was an archaic biretta in harmony 
with his office. He told us that he was in the 
midst of a marriage ceremony and could not 
therefore invite us to a tea party, as he would 
otherwise have done. 

It was indeed a wedding of notables, to judge by 
the many magnificent limousine motor-cars waiting 
at the park entrance. We could see them as they 
came and went; and, though the bride ostenta¬ 
tiously followed the national custom of lowering 
her gaze to indicate humility in the presence of 
her lord and master, yet this custom means no 
more than does to an American girl the symbol 
of slavery which the happy husband places upon 
her willing finger. 

Before the shrine hung a massive cord which 
was knocked against a bell and near this was a 
wooden box in which those who desired dropped 
sqme coin. Of course we did so, and I’m sure 
we were benefited quite as much as were our 
companions. 

As we left the place the old priest once more 
came out for a friendly word and we parted after 
much bowing. 

At the foot of this beautiful hill, near the river 
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Tamsui that flows through Tai Ho Ku to the sea, 
we stopped to say another prayer in a richly 
decorated Chinese temple of Buddha. It is 
dangerous for me to enter minutely into matters 
of Oriental theology, for there are many sects in 
every great religion; and a Christian who thinks 
that all Orientals worship alike may make a 
blunder almost equal to oonfusing Methodists and 
Baptists or Shakers and Quakers. 

We kneeled before this Buddhist altar, my two 
Shinto companions doing the same. Then I 
gave some money towards the restoration of the 
building, and the sacerdotal attendant promptly 
lit some candles after the Roman fashion and I 
was assured that this would be of service to me 
or my soul. Meanwhile a devout Chinaman 
entered, knelt before the altar, and seized two 
pieces of hard wood, each about six inches long 
and three wide and perhaps as thick as a banana. 
After a few moments of earnest prayer he dropped 
these on the hard floor, where they acted as dice 
in determining his fate. Then he picked them up 
and brought them to a priest, who sat at a little 
desk beside the altar. This learned hierarch 
examined them and then consulted a book, and 
then pulled out a slip of paper, and the faithful 
one received a formally written answer to his 
prayer—somewhat after the methods which pre¬ 
vailed with the ancient Oracle of Delphi Next 
in came an old woman to the altar, took from her 
basket some vegetables, placed them before the 
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Goddess of Mercy (Quanon), said her prayer and 
bustled away in so matter-of-fact a manner that 
I could fancy myself in the Frauenkirche of 
Munich. Buddhism is far from dead if this 
temple be an index; for whilst prayers were 
being uttered at the altar, the roof swarmed with 
Chinese artisans who were cautiously testing the 
tiles and the ornamental woodwork with a view 
to extensive restoration. This roof is an elab¬ 
orate mass of woodcarving with monstrously 
gaudy dragons at each angle, who snap at evil 
spirits. The cathedrals of mediaeval Europe 
copied the temples of Buddha in this matter, 
although few who admire our theological gargoyles 
are aware that these beneficent monstrosities 
originated many centuries before Christ on the 
banks of the Yangtse—or was it the Ganges ? or 
the Nile ? In any case they ante-dated the first 
Christian church in Europe. 

A large workshop next to the main entrance 
was filled with Chinese Formosan artists at work 
upon blocks of wood—chiselling out delicate 
designs prepared for them by the supervising 
architect who laid out the task for each one. 
Their work was worthy of a Grinling Gibbons, 
for they had the gift of making the hand respond 
to the wish in the brain. 

These two neighbouring shrines which we have 
been visiting summarize roughly two religious 
forms which are different yet not antagonistic. 
The Shinto gladly conforms to Buddhist rites, 
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whether in China or Japan, Burmah or Siam. 
Buddhism practises all the forms which are now 
current amid the churches of Rome, but she 
differs from Rome in that she is in each country 
loyal to the Government and tolerant of other 
creeds. , 

Shinto is a national cult—one that appeals to 
the Japanese pride of ancestry; it is the formal 
recognition of their Emperor as head of the 
church and fountain of worldly honour. It is 
much as the Church of England to the country 
squire—an institution which every loyal subject 
supports out of patriotic, if not theological, 
motives. 

On the way home in our auto we passed 
a Spanish church, and I asked my Japanese 
companions if they had ever been inside any 
Christian edifice. 

They answered No l 

Would they like to see this one ? 

They answered Yes ! 

So we turned back and entered, and it was to 
me vastly interesting, on account of the comments 
thereon by my Japanese friends, who were not 
merely university graduates, but also men of 
travel and culture. First we inspected the so- 
called holy water wherein Catholics dip their f 
fingers before making the sign of the cross. Then 
they commented on the altar and the candles 
and the pictures, and came away muoh pleased 
by the extent to which their theological sym- 4 
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bols had been borrowed by a European hierarchy. 

When they discovered that I was one who could 
talk of religion without losing my temper or 
insulting the God of my neighbours, they gave me 
much light on this interesting and international 
theme. We found that nearly every adjunct 
of the modem Roman priest—from his vestments 
to the rosary, flabellum, crozier, mitre and a 
dozen more which devout Christians refer to as 
peculiarly their own—all were borrowed from 
Japan, China or India many years before the 
first Pope laid claim to earthly rule. Even the 
halo with which pious painters distinguish Christian 
Gods and demi-gods is borrowed from immemorial 
Buddhist practice. No wonder, then, that the 
first Jesuit missionary to Japan denounced 
Buddhism as a devilish invention! Nor is this 
a merely rhetorical figure; for the veil which 
Oriental scholars are slowly lifting from before 
their mysterious past may soon teach us that 
East and West were once closer together than 
they are to-day. The Greeks who followed 
Alexander of Macedon to the Ganges made a 
profound impression upon the religious art of 
India, and in return the Hellenic spirit readily 
absorbed the teachings of Buddha. Alexander 
left behind him a colony of Greeks who were the 
means of spreading the spiritual doctrines of the 
Far East up to the gates of Europe and preparing 
thus the minds of t hinking men for the teachings 
of Jesus. 
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From Taihoku to Takao—Chinese and Japanese in Formosa— 
Formosa and the Philippines—Takao—Junks Ancient and 
Modern—Bamboo Bafts and Smuggling. 

April 18.—There are three and a half millions 
of Chinese in Formosa against 130,000 Japanese ; 
and, furthermore, there are about 130,000 abori¬ 
ginal savages up in the mountain recesses who 
are difficult to get at. This island, nearly 300 
miles long and about 50 wide, has much moun¬ 
tainous backbone that rises to 15,000 feet at 
the highest point. 

Japan has displaced China here since 1895, and 
in the short period of her administration she has 
rendered life and property secure; has built 
roads; created first-class harbours; started af¬ 
forestation on a scientific plan; reformed the 
police methods ; increased irrigation; prevented 
floods ; harnessed the rivers for electrical power ; 
initiated a modem sohool system, and in a hundred 
ways brought prosperity to its people. 

We left Taihoku this morning, travelling all 
day in order to reach Takao, the southernmost 
port, in time for supper and bed. There was 
an excellent dining-car, and all the other luxuries 
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of modem European railways. On both sides 
of us we saw fields of rice, cultivated by means 
of the water bufialo—our old friend of the 
Philippines. To the eastward loomed the long 
range of precipitous mountains and westward 
were pleasant plains towards the China Sea. It 
was all tropical and Chinese—just as Bengal is 
tropical and Hindu—and in each case the material 
civilization is provided by an alien power. 

To-day I met my first Formosa savage; he 
had just scrambled through seventeen miles of 
mountain jungle bearing dispatches for the chief 
of police at Heito, a town some hours eastward 
of Takao. I had been talking with the Japanese 
head of the station when the runner arrived, 
sweat streaming down his face and chest. His 
body was heaving still with heart aotion, but he 
made a military salute as he handed over the mail 
paokage which had been lashed securely to the 
end of a bamboo pole. There was no clothing on 
this young man save some tattooing of a ferocious 
character; some feathers by way of head ornament; 
a few tiger claws around his neck, and a breech 
doth more for protection than out of any regard 
for fashion. As I was the only Caucasian in 
Takao—and in Heito even more so—doubtless, 
our surprise was mutual in that each studied the 
other as a novelty. The savage had a restless, 
anxious expression as his eyes shifted from one 
to the other of us—for he was of a tribe where 
glory arises from actions which Europeans punish 
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as crime. He was one of the minority who have 
been so far tamed as to do irregular service for 
the Government—having doubtless reached the 
conclusion that head-hunting is doomed and that 
he might as well accommodate himself to the new 
order of things. The word savage is used for want 
of a better; they look much like our Moros of 
the Philippines—indeed, were they dressed alike, 
it would be hard to distinguish them from the 
great body of Malays in Java, Borneo, Straits 
Settlements, and our own islands. The difference 
is mainly one of education and environment, 
not of blood. I would go even farther and claim 
that a shipload of mixed Japanese, Chinese and 
Formosan aborigines would be something of a 
puzzle to the Manila authorities were they to 
be guided by ethnographic signs alone. To-day 
we distinguish them largely by their speech, dress 
and habits. 

History sounds wearisome to the very young— 
so does the multiplication table—but we had 
better stay at home if we intend to expose our 
ignorance of history when visiting a foreign land. 
In order to appreciate the results of Japanese 
rule in Formosa we must form a picture of that 
island in former times when she was part of the 
Great Empire of Malaya whose capital was 
Brunei and whose tributaries included the great 
Eastern Archipelago of which Java, the Philip¬ 
pines and Southern China were important parts. 
This was the easternmost edge of Islam, and her 
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people were famous for fighting and seamanship. 
The late Sultan of Brunei eloquently protested 
against the American occupation of the Philippines 
in 1898; and he charged me, as his ambassador, 
to see to it that these islands be restored to him 
as to their legitimate sovereign ! That venerable 
monarch is no more, and his territory has been 
merged into the Borneo protectorates of England 
—but his people know their history and bide their 
time. 

Formosa did not acknowledge Chinese over- 
lordship until the end of the seventeenth century. 
Between the golden age of Malay supremacy and 
the subjugation of this island by a strong Chinese 
garrison, there was a century or more when its 
Government was merely that of the momentarily 
strong—a Government which had its counterpart 
mi American soil in our so-called Border States, 
where men killed and were killed without the 
interference of any official The fertility and 
glorious climate of Taiwan drew from the Chinese 
mainland adventurous criminals muoh as our free 
west attracted many pioneers whose records were 
partly in the annals of crime. In time the Chinese 
free-hooters from Fukien province felt strong 
enough to fight back the native Malays, and this 
fight forced the aboriginal minority into the moun¬ 
tains, whence they have, ever since, maintained un¬ 
ceasing guerilla warfare against the intruder. This 
explains why the Malay is called savage —as indeed 
he is! But now it is the turn of the Japanese 
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to be by the Chinese regarded as intruders, 
just as we of the American Continent arrogate to 
ourselves ownership of all the territory wrested 
by superior power from the Red Indians. 

In order to weigh fairly the enormous task 
undertaken by Japan in Formosa, we must ap¬ 
preciate the turbulent character of those amongst 
whom she is now for the first time in centuries 
introducing a system of modem progress based 
upon respect for life and property. The Chinese 
have almost exterminated their Malay predecessors 
—but the future is hopeful for all three races. 

The Japanese Government monopolizes camphor, 
salt, opium, and tobacco—consequently she must 
expend much money in preventing this monopoly 
from being made worthless. England was rigor¬ 
ously protectionistio before the reforms of Peel 
and Cobden, and smuggling flourished proportion¬ 
ately. Successful smugglers in the nineteenth 
century ranked almost with buccaneers of earlier 
times, and the word exciseman became one of 
degradation. 

Uncle Sam forbids Chinamen from entering the 
Philippines under heavy penalty; he also has a 
tariff wall against many other good things, and 
he spends millions in seeking to enforce this 
mediaeval policy. But his millions are wasted 
in the face of junks and rafts and reckless China¬ 
men, who know every inlet of our island wilderness, 
who have cunning confederates in every secluded 
cove, and who daily warn us that protectionism, 
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like opium, is a poison that should be taken only 
in small doses! 

In the Philippines we have 3,000 islands 
to patrol, covering an area of 115,000 square 
miles—more than twice the area of New York 
State or two thirds as much as California. 
When we reflect on the facility with which 
contraband fluids inundate our seaports on the 
Atlantic in spite of a very large and costly police, 
what can we reasonably expect in our Pacific 
archipelago where an enterprising Malay or China¬ 
man can paddle a canoe or bamboo raft in and 
out of numberless hiding-places with cargo enough 
to give a sporting flavour to the enterprise? 
And pray note that the Philippines are not merely 
close neighbours to Formosa, but even in easier 
reach of British North Borneo! 

Talcao. April 19.—Am awakened by the 
glorious tropical sun smiting in on our bungalow, 
which is at the water’s edge—at the “ Narrows ” 
or “ Golden Gate,” or “ Heads ” of Takao. The 
opposite rocks look so close that one might 
venture to toss a stone across—and when a big 
steamer slips through it seems like hazardous 
pilotage—the actual distance being less in feet 
than there are days in the year. The “ Heads ” of 
Sidney are glorious landmarks to a wonderful port, 
and so are the “ Narrows ” to New York and the 
“ Golden Gate ” to ’Frisco j but their proud compeer 
is this marvellously sheltered port at the southern 
end of Taiwan—a short day’s run to John Bull 
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at Hong-Kong or Uncle Sam in the Philippines. 
We have a splendid view of the ocean towards 
the Pescadores and China in the west. On the 
rocky bluff opposite the Chinese Government once 
had military defences, and at the foot of these 
is the old town where many junks are at anchor, 
having sailed across from Amoy, or Canton, or 
possibly come up from a smuggling venture in 
the Philippines. 

Farther inland the harbour widens out into a 
spacious modem port with a massive wharf so 
long that steamers of 3,000 tons can discharge 
cargo ten at a time. Great hoisting cranes are 
here and many fireproof warehouses. Half a 
dozen steamers are in port, and they are busy 
hoisting cargo in and out. But busier still are 
innumerable Chinese junks. Those that I see 
here seem about 80 or 90 feet long—about 
the size of our Gloucester Schooners. In spite 
of their clumsy appearance they carry cargo 
successfully to every port in the Eastern seas, 
and doubtless they carry it cheaply or they would 
not compete successfully with the steamships of 
Japan. One of these was unloading earthenware 
water jars as I passed along the custom house 
bund or quay, and I climbed aboard amid the 
discharging coolies. The Japanese harbour-master 
was with me, and I learned then that he had never 
before been upon the deck of such a craft— 
deeming it doubtless beneath his personal notice. 
I asked him to present my compliments to the 
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Chinese captain and request permission to look 
about. A grave and learned-looking man was 
the skipper, sitting cross-legged under the poop 
deck in the space reserved for officers and high- 
grade passengers. There was no head room, in 
our sense, for no one stood up in his cabin; one 
entered on all fours and sat or slept on the clean 
mats. The forecastle was equally clean and well 
ventilated, a mat for each man, plenty of light 
and air—not a speck of dirt. The captain had 
on a suit of some loose, black, shiny stuff, Chinese 
pattern, and was gravely smoking a long pipe. 

The massive rudder-head came up through his 
cabin and suggested wet moments in case of a 
heavy following sea; but a junk is a buoyant 
thing with plenty of rise fore and aft. The 
anchor was as in the times of Marco Polo, and is 
heaved in over a wooden drum that reaches clean 
across the forecastle and through the bulwarks. 
There was a square wooden water tank at the 
comer of the poop where the captain could watch 
it. The cook had a fire going near it—a few 
charcoals with a pot over it—no complicated 
galley—rice for all hands—also tea. There are 
those who denounce Japan because her people 
work for less wages than some in America. Let 
these denunciatory patriots take heart, for out 
here the Japanese clamour for protection against 
Chinese competition. Indeed, it is hard to reach 
any country that does not complain of labour 
competition from some neighbouring one and it 
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is harder still to find any country that has pros¬ 
pered by pandering to the euphemistic fallacies 
of protectionism. 

The Chinese junk has existed from time imme¬ 
morial, and she will probably flourish proudly 
throughout the seven seas long after the last 
lump of coal has been quarried or the last gallon 
of oil pumped from the wells of Mexico or Baku. 
The earliest European travellers were astounded 
by the magnificence and seaworthiness of Chinese 
ocean craft seven centuries ago; and we need 
to recall that nearly every advance in navigation 
from the first mariner’s compass to the watertight 
compartments of our modem steamers is of 
Chinese invention. These people have ever built 
swift and seaworthy craft and they have produced 
mariners of skill and courage—enduring unto this 
very hour. Their motive power is derived from 
the winds of heaven and the muscles which they 
apply at the oar. These are not apt to propel 
a junk thirty miles an hour, but the owner of 
that junk earns nevertheless a goodly dividend— 
perhaps a better one than the man who makes 
a speed record on coal or oil. Wind has not 
gone up in price and sails are cheap. To me the 
junk has ever been a source of delight, for it is 
the apotheosis of manual dexterity. One can 
hardly think of any injury to such a craft that 
could not be made good by her own crew, assisted 
by the tools usual on any sailing craft. We of 
wasteful democracy have come to despise hand 
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labour. When our machines go wrong we send far 
away for a missing part, and'meanwhile salaries 
go on and men remain idle. Not so in Junkland ! 
When the wind fails the long sweeps are used as 
auxiliary, and when the wind is fair there are 
always odd jobs that help to keep the crew at 
work and the owners contented. Those who 
think that sailing craft is doomed have never 
seen the Far Eastern ports. But while junks 
appear to be cheap, in American eyes, there is 
a yet cheaper craft in these waters. I refer to 
a sea-going craft, with two or three masts and 
sails, plus a few oars. The rafts that I saw were 
about 25 feet in length, about 6 in width, 
and the bamboo trunks (ten in number) were 
slightly turned upwards at the bow. The rig 
was balance lug with ten reef battens. Several 
came in from the open sea early this morning, 
usually three Chinamen as crew—each an athlete 
and each so stripped as to leave no doubt on the 
score of sex. These men had apparently been 
fishing, to judge by the nets piled in the waist; 
and the harbour-master said that they frequently 
stayed away several days at a time, according to 
their luck. Many are lost—or at least are never 
heard of again; and yet the game is a grand one 
and the fear of death is their least concern. And 
now let me ask a customs collector! What is 
your official machinery worth in the face of 
smugglers trained in the school of Chinese Taiwan ? 
What can an army of coastguards-men do against 
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contraband that slips in from the open sea on 
a few spars of hollow bamboo! How protect a 
thousand miles of difficult coastline unless you 
keep a million men at their posts day and night! 
Even Japan with her exoellently trained gendar¬ 
merie confesses that smuggling continues to be 
a lucrative business for junks—and even more 
so for the almost invisible rafts of bamboo. 
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CHAPTER VII 


A School for the Children of Head-hunting Savages—A Lumber 
Camp on Mount Arisan—Japanese Forestry. 

April 23.—He who would measure the greatness 
oi modem Japan must study her in the far-away 
outskirts of her Empire. Anyone can be reason¬ 
ably well behaved when under the eyes of parents, 
teachers, policemen; but the test of character 
comes when a lad leaves home and suddenly 
finds himself endowed with administrative powers 
amongst a people too weak to resent injustice. 
One of the wisest and most learned students in 
the field of national expansion, the great de 
Tocqueville, has a passage full of depth for those 
attempting to rule an alien people: “ The 
Physiognomy of a Government can best be judged 
in its colonies, for there its characteristic traits 
usually appear larger and more distinct. When 
I wish to judge of the spirit and the faults of the 
Administration of Louis XTVI must go to Canada. 
Its deformity is there seen as through a micro¬ 
scope.” And were de Tocqueville to re-visit this 
continent after the lapse of near a century he 
would in the French city of Quebec find his books 
under the ban of a Roman priesthood and 
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his fellow Frenchmen still on the peasant level. 

Formosa furnishes excellent evidence that Japan 
is avoiding the methods which wrecked the 
colonies of every Catholic power in Europe, and 
on the other hand we may safely conclude that 
she is imitating no one, but pursuing in her 
dependencies a policy such as Herbert Spencer 
would have called “ enlightened self-interest.” 

Let us return to our savages—the 130,000 
head-hunters—murderous Malays. A Christian 
colonizing people would say No good Indian but 
a dead Indian. Not so the political pathologist 
of Japan. He knows that those savages err 
through superstition and the memory of past 
wrongs; that they are brave and intelligent; 
that however implacable the present generation 
may be, the next promises well At many points 
we saw groups of the partially domesticated 
aborigines; and the older savages were hideous 
to our eyes because of their tattoo and barbaric 
ornaments. 

But at one part of the great inland mountain 
range I was ushered into a country school-house 
where sat about one hundred children with clean, 
interested faces. They were in the semi-European 
dress of the modern Japanese pupil; the teacher 
was Japanese and the room in general was 
reminiscent of a well-appointed country school. 
Work at the blackboard was in full swing—also 
mental arithmetic. We were presented to the 
teacher whilst the whole school rose and stood 
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respectfully until told to resume their seats. 
Of course I begged for some singing and calisthenio 
exercises, for in these I can see more of native 
quality than in the purely academic ones. There 
was a melodeon, and the children sang with gusto 
Japanese words to tunes reminiscent of our 
popular melodies. Then for our benefit was 
enacted a scene of much gymnastio no less than 
dramatic virtue—an old popular legend recounting 
how a brave but small man had fought and 
conquered a giant bully. The words I could not 
follow, but the active young ones clapped their 
little hands; stretched their little arms ; clenched 
their little fists; stamped their little bare feet, 
and flashed their little eyes in a manner that left 
no doubt as to the ultimate fate of that hypothe¬ 
tical tyrant. 

And then in marched from the neighbouring 
room two of the biggest boys beating a huge 
bass drum and clashing a pair of sounding cymbals 
of brass. This was the triumphant climax; and 
then all resumed their seats panting with excite¬ 
ment and happiness. 

I looked intently up and down the rows of 
little faces, and had I been told that it was a 
school of mixed Malay, Chinese, Japanese, or 
even American Indians I would not have been 
surprised; for all were dressed after the same 
fashion and there were no distinguishing hair 
arrangements. Yet all were technically savages 
whose fathers and mothers regarded the murder 
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of strangers a sacred patriotic duty. And indeed, 
one had not far to look for confirmation; for 
the school building is open on all sides, the window¬ 
sills are but 2 or 3 feet from the ground, and 
the Japanese Government is wisely tolerant. 
Consequently I noted a steady blocking up of 
these windows by the bodies of naked or half- 
naked parents with fiercely tattooed and mutilated 
faces, and eyes that flashed furtively from side 
to side. It would have been incredible, had I 
not been assured officially, that this body of 
cheerful, intelligent, confiding, and altogether 
lovable children belonged to the horrible fathers 
and mothers who thronged eagerly at the open¬ 
ings. They could not understand the Japanese, 
nor the arithmetical symbols on the blackboard, 
but the veriest brute amongst them could recognize 
in that schoolmaster a benefactor who was 
raising their children to a social and economic 
level undreamed of by any one of them in the I 
past generation. How few schools, I thought, 
could permit its avenues to be in this way blocked j 
up ? How few Governments, I also thought, 
would have the good sense to permit this constant^ 
intrusion ! Of course it has its inconvenience; 
but savages are suspicious, and how win their 
confidence more easily than by giving mothers 
and fathers free access at all times to the scene * 
of their children's activities ? And on this occasion 
half the mothers had papooses in bundles over | 
their shoulders and not a single baby squawked; 
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and not a father or mother spoke; and not a 
single pupil turned a head or otherwise showed 
inconvenience from the many eager eyes fixed 
upon them. 

Then I saw the teacher and Mr. Yamasaki 
and the local governor in earnest consultation; 
and then I was requested to say some words to 
them which they might ponder upon in future 
years. Mr. Yamasaki was my interpreter and 
was also eloquent, for, at the close, I was formally 
thanked by each of the elders in turn. Then up 
stepped one of the biggest boys, who made me 
a little speech in Japanese, which was a formal 
vote of thanks in the name of the school. The 
Japanese anthem was vigorously sung; we walked 
out amid the throng of head-hunting parents, 
and then, as a final farewell, were honoured by 
three cheers from the whole body of children, 
who had run round the school-house and lined up 
on our path. 

After this experience I felt that I could cheer¬ 
fully embark for home and anticipate at leisure 
a day when the remainder of the 130,000 savages 
would be in Formosa no less obsolete than are 
in Scotland the plundering clans who followed 
Rob Roy. 

It is a long and costly job, this taming of 
savages. It costs many good lives, to say nothing 
of millions of money. But Japan is neither ^ 
vengeful nor impatient, and she wisely pursues a , 
policy of education for the natives backed up 
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by an offer of employment in riper years. In 
other words the Formosan savage has come to 
realize that murder and robbery are no longer 
profitable careers, nor are they ever likely to be 
so long as Japan rules. Nor let me leave the 
impression that Japan rules merely for the 
sentimental satisfaction of playing at the popular 
American game of making the world safe for 
democracy and the missionary. No, far from 
it! This people want neither Bolshevism nor 
alien propaganda of any kind. What they do 
want is opportunity for work and for saving the 
fruit of their work. Hence the cry for good roads 
and safety for life and property. These are the 
most elementary matters for a Colonial Governor 
and these matters are being cared for by Japan. 

We started early on the 22nd of April for a 
lumbering camp far up in the mountains in order 
to see the forest recesses only partially reclaimed 
from aboriginal raiders. We had spent the 
previous night in an excellent Japanese inn at 
Kagi and were to spend the next night on Mount 
Arisan, 8,000 feet above sea level, one of the 
range whence we could see the majestic Mount 
Niitaka, the highest mountain of Japan, higher 
even than the sacred Fuji. It was a whole day’s 
journey doing the less than fifty miles; for the 
railway is narrow gauge and primarily designed 
for the purpose of hauling down massive segments 
of cedar trees. This remarkable road is built 
wholly of American equipment—indeed not only 
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the locomotives and cars, but all the lumbering 
apparatus bore marks of American manufacture. 
I have been on many similar trains in mountainous 
countries—Norway, Natal, the Alps, Darjeeling, 
and of course in our own country—but, as an 
engineering feat, none of them surpass the thirty- 
five miles between the plain and the top of Mount 
Arisan. Six miles out of the thirty-five are cut 
through solid rock—a total of seventy-five tunnels; 
and there are about a hundred trestle bridges, each 
of which is enough to make the traveller catch his 
breath. A train had slipped into the chasm 
below shortly before our arrival, and scarcely 
had we sailed away before another tragedy of 
like nature was in the papers. The reason for 
these deplorable accidents is to be sought in the 
treacherous nature of the volcanic mountain-sides, 
which offer scarce any solid rock-foundation. 
But persistent care and generous Government 
support are steadily minimizing the chances of 
accident, for the line is of great importance as 
tapping a forest of immense value and as forming 
a strategic line between the west and east of the 
island. Every road is of administrative impor¬ 
tance in so far as it penetrates the hitherto 
impenetrable jungle and cuts off the savages 
from their hiding-places. Nothing in European 
mountains can give one an idea of the difficulties 
here surmounted by Japan; for in the Alps 
cattle graze up to the snow line and men can 
climb with ease; but in Formosa the slopes are 
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so steep and yet so insecure that the experienced 
mountaineer is discouraged and needs a scaling 
ladder almost as frequently as an alpenstock. 
Such mountain slopes and gorges have I seen in 
some of the volcanic Antilles, but none quite so 
inaccessible as those about Mount Arisan. 

Our little train of lumber flat cars puffs and 
snorts manfully between the tropical rice and 
sugar of the plains up through bamboo groves 
at the rate of nearly six miles an hour. Little 
by little we commence to see trees of our temperate 
zone—maple and the like and finally the majestio 
cedars that have no rivals in the whole world. 
America has three kinds and Japan four, but those 
of Arisan are the best. We are an empty train, 
although we take up some coal and provisions 
for the lumbering settlement on the heights— 
also a goodly body of peasant passengers—Chinese, 
Japanese and Malay—who are in some way con¬ 
nected with either the railway or the forestry 
department. The road has been open less than 
ten years and requires a goodly number of track 
labourers, masons, carpenters, and machinists to 
anticipate the aocidents inevitable in so difficult 
a piece of engineering. 

Of course I inquired into the wage question, 
but I spare you many pages of such data because 
the money that one receives for a given hour’s 
work is a matter of small concern compared with 
the manner in which he is able to live on that 
wage. An American professor may receive a 
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salary which looks three times larger than that 
of his colleague of Munich or Jena; yet in my 
experience the German professor can live better 
and give his family more social and intellectual 
advantages—at least he did, before the Great 
War. The demagogue makes much ado because 
the labourers of Europe and Asia are paid less 
than those of San Francisco or New York, but 
he talks bunkum. If he knew the world he would 
ask, not what the money amounts to, but how 
the labourer fares at the end of his year. Then 
he would make the discovery that a Japanese 
or Formosan artisan lives under good sanitary 
conditions, rears his family respectably and faces 
the future with no more anxiety than any 
American of the same class. Whether one gets 
$5 a day and the other 50 cents is of secondary 
interest. 

In my beautiful neighbourhood, in the most 
blessed section of New York State, there are 
farmers whom I know who labour throughout 
the hours of daylight and even longer. They pay 
their hired men ten times what they would have 
to pay a coolie in Formosa and they pay innumer¬ 
able taxes on every article they purchase, to say 
nothing of State, county, school, highway, and 
the dog tax. The politicians and the Press bray 
loudly on the profits of farming and the immense 
wheat, com or apple orop. But the farmers 
whom I know close their laborious year happy 
if they are not in debt; and one by one they 
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abandon their acres in the country and hire 
themselves to factories in the town. And if any¬ 
one doubt this, he may peruse a book full of 
abandoned farms which the Government grants 
to anyone willing to pay arrears of taxation. 
So much for the Empire State, and so much for 
our statistical bureaux that carefully juggle the 
figures in order that we may not know the truth. 
How matters be in other States I leave to others ; 
but this I know, that one may search Japan from 
end to end and fail to find farms neglected or 
abandoned as they are in the leading agricultural 
State of this great Republic. How California 
handles her official figures I know not, but in 
my several visits to the Golden west I have rarely 
admired a field or orchard but that I learned 
also the farmer’s name—a Japanese. 

The condition of the farmer class is a barometer 
by which the political economist may measure 
the health of a great nation, and we cannot 
admire too much the intelligence and far-sighted¬ 
ness of the Mikado’s Government in keeping this 
fundamental maxim ever in view. If we had seen 
but the afforestation of Arisan, that in itself 
would explain why China lags behind and Japan 
moves ahead. The horrible floods and famines 
that periodically curse the Middle Kingdom are 
aggravated if not occasioned by Governmental 
indifference to the care of trees. Wherever the 
Japanese flag has penetrated on the Asiatic 
mainland, whether in Korea, Manchuria or the 
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line of the Shantung Railway, millions of little 
trees follow in the wake, and generations of 
Chinamen yet unborn will bless the name of 
Japan the tree-planter! 

In the vast wilderness of primeval forest that 
covers the heights of Taiwan, Japan has inaugu¬ 
rated a system of lumbering in which are blended 
the terrible efficiency of American machinery and 
the scientific methods first applied by Prussia 
as a consequence of the Napoleonic wars. Here 
in the heart of the head-hunting retreats I am 
taken to the edge of a declivity whence I gaze 
down into a valley so deep that the foresters 
there at work can be barely descried without the 
aid of glasses. Across this great chasm runs 
an American steel wire cable more than 1,000 
feet in length, and seeming like a mere piece of 
pack-thread as it recedes from view. Along this 
wire line, which is anchored at each end round 
the stumps of giant cedars, runs a travelling 
pulley tackle from which depend other wires 
that sink and sink far, far down out of sight amid 
the cedars below, dose to me, perched on a 
scaffolding which overhangs the dizzy declivity, 
is a keen signalman with wigwag flags who 
corresponds with another whose little answering 
pennants I barely descry in the regions beneath. 
The empty flat cars are in readiness close behind 
me—also a hoisting machine with an engineer 
at the lever watching the flags. Down the 
abyss there is a gang at work, and soon we hear 
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the hoisting engine puff, and then, from amid the 
trees below, emerges what seems a little billet 
of wood held by a pair of ice tongs and swung 
through space like a ball of cotton in the wind. 
The little wood stick grows in size as the hoisting 
engine draws it nearer; and when at last it is 
daintily dropped upon its railway truck we 
learn, that it may be anywhere from 2 to 20 
feet in diameter, and that this one piece weighs 
at least five tons and completely occupies the 
available space on one flat car. And then the 
hoisting-gear goes down again, and then another 
baby stick starts from the sylvan hollows and 
grows as it rises to the railway level. 

“ How long,” I asked, “ will it be before you 
shall have destroyed all these beautiful trees and 
left these mountains barren ? ” 

“Never!” was the cryptio answer; and then 
my esteemed friend, the head of the whole forest 
administration, Mr. Nagayama, explained that 
it would require thirty years in order to market 
the big trees in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the present Arisan head-quarters. The trains 
are loaded and sent to the saw mill below as 
rapidly as is compatible with safety. And so 
soon as the present crop shall have been exhausted, 
another growth will be ready for future operations. 

Our American lumbering has been usually 
along water-courses where traction has been 
confined to a short haul to the bank, and then 
a great movement in the spring freshets from the 
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forest to the saw mills. The task at Arisan is 
infinitely more complicated and costly, on account 
of the incredibly steep sides of the mountains, 
the size of the trees (many of. them 200 feet 
high), the heavy jungle in the valleys, and the 
consequent cost of getting the logs to a point 
where they can be handled for transport. Mr. 
Nagayama said he employed about a hundred 
Malay “savages” in his department—the rest 
were part Japanese, part Formosan (Chinese). 

Would you see wonders of many kinds, come 
to Arisan! I asked Mr. Nagayama how he made 
the tree free from branches before hoisting— 
and he took me to where a Japanese forester 
was in the act of climbing a cedar whose 
height was 200 feet with a circumference of 20. 
Pray bear in mind that 100 feet is fair height 
for the mainmast of a clipper ship, and 160 
exceptional The sailor has foot-ropes and a 
Jacob’s ladder—the Japanese forester has magical 
skill, steady nerves and the musoles of an athlete. 

His equipment included a heavy hatchet, a 
handsaw and a light rope about 60 or 70 feet 
long. His life hangs upon this little thread. 
It is made of coco-nut fibre and is entirely of 
his own handicraft—well tested, we may be sure. 
Sailors and Alpine climbers will understand what 
this means! 

At each end of this precious oord is a billet 
of oak, about a foot and a half in length, made 
fast at its middle, and this billet he swung so 
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deftly about the huge trunk that he was able 
to seize it on the opposite side and then make 
the rope fast so as to form a circle round the 
trunk as high up as he could reach. This rope- 
circle he then used as a sailor would the wooden 
hoops attached to the luff of a fore and aft main¬ 
sail, and on this girdling string he stood as he 
seized the other billet and swung that about the 
tree and made it fast. Now both billets acted 
as belaying pins, and the whole rope was in use. 
In order to climb higher he now made himself 
secure on the rope above him and then deftly 
released the end below by some very clever rope 
or lasso work—no handling. Then again he used 
the upper girdle as foot-rope and again released 
the girdle below, and thus by means of that 
single piece of quasi-signal halyard he slowly 
ascended to the point where hatchet and saw 
were to remove every branch and leave the trunk 
smooth from the top all the way down. 

What would not such a man earn in America 
on the derricks of skyscrapers ? And after he 
had earned American wages, would he be able 
to command comforts commensurate with what 
he and his wife and his children have to-day in 
their beautiful Japanese home ? 

But enough of commercial afforestation. It is 
depressing; for while Japan is planting trees 
to replace every one cut down. Uncle Sam lays 
waste his inherited forest and prepares the day 
when flood and famine shall come to more countries 
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than those watered by the Yangtse and Hoang 
Ho. We have no end of professors who teach 
dendrology and afforestation; we have costly 
experimental stations; we have still more costly 
bureaux whose officials inundate the country 
with pamphlets about the importance of trees; 
we have tracts of glorious forest reserved as 
national parks, and we have elaborate schemes 
for telling us when whole sections have been 
destroyed by fire. Aye, we even sent forest 
brigades to Europe during the Great War in order 
to parade our theoretical knowledge of things 
about which we were infants in practice. No 
nation talks and writes more about forest preser¬ 
vation than my own beloved America; and no 
country, with the possible exception of China, 
does less to save our tree supply. Japan has 
not copied either Europe or America in this 
matter: she has followed the dictates of her 
own heart in caring for God’s creation, and she 
wisely realizes in time that after all the coal and 
iron mines shall have given their last bucket¬ 
ful, God will still send rain from the clouds and 
the earth yield bountiful increase to such as 
reverently follow his Law. 

And in this mood we left the Mount Arisan 
of modem machinery, and were led by Mr. 
Nagayama to a secluded grove of giant cedars 
far from every sound save that of the birds. 
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Planting Sacred Trees on Mount Arisan—Religion and Japanese 
Colonization—American Grandiloquence—A Farewell Ban¬ 
quet—Sacred Art—Americana in the Far East—The Problem 
of the Philippines—The Japanese Prison System. 

Here Japan had reared a Shinto shrine for 
those of that patriotio faith and practice; and, 
furthermore, she had penetrated the future by 
setting aside a generous tract of virgin forest 
for the ensuring of its quiet and also the care of 
its building and approaches. It is a Quaker in 
simplicity, this wooden temple in the forest, and 
invites to religious meditation. By itself it is 
but a very tidy Japanese house, but symbolically 
it is holy ground, where I easily followed the 
example of our escort and remained standing a 
moment with bowed frame and bared head. It 
was on a hillside, approached by a straight 
avenue, lined on either side by young cherry 
trees. We passed under the saored portal (tori), 
where hung tassels from a massive cable of straw. 
These tassels (said Mr. Nagayama) are to suggest 
that who enters here must have a pure heart and 
a loyal spirit. The first building after this holy 
portal is very lightly constructed and intended 
mainly to exhibit a long scroll on which is a verse 
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from Holy Writ. In front is a wooden box into 
whioh offerings may be dropped, and by its side 
water where the devout symbolically purify their 
spirits by touohing the sacred fluid. But only 
a few feet beyond this first building is the little 
building before which a curtain is drawn, suggest* 
ing the mysteries of God’s law and warning the 
vulgar from meddling with sacred things. The 
whole shrine could easily have been stowed into 
the one bedroom of the Tai Ho Ku hotel, and 
it seemed even smaller for being set amidst 
gigantic cedars that were strong of limb when 
Shinto first became a cult in Japan. No artist 
could devise a picture better calculated to stir 
silent emotion; no poet could see these very 
neat and clean little shrines nestling against the 
sombre background of the forest primeval without 
instinctively echoing the sentiment of the lines 
of Bryant: 

“The groves were God’s first temple . . .” 

Even without the little shrines man could 
worship in such a place; but the straight avenue, 
and the torn and the incipient cherry trees, added 
a human touch to a scene otherwise more akin 
to loneliness. 

As we turned away we were asked to do them 
the honour of planting two baby trees, mine on 
the right, wife’s on the left, of the torii, as we 
approach from outside. Two gardeners were 
there—the holes had been dug and the little 
heaps of earth were neatly stacked. We each 
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in turn performed symbolic purification at the 
holy font; I laid aside my hat and then with a 
specially decorated mattock covered some of the 
roots. The gardeners did the filling in and 
stamping down, after which I fetched some holy 
water and poured a little upon the ground—my 
wife observing the same ceremony for her tree. 
The company meanwhile stood uncovered—the 
chief officer (Nagayama), the Foreign Offioe (Yama¬ 
saki), the Taiwan administration (Hosui), the 
chief of police, and three others. 

Subsequently our -chief official told me that 
never before had any non-Japanese been invited 
to perform this religious act here—and in search¬ 
ing for the reason of this honour paid me I suspect 
that my friend Y. K. in Tokyo had prepared 
them for the visit of an American who, though a 
Christian by birth and training, had spent many 
years in sympathetic study of Oriental forms. 

How far Japan owes her love of trees to religious 
teaching, or how far her theology has been affected 
by this aesthetic national sense, I leave to pro¬ 
founder scholars. Here we are mainly concerned 
with the spirit of colonial Japan; and have to 
note with respect that at the very highest and 
most remote points of her Island Empire she 
announces her presence by providing safe means 
of communication, free and unsectarian schools, 
and, above all, houses of worship maintained in a 
mann er worthy of the cause they represent. 

There is also not far away from the Shinto 
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shrine a temple of Buddha maintained by the 
Government with equal care in this great mountain 
wilderness. Here we were met by the priest, a 
handsome and intelligent bonze, who bade us 
welcome, and invited us to plant a tree at his 
temple also. I have seen and conversed with 
many Buddhist bonzes—not only in Japan, but 
also in Burmah, Ceylon, Siam, and India—and 
uniformly have I been struok by the clearness 
of their eyes and the purity of their skin. 
Doubtless their diet helps to this desirable end, 
for they eschew animal food, tobacco and wine, 
and in other ways live nearer to the command¬ 
ments of Jesus than any so-called Christians it 
has yet been my fortune to know personally. 
Here we performed the same religious acts as 
at the Shinto shrine and planted two more little 
trees. The priest was very civil and told us 
that the Buddha in his temple had been brought 
all the way from Siam, which is much as though 
a Roman Catholic image had been blessed on 
the Tiber—the King of Siam being regarded as 
ex-officio protector of Buddhism in the seven seas. 

There is no Christian mission at Mount Arisan, 
although both Dutch and Spaniards made settle¬ 
ments in Taiwan many centuries ago. What 
religion animates the head-hunting Malays of 
the still unsettled parts of the island I could 
not discover, but doubtless their ancestors were 
Mohammedan or Moros; for the sword and the 
crescent of Islam travelled fast and far during 
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the first seven centuries; or let us roughly say 
between the death of its founder and the discovery 
of the all-water way to the Indies. The Koran 
is to-day memorized by millions, not merely on 
the Atlantic near the Pillars of Hercules, but 
through the Red Sea to India, and still farther 
to Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, and the 
Philippine group, of which Formosa was an impor¬ 
tant part when Mohammedanism ruled in Malaya. 

Japan is perhaps the first example of a great 
Empire fostering religion as part of her ethical 
and administrative machinery, and yet showing 
a tolerant spirit towards alien and hostile creeds. 
Spain, Portugal and France permitted none but 
Romanists in their colonies. All who did not 
recognize the Pope were expelled or burned alive. 
It is for this reason that England shines to-day 
as the one colonial power worth copying; for 
England left her colonies to worship as they 
pleased and, even where she had the power, she 
rarely persecuted. Japan, however, has done 
even more in our generation; for she not only 
tolerates other creeds than her own, but acts on 
the generous and far-sighted principle that man 
is a religious animal and that this need of his 
nature should be gratified to a reasonable extent. 

April 25. Taichu .—If we Americans are a 
race of speculators and rhetoricians, need we 
apologize ? Were not the Red Indians famed 
for their oratory and is not the ohase after wild 
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beasts a sport akin to gambling ? Do not, 
however, leap to the conclusion that we all have 
the blood of Uncas in our veins—although in 
that case we would assuredly seek to trace kinship 
between ourselves and Japan. Many Westerners 
with whom I have talked said they noticed this 
resemblance—especially where the men were mixed 
up at the same labour and all in American working 
dress. Our exclusion laws are as weak as was 
the Great Wall of China: they are an insult 
to a great and friendly neighbour; they hinder 
the good from coming to our shores, yet against 
the dishonest and daring they afford no serious 
obstacle. These could readily tramp across the 
Mexican border into our territory and be confused 
with Indians and half-breeds who now daily 
pass unchallenged. 

Americans become rhetorical and speculative, 
even though they have not aboriginal blood. 
We must seek the causes partly in the climate 
and very largely in the conditions under which 
we have to exist. The blistering sun, the wither¬ 
ing winter winds, the vast desiccated areas of 
mountain and bad lands, the insecurity of life 
and property, the sudden opening of rich mines, 
the even more sudden drops from wealth to 
misery! Under these physical conditions the 
emigrant who leaves England or Holland a rosy, 
rounded open-eyed rustic soon finds that his 
eyes cannot endure the fierce glare of our sun; 
his flesh commences to sit closer to his bones, 
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his features begin to look less like the typical 
John Bull and more like our traditional Uncle 
Sam. In other words the American environment 
modifies him so much that should his children 
or grandchildren return to the ancestral home 
they would be immediately recognized as 
ethnologically alien. It was thus with our 
Puritan ancestors, and equally so with the South 
African Boers no less than their kin who settled 
the Hudson and Mohawk three centuries ago. 
Dutch and English at home are comparatively 
silent and sedate—their American descendants 
have high-pitched voices and gesticulate as do 
Red Indians in a powwow or on the war-path. 

A local baseball game in my village can produce 
more piercing yells and howls and shrieks than 
the greatest event of like nature in any State 
of Europe. The Red Indian has from time 
immemorial voiced enthusiasm and aggressive 
desires by blood-curdling war-whoops—we all 
do it so soon as the virus of this western ozone 
gets into our blood. 

We are a great civilized nation; we are told 
so by every College President at every commence¬ 
ment. Our ideals of political and religious thought 
are the noblest in the whole world. We have 
the assurance of this from every pulpit, endorsed 
by every convention of women's clubs. Our 
standards of living are the highest and every 
politician pledges himself to protect us against 
any alteration of this heavenly condition! 
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The newspapers feed us with an Americanism 
whose counterpart can be found only in Utopia—and 
woe to him who dares turn the searchlight of truth 
on so seductive a triumph of rhapsodical rhetoric. 

The Red Indian was famous for grandiloquence; 
it is not a matter merely of blood—it is the 
result of his life and limitations. We also take 
to rhetorical phrases and largely for cognate 
reasons. When an Indian comes before the 
assembled tribe and relates his adventures he 
gives full rein to an imagination that is infantile 
and a flight of oratory that knows no limitations, 
save in the patience of his audience. 

And so with our Congress men and our millions 
of prize-day speakers in village schools—the 
broadest and highest soaring is encouraged because 
—we have no statistics / Yes, we pretend to 
have a census and also dozens of States have 
hundreds of bureaux with many thousands of 
officials who draw salary for keeping card cata¬ 
logues and publishing, at the taxpayer’s expense, 
tons of pamphlets pretending to give information 
on endless themes from irrigation and earthquakes 
to the caterpillar plague and mosquito larvae. 
Yes—it is all immense and costly; and occasion¬ 
ally out of a thousand pamphlets one paragraph 
may be of service. But as a nation we are 
devoid of a scientifically prepared compendium 
of statistical information. We have no authority 
to which we can turn when our political planers 
fly skyward and out of sight in a mist of nebulous 
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phraseology. Our last census of population was 
egregiously inaccurate; we do not know officially 
the number of Jews or Catholics; our chronicle 
of crime is in the daily Press, but we cannot refer 
to anyone who can tell the number of murders 
in a day or week—or how many are punished. 
We complacently conclude that other countries 
are more wicked, but we have to prove it by 
pounding the pulpit and shouting very loud, 
for our statistical bureau does not yet exist in 
scientific form. We dwell at length on Japanese 
morality, but—always in rhetorical hyperbole. 
Has anyone an idea of how prostitution compares 
in different countries—Japan, pre-war Germany, 
France, and America ? For other countries we 
have carefully corrected figures; for America 
we have to conjecture. 

This happy state of uncertainty in the premises 
means boundless opportunity for the dealer in 
conclusions. As an American I proclaim that 
we have the grandest scenery, the best climate, 
the finest navy, the best army, the most perfect 
general staff, universities, churches, museums, 
all bigger, better or more costly than those of 
any other country—and sometimes there is truth 
in such a sweeping phrase and the foreigner may 
be puzzled in seeking for it. When we shall 
have a statistical central bureau of acknowledged 
authority, oratory will wane but political science 
will be the gainer. The senator who then shall 
thunder forth a oharge that Japanese are immoral 
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or dishonest will have his eloquence challenged by 
any schoolboy who may present him with evidence 
that he is drawing on imagination for his faots. 

Before leaving Takao, the Japanese Governor, 
M. Tomishima, entertained us at a formal banquet 
in the European style—although the service 
was by graceful and smiling kimono maids. The 
menu was Parisian and the wines of the best 
French labels and—taste. There was a speech 
by His Excellency, welcoming us to his prefecture, 
and to this I responded by expressing the hope 
that our two countries might ever be friends. 

On the wall hung only one pioture—a highly 
tinted nude Venus looking amorously for some 
expected Adonis. No doubt the pioture was 
purposely placed there in honour of my visit, 
by way* of kakemono timeliness. It was a picture 
such as might have adorned the once famous 
Hoffman House bar-room in New York; but 
never did I dream that such an erotio nudity 
should find favour in the official circles of a people 
famed for conventional propriety. 

With all the innocence at my command I 
inquired who the very exposed lady was! 
Answer: “ Virgin Mary l ” No—I did not smile; 
for my Japanese hosts had evidently selected 
in my honour what they took to be my favourite 
goddess—a sort of Christian Kwannon-Sama. 

When the famous English captain John Saris 
dropped anchor (1613) in the Japanese port of 
Hirado (Firando) he failed to remove a very 
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gaudy and godless picture of Cupid and Venus 
that ornamented his cabin. This part of Japan 
had in that year many converts to Roman 
Catholicism; and many came aboard his ship 
(the Clove). And all of them made act of worship 
before what they thought was the Virgin Mary 
and her son! Let me quote the very words of 
this pious Protestant mariner which I copied 
from the 1705 edition of “ Navigantium atque 
Itinerantium,” Vol. I, Chapter XXOT. 

“A very strange thing that the Reverend 
planters of Christianity in these parts, whioh 
make 2/3 of the Religion they teach to consist 
in a concern with pictures, should do that work 
so sleevelesly : (sic). That they sh d not make 
their converts perfect in such an important 
point as knowing the picture of the Blessed 
Virgin especially from that of a lewd strumpet 
that’s always drawn with an air of looseness 
and immodesty and plainly discovers herself 
at the first glance. ’Tis to be feared, such 
Japonese Christians as these are no profound 
scholars in the doctrines of religion when they 
have not (han't) learned the introductory lesson 
of pictures; and that the Jesuits that have not 
shewn them the difference between Venus and 
the Virgin Mary han’t labored very hard at 
teaching them their Catechisms.” 

Dogmatic theology leads to strange conclusions. 
In Canton I saw amongst the saintly Buddhas 
the cheery features of the Venetian Marco Polo 
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in sailor’s hat. The French authority in Church 
history (M. Vollet) assures us that Buddha has 
come to be canonized by a Christian Pope! 
Is it strange that a Shinto Governor in Formosa 
should confuse gods of Rome and Athens! Let 
us be charitable in suoh matters, for I am con¬ 
stantly meeting Americans of so-called social 
standing who do not yet know whether Japanese 
women bind their feet or—“ is it Chinese ” ; and 
“ are not Buddhists worshippers of idols,” etc., etc. 

And what has all this to do with colonial Japan, 
you ask impatiently. To which I reply that the 
problems of the Mikado in Taiwan resemble in 
many respects those of England in Hong-Kong 
and Singapore; those of Holland in her Malay 
Archipelago; those of the French Republio in 
Cochin China, and above all our own in the 
Philippines. Since the Great War the new 
doctrine prevails that the powers who rule native 
and alien races do so largely as trustees for 
humanity; and without seeking to explain this 
debatable hypothesis recent events point urgently 
to the importance of an annual conference of 
the five powers who hold in their hands the 
political fortunes of what was once the vast 
Mahometan Empire of Malaya. It is of great 
importance that these five overlords act in concert 
regarding a few matters on which all are agreed 
in principle; for the unrest that disturbs Europe 
is felt in but lesser form throughout India and 
Africa, Japan, China, and the once isolated islands 
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of the Eastern tropics. Japan has gained valuable 
experience in her Formosan campaigns against 
the aboriginal Malays, and so have we in our 
costly warfare amongst the equally savage Moros. 
We should come together and compare notes. 
Above all, we should study the cause of insur¬ 
rection and win to our side the conservative forces 
of the country. Hitherto Americans and Japanese 
have regarded one smother with suspicion, and 
Takao seemed farther from Manila them Cape 
Town from New York. Frequently I asked 
American officers about Formosa and Japanese 
ones about Luzon—but never could I get in¬ 
formation. There seemed a tacit understanding 
that the matter was taboo, and whoever showed 
curiosity would be regarded as a spy. 

This year is therefore memorable in furnishing 
evidence for the first time that the interests of 
Uncle Sam in the tropics are somewhat akin to 
those of Japan. Each is interested in protecting 
the farmer, the fisherman and the merchant. 
Criminals must be arrested and, if necessary, 
pursued into neighbouring territory. Revenue 
laws should be made uniform and also systems 
of taxation. There are a hundred themes on 
which local governors would eagerly consult 
their colleagues were they not prevented by 
political jealousies or international etiquette. 

America has ruled in Manila since 1898. Japan 
has been in Taiwan since 1895. We have at 
this moment as Governor in the Philippines a 
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Leonard Wood—primarily, like Baron Goto, ' 
trained as a physician and surgeon, but developing, 
when opportunity offered, rare qualities of a 
military and administrative order. He is now 
so high in army rank, and so securely intrenched 
in the esteem of his fellow Americans, that he 
can afford to make a report untainted by political 
considerations. The world listens when Leonard 
Wood speaks, for he is of the empire builders: 
he talks the language of Lugard and Lagden in 
Africa; of Creagh and Kitchener in India; of Sir 
Robert Hart in China; of Brooke and Swetten- 
ham in the Java seas; of Gordon or Milner in 
Egypt. He comes to the Philippines in order to 
note the results of American rule after a quarter of a 
century in possession. His report is not encourag¬ 
ing, for he is a truth-teller. So damning are his 
findings that the Government insisted upon his 
remaining in charge of the islands in order to undo 
past harm and give that people a new start. Let 
me glance a moment at this memorable report, 
for from it we learn to appreciate the problems 
which Japan has faced and solved in Formosa. 

Never was an inspection tour made more 
thoroughly than this of Leonard Wood and his 
admirable colleague of Boston, Cameron Forbes. 
They travelled for eleven weeks by sea and by 
rail, auto or horseback. They visited forty-eight 
of the forty-nine provinces and held conferences 
in 449 municipal centres. I know both of those" 
men and would trust their judgment as I honour 
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their courage and truthfulness. And indeed their 
task was hard, for the natives have been living 
in fear of political bosses and gave evidence 
reluctantly, not wishing to incur persecution. 
“ Their fears were very genuine, 1 ’ says the Wood- 
Forbes Report, and “ unhappily there is evidence 
that their apprehensions were well grounded.” 
The Philippine unrest, like that in Africa and 
India, is the product of too much literary education 
which encourages young people to become lawyers, 
journalists and politicians, but spoils them for 
productive hand labour. Uncle Sam started his 
colonial career by dumping upon the Luzon 
shores many cargoes of school teachers, mission¬ 
aries, declarations of independence, and customs 
agents. He poured out many barrels of gold and 
built forts and barracks; and then the people at 
home read glowing reports about the speed with 
which these islands were being Americanized ! 

But this Americanization operated mainly 
amongst those politicians who handled American 
money—just as Indian independence is preached 
most glibly by the soft-handed and spineless 
product of Bengal missionary colleges. The 
Mohammedan of India as of the Philippines 
despises modem Americanization—he wants a firm 
and just government and nothing more. General 
Wood assures us that what they need is “ peace 
and security ”—not politics. Two late Presidents, 
Taft and Wilson, have been responsible for the 
deplorable condition of these islands, both men 
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erring through an ignorance bred of home-brewed 
sentimentalism. In all departments is now a 
lowering of standards through the appointment 
of officials who have merit such as would make 
them useful in Tammany HAIL Judges are 
inferior—especially are the lower courts objects 
of severe criticism. “There are pending in the 
courts of the islands to-day, in round numbers, 
approximately 50,000 cases, including some 8,000 
probate and guardianship cases. Conditions are 
growing steadily worse, and with the present 
personnel and methods the dockets will never 
be cleared. The condition of the courts of first 
instance is generally deplorable, etc., etc. As 
to provincial jails they were found “ overcrowded, 
with little or no provisions for care of the sick. 
Marked favouritism is often shown to prisoners 
with influential friends. . . . The prison guards 
are poorly trained and poorly disciplined. . . . 
The municipal jails are . . . small, dark, usually 
poorly ventilated and unsanitary. The municipal 
prisoners are poorly fed, poorly clad and generally 
poorly cared for. ... It was observed generally 
throughout the islands that there were a great 
number of prisoners awaiting trial for unusually 
long periods. . . .” The report passes in review 
every phase of American colonial activity, and 
concludes that the self-government which these 
islands have exercised during the past eight 
years has ended only in jobbery, corruption, 
and bad government. The final recommendations 
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are suoh as might have been anticipated by anyone 
familiar with Far Eastern conditions, and they 
justify the creation of an intercolonial conference 
for this part of the world—one year at Taihoku, 
the next at Singapore, next at Buitenzorg, next 
at Manila, next at Saigon and so on—including 
Sandakan and possibly Bangkok. 

The report of Leonard Wood justifies Japan 
in her conservatism. America has not yet 
formulated any stable policy affecting subject 
races; and the work of Wood in 1922 may be 
nullified by that of a succeeding administration 
eight years hence. Thus are the natives kept 
in perpetual political uncertainty and capital 
discouraged from venturing in such a field. The 
Moro will fight for the Stars and Stripes in 
Mindanao as his fellow Mussulman of Peshawar 
will shed his blood for John Bull—but he asks in 
return to be protected against the tyranny of 
majority rule—the despotism of democracy. He 
obeys promptly the order of his commanding 
officer, but despises laws made by the rabble. 
Fighting and dying to him are easy—but the 
delays and triokery of law courts and legislative 
juntas are stench in his nostrils. He is a minority 
in matter of numbers, but in quality he merits 
our praise. American independence has no 
glamour in Moro eyes; he honours the spirit 
of a West Point offioer, and dreads the day when 
this shall be replaced by half-caste Philippine 
bosses elected on the democratic plan. 
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In the creed of Islam the Devil incarnate is he 
who would make this world “ safe for democracy,” 
and those who rule millions of brave and indus¬ 
trious Mussulmans must learn this lesson or lose 
the support of their best native elements. 

April 26, Taichu .—Here is a prison and the 
Governor thereof had a strong, intelligent, and 
withal a good-natured face. He had been, so 
I was told, a priest of Buddha, and seemed 
admirably fitted for an occupation in which 
mercy may occasionally modify justice. He was 
a sympathetic mentor to me, and should these 
lines meet his eye they will, I hope, assure him'' 
of my gratitude. Although he had cells for 
900, there were only 600 prisoners at work in 
various occupations—each according to his fitness. 
Of course I knew that this was a jail, but had I 
been led blindfolded into the various workshops 
in the large and tidy enclosure, I might easily 
have imagined myself in a prosperous and well- 
ventilated school for mechanics. The Japanese 
idea regarding prisoners is to employ them at 
some work which will enable them to earn a 
living when released and therefore diminish the 
temptation to again turn to crime as a means of 
support. They are paid a small wage which is 
handed to them on leaving, and their term is 
shortened according to good behaviour. Also 
they have a “ home ” in the town to whioh they 
may go directly from the jail—whilst seeking a job. 
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What impressed me particularly was the absence 
of unpleasant odours—whether in the workshops, 
the cells, the kitchens, or even the latrines. The 
usual jail smell that has become part of our 
language finds no equivalent in a land where all 
take a hot bath every evening and then change 
into a fresh wrapper or sleeping kimono. The 
600 prisoners were busy at cloth weaving or 
basket work, the making of cane chairs and tea- 
tables, travelling cases, footwear, and every variety 
of metal-work and cabinet-making. They weave 
their own prison dress—of course, cotton which 
is dyed the colour of brick red. The Chinese 
prisoners demand more meat or fat in their 
food than do the Japanese, and this matter is 
attenaod to. In the Dairen jail there were but 
two white prisoners, both murderers, both 
American sailors, and both handed over by our 
Consul. They had large airy cells and their 
diet was respected. In the Taichu jail was every 
modem appliance that a prison reformer could 
suggest. Solitary confinement was only resorted 
to in extreme cases, and when these took exercise 
in the prison yard their heads were completely 
concealed by a species of wicker-work extinguisher 
that rested lightly on their shoulders and protected 
them from the curiosity of passing strangers. 
The cells radiated like the spokes of a wheel, and 
at the hub sat a warder who was in electrical 
communication with every one of his jailers in 
order to concentrate them at any point in case 
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of need. On the walls I noted lettering which 
was presumed to have a wholesome effect on all 
who read. One was, “Honour your father and 
your mother”; a second, “Pay respect to the 
Law ”; a third, “ Prisoners and keepers must 
be as children and parents,” etc., etc. 

In a large, light and airy hall was a class in 
ethics being addressed by a Buddhist priest— 
the jail chaplain. What impression he made 
upon his hearers no man can tell, least of all an 
Occidental—but whatever he failed to say, it 
could do no harm to have an hour’s rest in an 
atmosphere of moral and physical decency. 

Very few prisoners wore the ball and chain 
at the ankle, and the governor said that this 
punishment was intended as a stigma on such as 
were here for a repetition of the same crime. 
The chain was a very light one—but the moral 
effect was aimed at and not physical inconvenience. 

The prison guards were all in military uniform, 
but had no weapon save their side-arm. The 
governor said that carbines were used only when 
work was done outside the prison enclosure to 
guard against escape. I talked with many prison 
governors regarding flogging, and their views 
coincided with many I had gathered from English 
and Americans interested in penal prophylactios. 
There are hardened characters who beat their 
wives and murder for money and who are but 
slightly affected by the disgrace of penal con¬ 
finement. But such men are apt to be cowards 
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and therefore dread the lash. For such a sound 
flogging acts as a more effective deterrent than 
many months of prison. But the Government 
of Japan has abandoned flogging as it has forbidden 
torture—influenced more by a desire to conciliate 
public opinion in Europe than from a conviction 
that the former methods were wholly wrong. 
And here again there should be a conference of 
prison experts for this part of the world. The 
{ Chinese to-day torture prisoners; but persecution, 
flogging and every form of cruelty is foreign to 
the Japanese nature, and therefore his jails are 
more like trade schools than places of torment. 
But again I repeat that much would be gained 
by the five colonial powers in the tropical Pacific 
were they to exchange views regarding the 
repression of crime as with the checking of disease 
or the abolition of smuggling. Colonial adminis¬ 
tration to-day is largely nullified by the over- 
zealous interference of politicians at home who 
would apply to Batavia and Benares the same 
laws that are current in London or Amsterdam. 
The protest of one governor in the tropics might 
do but little good; if, however, that protest 
were backed by the unanimous opinion of all 
the other governors in colonies with cognate 
problems, what legislature would venture to 
treat it with contempt ? For instance, all the 
five colonial powers have a Chinese problem— 
this means opium—concubines—contract labour 
—and a dozen other matters about which uniform 
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laws are desirable in the interest of both parties. 
Furthermore, it is important that colonial 
governors be men who have had many years 
of service amidst races and climates like those 
we are considering. England owes much of 
her prestige to colonial officials who count their 
service by decades, and whose promotion is 
geneially along the lines already familiar to them. 
Germany lost all her colonies largely because 
she left no initiative to her public servants and 
attempted to rule New Guinea and East Africa 
by the same paragraphs that had been found 
satisfactory in Prussia. Japan has copied much 
from German bureaucracy—and the German 
features need modification if Taiwan is to progress 
according to the Goto programme. Officials must 
not be called home save on holidays; they must 
become one with Formosa or with dependencies 
where their Formosan experience will count. 
Their salaries should be increased according to 
their years of honourable service, and great 
inducements should be held out to those who 
become authorities on the language and law of 
those over whom they rule. The governors of 
prisons should be, as in English colonies, men 
of social standing—preferably retired army officers, 
noted for success in regimental organization. 
America cannot help Japan in this field, for our 
experience with Africans, Red Indians, Eskimos, 
Malays, Caribbees and Seminoles has not been such 
as we would hold up for others to copy from. 
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Tainan and Amping—Geishas and Sing-song Girls— Changing 
Japan—Courtesy and Manners—A Middle School for Girls 
—American Consuls past and present—Farewell to Formosa. 

May 2, 1921.—Farewell Formosa—lovely 
Taiwan good-bye! The type-setter clamours at 
my long lingering on the slopes of Niitaka, and 
urges me to write of Saghalin, Shantung, and 
Corea. So be it! But first a glimpse of Tainan 
and its historical seaport Amping, where the 
Dutch had an important fort and trading base 
in the same years that they settled New York 
and the Hudson River. The port of Amping 
has now every charm save that of deep water. 
Kelung and Takao absorb the modem commerce, 
whilst those who would trade here must anchor 
two miles out and load from shallow lighters— 
or, better still, as in our case, enjoy the novelty 
of sailing on a raft of hollow bamboo stems— 
whose quarter-deck or main saloon is the counter¬ 
part of a big wash-tub. We Caucasians laugh 
at what we fail to understand, and Mother Goose 
also poked fun at the wise men of Gotham 
who “went to sea in a bowl”—but if those 
famous pundits told us their side of the story 

maybe it would appear that they were Chinese, 
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and that their so-called bowl was to them what the 
so-called tub was to the wise Diogenes—a mere 
figure of speech originating in envy. 

At Amping we gazed on the neglected Con¬ 
sulate of Great Britain and marvelled that no 
orthodox tourist had stolen the lion and unicorn 
from over the doorway. There’s another aban¬ 
doned Consulate in Takao, each speaking of the 
good old days when merchants were adventurers 
and when the long arm of John Bull reached 
even into the Formosan jungle. From the 
Oriental point of view, the lion and unicorn should 
not remain exposed to indignity, for these inter¬ 
esting and acrobatic bits of heraldry embody 
the majesty of a great government; and, as such, 
deserve daily care. All honour, therefore, to 
the Japanese police and above all to the Chinese 
Formosans who see that no harm come to these 
alien properties. By this time they have probably 
been purchased and fly the sun-burst of Dai Nippon. 

Of course we clambered about the remains 
of the old fort and the massive buildings which 
little Holland here erected as though she were 
building for all time. But her work was not 
wasted, for much of those ancient walls are now 
utilized in the building of a Normal School for 
Japanese and Formosan students, many of whom 
we noticed in clean white duck uniforms of 
European pattern. At a distance they seemed 
young naval officers, well set up, healthy eyes 
and skins, alert manners, attractive withal. 
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Japanese colonial administration is at its best 
in Formosa, perhaps because the jealous western 
world here does the least meddling. The tourist 
has hitherto avoided this island—but these lines 
may be the innocent means of attracting their 
attention—and then you may wonder what has 
become of the Consular Arms at Amping! 

The Dutch were driven from here by combined 
Japanese and Chinese genius some three or more 
centuries ago. Koxinga was the hero’s name— 
Chinese by the father, but of a Nagasaki mother. 
Fortunate Japan!—for of course this hero of 
legendary prowess has a shrine here equally 
dear to both races—a shrine that is being elabor¬ 
ately repaired; for it symbolizes an Oriental 
Monroe Doctrine none the less living for being 
as yet unrecognized officially. 

Our much quoted and sadly misunderstood 
pronunciamento of 100 years ago means in the 
popular mind merely America for the Americans; 
and we declaim on this theme as though from 
Cape Horn to Hudson’s Bay there were none but 
us Yankees. We have threatened war against 
any power who should undertake to colonize or 
oivilize the misruled hordes of such states as 
Mexico, Haiti, Venezuela, Uruguay, and Costa 
Rica. Japan has rescued Formosa and a goodly 
slice of the Asiatic mainland from political bar¬ 
barism, and is firmly leading its population on 
towards a plane of industrial and intellectual 
activity higher than was ever dreamed of by our 
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most hopeful grandfathers. What a blessing to 
us and to the whole world if Japan would occupy 
one or more of our Latin-American republics and 
make property and life there secure! Those 
wretched peoples are dying of democracy. What 
they need most is an honest and strong adminis¬ 
tration. Maybe we as a nation could give them 
this—but we do not. The American flag flew 
over the Mexican Capitol some seventy years 
ago, and many a patriotic peon of that priest- 
ridden land prayed that it might never be hauled 
down; but Congress declined this white man’s 
burden, and we have now as our nearest southern 
neighbour a large and fertile area peopled by 
aliens in blood, language, and religion, and living 
more nearly to savagery than any dependency 
of Japan. We insist that Mexico remain back¬ 
ward and barbarous. We refuse to civilize that 
country, and we threaten to fight any nation 
attempting so laudable a task. Fortunate indeed 
is Japan that can worship at the same shrine as 
her subject neighbours, that can rejoice in a 
common literature, and above all can look for¬ 
ward to a time when the spirit of Koxinga shall 
unite an army recruited from every state of the 
Far East in defence of the yet unuttered slogan: 
Asia for the Asiatics. 

That night we spent in a Japanese hotel— 
indeed, all the Formosan hotels (save the palatial 
European one in Taihoku) are of delightfully 
clean and cheery native style. There was a 
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wedding going on in the great municipal building 
near by, but we were sleepy and our curiosity 
therefore waned. We heard several well-known 
Moody and Sankey melodies, with Japanese words. 
In my college days I had formed part of a volun¬ 
teer choir organized by those famous evangelists, 
and was therefore surprised, not to say scandalized, 
when each of the sacred songs was followed by 
uproarious shouts and hand clapping. Next 
morning we learned that the musio was deemed 
a part of the festivity—and here once more let 
me warn my friends against drawing theolo¬ 
gically optimistic data from the popularity of 
such jingles as PuU for the Shore and The sweet 
by and by. Maybe Japanese entertainers im¬ 
ported this novelty from our universities where 
many of our most catching hymn tunes are sung 
to irrevStant if not irreverent words. 

Japan is now the classic land of entertainers 
who entertain—entertainments that are enter¬ 
taining. Our ancestors of Rome and Athens, 
Corinth and Syracuse entertained in like manner. 
No feast was complete without a libation to Venus, 
no less than cheery Bacchus. All the arts contri¬ 
buted to such a least, and the wine cup gained 
in fragrance from having first felt the lips of 
beautiful woman. East and West were then 
more close than to-day in matters of social 
relaxation. The early Christians made life hideous 
in Europe—they wrecked every beautiful pagan 
picture, book or temple. It is a mere miracle 
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that we have today some of Horace, Ovid, Pro¬ 
pertius and Aristophanes to remind us of a golden 
era when women were entertaining and Bacchus 
offered only wholesome wine. 

Praise be to God Who kept the Christian monks 
from doing as muoh harm in China and Japan 
as they did in Italy and Spain. The Geisha of 
Kyoto and the Sing-song girls of Canton enter¬ 
tain to-day as they did ten thousand years ago, 
and will no doubt continue to do so long as man 
has wit and health and a little spare money. 

In Taihoku lives Mr. Ling—in a Chinese palace. 
Mr. Ling is a Formosan of taste, no less than 
wealth; and when he gives a banquet he gives 
the beet—which means that Sing-song girls help 
in the entertaining. Ah! such a banquet! 
Writing as I do in a land where men drink a 
bastard beer with two per cent of ansemio froth 
—moribund reminder of Munich days—how reoall 
a banquet in faraway Formosa where graceful 
goddesses wearing much smile and little dress 
kept our glasses filled with sparkling wine from 
the costliest oaves of France ! And all the while 
they carried on provocative converse with 
laughter melodious and words that were never 
coarse. It was a Chinese Hebe who filled my 
glass—and she said she would return with me 
to the Hudson River. But I referred her to my 
wife, and Mr. Ling sent one of his Chinese aides 
who said some severe words to her which I did not 
understand. In any case my Sing-song cup- 
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filler was not one whit intimidated—although she 
left New York out of her subsequent observations. 

We were thirty at this farewell banquet, mostly 
high officials including the Civil Governor and 
his beautiful wife. The Sing-song girls made 
much music before and after the dinner, assisted 
by an orchestra of men performers led by an 
eminent composer whose high honour it was to 
train these ladies professionally. Our friends 
spoke with great respect for the talent and train¬ 
ing of these entertainers, as they did also for the 
Geishas of their own land. The question of 
sexual morality has no more to do with such 
ladies in the Far East than with us in the case 
of chorus girls, typewriters, or others pretending 
to a professional career. My own experience of 
the stage inclines me to believe in the strong 
moral fibre of those who are in the front rank of 
the singing or acting profession. If any of this 
great calling degenerate into sexual promiscuity, 
it means that they are failures in the great race 
and their course henceforth is in the publio high¬ 
way. It is even so with women of the Orient. 
Their professional training is long and costly; 
their work is done in the midst of temptations 
which they anticipate and overcome as only the 
strong and subtle can; many achieve honourable 
matrimony—in other words, on this as on many 
other Eastern themes we should think of others 
as akin to ourselves—however strange momen¬ 
tarily their education and environment. 
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And this education and environment! How 
rapidly and mysteriously are they being modified 
if not radically changed! The Sing-song girl 
is a joy for all time; and so also the temples and 
their surrounding groves; but oh! ye thirsters 
for the Japan of Lafcadio Hearn and E. S. Morse, 
hasten and search carefully or your voyages will 
have been in vain. The Japan that welcomed 
me forty-six years ago was little other than that 
which greeted Will Adams, the Kentish pilot, 
in the days of Taiko Sama. Yet, even in For¬ 
mosa, I could now conduct a party of American 
tourists in suoh wise that they might at each 
step admire American lifts in office buildings, 
American machinery in saw-mills and lumber 
camps, sugar plantations with hundreds of miles 
of narrow-gauge track and every other detail 
perfect as the best in Cuba. I would engage to 
keep my tourist band perpetually in touch with 
telephone and cable service—even to give them 
daily Wall Street quotations. Unless they par¬ 
ticularly desired the conversation of priests and 
scholars, I could engage to introduce them daily 
to Japanese captains of industry who would, 
in good English, discuss the comparative merits 
of technical improvements affecting lumbering, 
sugar, harbour works, tea, camphor, irrigation, and 
a hundred related themes vital to this tropical 
Empire. But the greatest of these is Education, 
and that word in Japan means what it did to 
Froebel and Pestalozzi, Antisthenes, and Plato. 
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My imaginary band of tourists would note every 
American luxury in the form of school furniture, 
but he would have to be old and experienced in 
order to appreciate the consummate skill with 
whioh Japan has, not copied , but combined, the 
best features of European pedagogy, and made 
them a part of her own inherited system. 

It is perhaps idle to remind you that when 
Europe was beginning to emerge from barbarism 
in the days of Charlemagne, Japan was already 
in the period we call J Renaissance —several cen¬ 
turies ahead of us in art and the humanities. 
We have outstripped her in the materialistic and 
factory features of human civilization, but we 
are far behind her to-day in the higher qualities 
of courtesy, honesty, and many other virtues 
which Christianity talks about on Sundays but 
rarely practises at any time. Courtesy is part 
of Japanese family discipline and never absent 
from a school and college curriculum. Pupils 
rise to greet their teacher and of course pay the 
same compliment to strangers visiting a class¬ 
room. I write this not merely after visiting 
numberless educational institutions in different 
Japanese dependencies, but after an unusually 
wide personal acquaintance with colleges and 
students between the Atlantic and Pacific. Ameri¬ 
cans are instinctively sociable and helpful, but 
of courtesy in the world sense we are innocent 
as the Eskimo girl of silk stockings below the 
knee. Our law makers in Congress are men 
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above the average in many respects, but when 
they have pumped my hand with a vigour that 
would fill a cattle trough, and when they have 
pushed the spittoon in my direction or offered 
me a cigar; and when they have tilted back 
their hat and their chair and bade me make my¬ 
self at home—well—to us that is native courtesy. 
But it is a courtesy that is too fragile for export 
—it wilts in the drawing-rooms of old-world 
elegance and leisure. It might pass in modem 
Muscovy—but would be poor equipment for an 
ambassador or commercial traveller in any other 
land. It is American in the sense that it is now 
common in America; but it was not American 
when Washington occupied the White House, 
and when Franklin adorned the politest capital 
of Europe. In Formosa Japan has planted 
excellent schools open to Chinese, Japanese, and 
Malay. Had I youngsters I would send them 
to such a school when very young in order that 
they might learn the languages of the Far East 
along with the other usual branches. Thus 
equipped they would enjoy an immense advan¬ 
tage over other Americans—whether they entered 
a counting house or sought a career in law, medi¬ 
cine, or diplomacy. 

Formosa has excellent schools for girls, and 
from what I saw I would back their graceful 
graduates against a corresponding number of 
Anglo-Saxon alumnae in any career where 
maidenly charm has value. Wife and I inspected 
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a so-called Middle School for girls in Taihoku, 
where the ages are from thirteen to seventeen. 
As usual I asked for singing, sport, and gymnastic 
exercises, in addition to the class-room and other 
orthodox features. In the gymnasium was a 
very exciting contest in full swing—two long 
lines of eager maidens dressed much as American 
college girls on similar occasions—I had almost 
called them Oriental Atalantas in the famous 
raoe with Hippomenes. But here were no golden 
apples to distract—nor competing man. The game 
was akin to the potato race that figures in ship¬ 
board athletics, a game combining a steady eye, 
a sure foot, good wind, graceful torso, and 
sound leg muscles. In each Japanese girls' 
college that I visited the games appeared to 
have been selected mainly with a view to general 
health and graceful carriage rather than mere 
muscular force. The mannish woman of short 
hair and long strides I detest; she is almost as 
bad as the long-haired man with mincing steps. 
Men and women should love each other but not 
be fellow-students. Japan is wise in repudiating 
this effeminate feature of American education. 
The results of our system so loudly vaunted fifty 
years ago have been to coarsen the women and 
distract the men. Woman is happiest when 
hard at work in her kitchen and nursery, and 
man finds felicity only when slaving for a woman 
and fighting anyone who meddles in his domestic 
affairs. These two spheres call for different 
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educational methods, and the two cannot safely 
be oonfounded. 

Nothing could exceed the grace, agility, and 
wholly feminine charm of these Formosa maidens, 
who sprang to the starting like greyhounds on a 
coursing match. There was much laughter and 
applause—as might have been with us, but not 
quite so loud and shrill. Of course I saw no 
pushing or altercation or questioning of the 
umpire—all such things are taboo in the polite 
and pagan Orient. What will the next generation 
be—not merely in Japan but China as well ? 
What will become of our stock stories about Eastern 
women being reared in slavery and ignorance ? 
The schools of the Japanese colonial empire are 
annually graduating potential mothers reared 
in a physical and intellectual freedom suggesting 
the best private academies of this country or 
England; and these are unconsciously modifying 
custom and dress—even domestic architecture 
—so extensively as to bewilder one who remembers 
the life of half a century past. This revolution 
is progressing the more sanely and safely because 
it is in harmony with national tradition and un¬ 
tainted by the paid propaganda of alien emissaries. 

When we entered the room of the singing 
instructor, there was at first a momentary hesi¬ 
tation because the Japanese teacher did not feel 
that he could show off his class to advantage— 
the girls being just then occupied with reading 
from notes made on the blackboard. 
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But the resourceful Mr. Hosui, who had infinite 
imagination backed by very engaging manners, 
made a little speech in which he gratuitously 
promised an American song on my part if they 
would sing for me some of theirs. This had an 
immediate effect, and the room rang with laughter 
and applause. The Professor surrendered with¬ 
out a murmur—the more willingly when he 
learned that in my suite was a notable member 
of the Foreign Office. He had a rich bass voice, 
admirably trained, and I listened with pleasure 
to n^any vocal selections that were nominally 
Japanese but vaguely reminiscent of European 
ancestry. When first I heard musio in the East 
it was to me discordant, yet those who made it 
were well paid and represented long years of 
study. To-day the Japanese marine band from 
the naval depot at Yokuska plays marches by 
Sousa and waltzes by Strauss with a gusto that 
would be impossible unless the players relished 
the sound. When sentences are complicated I 
close the book, and when music is problematical 
I leave the room. Most people go to the opera 
because it is expensive, and because the women 
oompel them. Also they can generally have a 
nap in the back of the box. But few go for 
pleasure. The people who we think are musical 
are not moved by the music so much as by a 
morbid curiosity as to the manner in which 
certain passages of technical difficulty will be 
surmounted. They are of those who frequent 
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the dangerous comers in a steeplechase, not for 
their love of the horse, but in hope of seeing 
the rider break his neck. There is a field where 
the graces fear to tread and only athletes can 
survive; that is the line between real music and 
acrobatic fingering, between the joyous dancing 
of wood nymphs and the painful toe poise of a 
tough-jointed ballet girl. Japan leans now to¬ 
wards real music—the simple songs of our churches 
and nurseries. This is largely the work of schools, 
where all physical drill and gymnastic movement 
is accentuated by the tempo of a parlour organ or 
piano. The next generation will solve many 
problems in this interesting field, but here I can 
only bear witness to the great progress made 
towards appreciating our songs and marches. _ 

My share in this day’s labour was to sing “ Stop 
dat knocking at de door! ” and Mr. Hosui ex¬ 
plained that I would sing a song by a famous 
composer to illustrate an interesting phase of 
American social customs. All this was said in 
Japanese, and I did not hear the translation until 
the steamer had left Formosa below the horizon. 

And so I sang the song of my early school-days, 
when boys blackened their faces with burnt cork 
and organized negro minstrel shows whose only 
distinctive character lay in mispronouncing the 
largest possible number of words. It is a very 
dramatic and elemental song this that I was 
forced into singing; and the feature that found 
most favour was a frequent banging of my fist on 
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the keyboard lid to mark the rising impatience 
of a coloured visitor. Mr. Hosui explained, in 
Japanese, that as America has no sliding panels 
by way of doors, people of quality make their 
needs known by pounding until the door is 
opened—all of which seemed perfectly reason¬ 
able in a land so barbarous as to exclude oivilized 
Japanese! And then Mr. Hosui explained that 
the parents of the young American lady objected 
to the visits of this pounding visitor and wished 
him to leave. But the young man pounded all 
the harder. He did worse—he fetched a Samisen 
(which Americans call banjo), and he played 
outside the young lady’s door and kept on 
playing until the parents let him marry her! 

It was a howling success. Never did a Patti or 
Caruso receive such enthusiastic applause—but 
whether it was for the pounding of my fist, the 
imitations of banjo notes; the vivid portrayal 
of American customs by Mr. Hosui, or the melody 
as emitted by my venerable vocal tubes—all this 
is beyond me. 

Then they all sang the Japanese National 
Anthem, and we all stood. Then in our honour 
all joined in the glorious Anglo-American anthem, 
“ My Country, ’tis of thee ”—also standing. Then 
came a little parting speech, a little hand-shaking 
a collective bow to the densely packed gathering 
of maiden melody, a radiantly responsive smile 
from a hundred sparkling eyes—and away we 
whizzed, parted for ever! 
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Perhaps not! 

Maybe these lines are now before the eyes of 
some whom I have seen or talked with—Japanese, 
Chinese or Malayan; if so, let them accept this by 
way of grateful testimony to their scholarship and 
breeding; also as an invitation to write me in 
correction of such mistakes as I am sure to have 
made in these pages. 

One day I found myself alone in the spacious 
breakfast-room of the Taihoku Hotel, when in 
walked a tall, straight, clean-shaved, and very 
irritable young American with whom I fell into 
conversation, hoping to afford him some help in 
his manifest need. He cursed the Japanese as 
being all dishonest and despotic; he cursed them 
all high and low; he knew what he was talking 
about, for he had just had business relations with 
them. Anger is a form of disease, twin cousin 
to insanity, and the least expensive remedy is to 
reduce the high temperatime of the patient. So 
I listened and nodded my head and let him 
exhaust some spiritual steam, and then learned 
that he was travelling salesman for an important 
drug house in Detroit; that he knew neither 
Japanese nor Chinese; that he had never been 
in the East before; that he knew nothing of local 
custom or police regulations, but nevertheless 
assured me, as I had been similarly assured by 
others of my fellow-countrymen, that Japan 
produced only thieves and liars, whereas all 
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Chinese were honest. He had come over from 
China, where there is no control over the drug 
traffic, and was deeply offended on discovering 
that Japan proteots her people against those who 
sell poison, and that drug drummers must conform 
to certain police formalities as in other civilized 
countries. The smooth-faced young man did 
not say to me that he had chosen to defy the local 
regulations regarding drugs; he dwelt only on 
the extent to which his earnings were being 
impaired by the police of Taiwan. Of course he 
awakened my sympathy, and of course I offered 
to go with him to the Japanese Governor-General, 
to the chief of police, to the medical inspector, 
assuring him that my experience with Japanese 
officials had led me to anticipate a speedy and 
satisfactory settlement of such a tort as the one 
of which he complained. But no !—he nourished 
his antipathy to all things Japanese, and said 
he was catching a steamer that very day for 
Amoy. So we chatted of other things, and he 
warmly praised missionaries, because, he said, 
they bought generously of his drugs. 

After breakfast I hailed a ricksha and called 
on the American Consul-General, H. B. Hitchcock, 
before whom I intended laying the case of this 
injured compatriot. I was bursting with righteous 
indignation and eager to see justice done—but I 
had barely got the words Detroit and drugs 
under way before the Consul raised his hand and 
with a weary smile, such as one wears on hearing a 
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very stale story, begged me to save my sympathy! 
He knew all about that ease; the young man had 
been to see him—and the young man alone was 
at fault. The law was explicit, everybody knew 
its provisions except the young man from Detroit 
who had imbibed the pleasing fiotion that there 
are no ten commandments east of Suez. Then 
the Consul told me of many similar cases— 
always the same complaint of Japanese official 
despotism or duplicity arising from our own fault 
in sending to foreign countries men who have no 
experience of other language than that of Michigan. 

Moreover, let me mention that Mr. Hitchcook 
speaks Japanese fluently, and is a worthy em¬ 
bodiment of Uncle Sam’s regenerated consular 
service—one who not merely watches the interests 
of his country, but enjoys the esteem of those 
with whom he has official dealings. There are 
now several American Consuls in the Far East 
worthy to be ranked amongst the best of that 
honourable service. None of them is paid ade¬ 
quately—nor are any of them housed in a manner 
proportioned to the dignity of the flag they 
represent. Yet on the whole the service has 
markedly improved through the very simple 
proviso that those who reach this dignity are not 
made the sport of politicians as was the case 
when first I sailed these waters. In those irre¬ 
sponsible days anyone was a good Consul who 
could keep sober until after tiffin. In Shanghai 
the Consul-General (1876) had been called home 
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to answer charges of robbing the U.S. mails. In 
1898 (my second visit), another Consul-General 
was being tried under fifteen indictments ranging 
all the way from illegal fees to selling bogus 
passports for up-country coolies. In treaty ports 
an American traveller was forced to discover the 
very unwelcome fact that the honour of his 
country and the safety of his person were fre¬ 
quently at the mercy of one whom his fellow 
Americans declined to receive in their homes. 
All this has happily changed of recent years, 
and our exporting merchants breathe more freely; 
and those who contemplate pleasure cruises in the 
seven seas are encouraged by the thought of a good 
Consul in every port—resembling, if not equalling, so 
excellent an example as Mr. Hitchoook in Formosa. 

We met our Consul and Mrs. Hitchcock at 
various formal functions—the last of which was 
a gala dinner at the Palace of the Governor- 
General, Baron Den. Nothing more fairylike 
has ever greeted me than the view from the terrace 
on that beautiful tropical evening—lawn and lake 
and bridge and stone lanterns and bamboo grove 
and flowering bushes all combined by some genius 
in landscape architecture, and all bathed in the 
soft colours of a tropical twilight. His Excellency 
was dressed wholly in white, as were the members 
of his staff. The soene might have been any one of 
a dozen British Government houses in the tropics 
—all the appointments were in the best European 
taste down to the last detail of table service— 
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the social environment was English and so was 
the language. I had been asked to come half 
an hour ahead of the other guests, for the sake 
of a private chat; and I had of course asked per¬ 
mission to quote His Excellency should he choose 
to express opinions that might aid the cause of 
peace in the Pacific. The half-hour was ex¬ 
hausted ; guests had assembled in the great hall; 
the Court photographer was impatient as the 
twilight deepened; secretaries placed themselves 
in the near foreground and discreetly cleared 
their throats. But Baron Den held me a happy 
listener as he spoke of the island: its develop¬ 
ment ; the assimilation of races; friendship with 
America; the educational problems; opium 
traffic, etc. He talked frankly as one who has 
nothing to conceal and nothing to fear. The 
Washington Conference has amply justified those 
who loved their own country and at the same time 
appreciated the importance of good relations 
with neighbours east and west. It was music 
in my ears when the Governor scouted the idea 
of war between our countries. He denied that 
there was a militarist Japan, although he ad¬ 
mitted that there had been one, a few years ago, 
when relations between Tokyo and Washington 
had become strained to the snapping-point. I 
did not have to point out that our Congress was 
the product of ballots; that the majority of our 
voters were ignorant and easily influenced by 
politicians and newspapers. Japan also has her 
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Yellow Press, although less ramified than the 
dozens of dailies owned and inspired by some of our 
own plutocrats, who preach Peace in the abstract, 
yet encourage those who make war on property. 

The Washington Conference has not eliminated 
Yellow Journalism, but it has alienated from its 
ranks a large proportion of those who had formerly 
believed their fabricated cables about Japan. 

And so, once more, farewell, Formosa. We have 
not space for tabulating all that we saw in that 
enchanted isle—not even the fairy slopes covered 
with tea bushes and the graceful feminine forms 
flitting amongst them and culling Oolong leaves 
for London and New York epicures. 

Formosa is a microscopic empire, yet I am 
compelled to leave it with only a thumbnail 
sketch. But is not all life a thumbnail sketch— 
for the picture we hope to paint some day ? And 
so farewell, Formosa. The train carries us away 
from Tai Hoku—we exchange parting handshakes 
with Japanese officials who have come to the 
station in order to show us courtesy. There are 
the Civil Governor and his beautiful wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. Shimomura, Dr. Oshima, Mr. 
Kamada, Mr. Suyematsu, Mr. Hosui, and many 
heads of departments; and even the Governor- 
General accompanied by the military headquarters 
Commander, General Shiba. God bless them all! 

And so back to Kelung and then another luxur¬ 
ious Japanese mail steamer heading northward 
in search of another colonial Japan. 
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His Excellency Kenjiro Den, Governor General of Taiwan 

(Formosa) 
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CHAPTER X 


Manchuria and Japanese Enterprise—The Battle of Mukden 
Dairen and Port Arthur—Jiu-jitsu. 

May 20. — Nurhachu founded the Manchu 
dynasty and he held court at Mukden about three 
centuries ago, when English Puritans were estab¬ 
lishing civil liberty in Massachusetts and French 
priests in Quebec were setting up the Inquisition 
for the spiritual purging of Indians and Huguenots. 
All things Oriental have still something of legend¬ 
ary antiquity about them, but that is mainly 
because we have subjected European history to 
more scientific scrutiny. The Chinese Republic 
of 1912 overthrew a dynasty no older than the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts or the Dominion 
of Virginia. The Protestants who settled New 
England and Pennsylvania headed a movement 
which in three centuries has carried the common 
law and the common language of England through¬ 
out North America. 

Nurhachu lies buried at Mukden; and to his 
grave I made a pilgrimage as Li Hung Chang did 
to the tomb of General Grant, and as all the world 
bows before the ashes brought from St. Helena 
to the Invalides. 
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Napoleon was the son of a notary; Grant had 
once been a tanner, and Nurhachu rose from a 
pedlar to the then mightiest throne in the whole 
world—a throne from which edicts flew through¬ 
out Cathay much as they had done three centuries 
before in the days of Kublai Khan and Marco Polo. 

The pedlar who becomes Emperor of all the 
Manchurias, in addition to the whole of China, 
must of course claim for himself a pedigree worthy 
of his divine station. And so, the story is current 
in Mukden that three heaven-bom and, of course, 
beautiful maidens were bathing in a mountain 
lake when a passing magpie dropped a ripe red 
fruit between the legs of one or more of these 
playful nymphs. Endless virgins have enriched 
the world through a wedding with supernatural 
or mystical bridegrooms; and few royal houses 
have escaped a founder who owed his existence 
to the Gods of Olympus or the lassies who dallied 
with Krishna on the slopes of Himalaya. 

The divinity of the ripe red berry in due course 
gave birth to a hero, and this hero begat others 
who ultimately oonquered one tribe of Manchus 
after another until the climax was capped by 
Nurhachu himself—whose pedlar pack may to-day 
be seen in the ancient palace of Mukden. 

Nurhachu did for China the reverse of what 
Napoleon did for the Western world; for whilst 
the French Revolution swept away pigtails from 
fashionable oircles, this Manchu monarch made 
every Chinaman prove his loyalty by shaving 
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his head and braiding his hair in a queue reaching 
to the ground. 

Mukden calls for a tear from every sentimental 
traveller who ponders on the rise and fall of 
dynasties—and more particularly the ups and 
downs oi Manchuria during the past three troubled 
centuries. The long pigtail became emblematic 
of Chinese bourbonism or backwardism; it made 
the Chinese official an object of ridioule and we 
cannot more felicitously characterize to-day the 
red tape of a bureaucrat than by invoking the 
French equivalent Chinoiserie. 

Nurhachu was a great Bismarck in his day; 
but that day was short. We couple the Iron 
Chancellor’s name with Unity by brutal measures; 
but brutal methods rarely have lasting or bene¬ 
ficent consequences. The Hohenzollem dynasty 
has gone the way of the Manchu—three centuries 
of blood and iron—pigtails and bureaucracy; 
bourbon obstinacy; Junker conceit. Japan is 
now showing Manchuria how to regain the pros¬ 
perity that reigned here when Marco Polo described 
it in the thirteenth century. The Mikado’s flag 
is a very recent spectacle in these parts; moreover, 
Japan moves very cautiously, for fear of stirring 
the jealousy of other powers. But she can 
proudly place all her cards upon the table of an 
international conference and challenge the world 
to furnish good reason for their meddling. 

She fought China in 1894 and Russia in 1904: 
both were honourable wars and of service to 
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humanity. Sinoe than she has done so much to 
make property and life secure that Manchuria 
has added to her population beyond any other 
section of Eastern Asia; and her wealth has 
increased proportionately. Japan draws a steady 
stream of population from Chinese territory to 
such parts of Manchuria as she is able or willing 
to protect, and we may look for an increase of 
this prosperity proportioned to the area over which 
the Tokyo Government may extend its railways 
and rural police. 

Those who visit the Far East for the first time 
have eyes and ears open for the complaints of 
those who expect human perfection. But those of 
us who can recall the barbarous condition of all 
Northern China half a century ago must marvel 
that any nation oould in so short a time do what 
Japan has done. England found Hong-Kong a 
barren rock in 1840—and to-day the Chinese 
crowd in so thickly that they have to drip over 
into boats along the water front because there 
is not room enough on shore. 

From Mukden we were taken over the com¬ 
pletely modem colliery town (Fushun), about 
twenty miles away as the crow flies, and there 
were invited to bear witness in regard to endless 
machinery and buildings, all of the most up-to- 
date character and all connected with vast coal 
deposits that yield millions of tons each year 
and employ thousands of Chinese coolies. What 
they get for their labour I know not and care 
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less. Mr. N. Tajima told me much on the subject; 
but whether their pay is 20 cents an hour or ' 
day is irrelevant compared with whether the ^ 
wage is an inducement for them to leave their 
home and seek work under Japanese rule. Mr. 
Tajima, who is an important official of the com¬ 
pany, agreed with other Japanese in admitting 
that the Chinese as a coolie labourer could wear : 
out those of his own country. He said that they 
came principally from Shantung by way of 
Cheefoo; and that some of their superiority was 
owing to a more generous diet. They come in 
early spring and return at the end of the autumn, 
carrying their earnings when they have not 
gambled them away—for, as elsewhere, the Chinese 
love to gamble. All Japanese unite in praising 
the docility of Chinese workmen along with their 
intelligence and endurance. 

Those of our alarmists who dread Japanese 
immigration on a large scale may find comfort 
in the very small number that have so far 
colonized any portion of the Chinese mainland. 
Time can do much to modify a race, especially 
if a radical change be made in dress, diet and 
home architecture. The next generation of Nipon- 
nese may have adopted the heating methods of 
Manchuria if not Siberia, they may have also 
acquired a taste for heavier and more heating 
food; but so far the Japanese, like the French- 1 
man, shows little disposition to forsake his native 
soil, much less his ancestral habits. The problem 
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is, however, one which only the next generation 
can intelligently pass upon; and therefore, at 
this moment, the colonial triumphs of Japan are 
not so much those of England settling America 
as those of a centralized and very paternal state 
developing by modem methods a very backward 
community that is as yet but partly reclaimed 
from barbarism, not to say chaos and Bolshevism. 

Before taking leave of the great founder of 
the Manchu dynasty, let us note the subtle but 
strong connection between Nurhachu of Mukden 
and the divine Koxinga of Taiwan—the same 
who drove the Dutch from Amping and who 
ruled the island as an independent empire. 
The father of Koxinga remained loyal to the 
former Chinese dynasty (Ming) which Nurhachu 
overthrew, and for this he was put to death. 
But the son escaped to Formosa, and is now 
worshipped as the liberator of that beautiful 
island. Japanese and Chinese unite in honouring 
the temple of Koxinga, while the very name of 
Nurhachu is but vaguely reoalled by a few 
scholars interested in the psychology of national 
expansion and collapse. The story of the Manchu 
dynasty is a weary chronicle of blunder and blind 
obstinacy in high places. Russia persistently 
encroached from the north; England broke in 
from the ocean. And even as late as 1876, when 
I travelled in a springless cart on two wheels 
from the coast to the capital, I was refused 
permission unless I signed an undertaking not to 
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go near the rebel head-quarters! This referred 
to the great Taiping rebellion which devastated 
the centre of China with a thoroughness akin to 
that of Attila, Genseric or William II. China 
lost more than ten millions of inhabitants in this 
one campaign of butchery; and as to the property 
destroyed it can only be surmised by considering 
the present economic helplessness of a nation 
whose units are nevertheless models of thrift, 
industry and ingenuity. There was no statis¬ 
tician in the armies of the Taiping, and ten 
million is but the estimate of those whose guess 
is apt to be near the truth. Let us bear these 
things in mind as we sip our Sauteme over a 
delicious Parisian menu while our Pullman dining- 
car wings its way through smiling fields of grain 
where farmers bless the Japanese policeman who 
protects them from spoliation. 

Who can understand modem Germany, if 
ignorant of the great religious war that made a 
wilderness of half that country during the same 
generation that saw the unity of Japan under 
Iyeyas and the Manchu beginnings in China. 
Nor let us be too severe on the followers of 
Nurhachu when we reflect that France under her 
most glorious Louis XIV drove away more than 
a million of her most intelligent and God-fearing 
citizens, all of whom were warmly weloomed by 
neighbouring nations. Had this million been 
decapitated, the loss to France would have been 
less; for as exiles they established industries 
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that competed successfully with those of their 
homeland. The ten million murdered in China 
are no more than the one million lost to 
France—relatively speaking. 

Mukden is prosperous because Japan won the 
great battle here in 1906—because she has 
invested large sums in the development of Man¬ 
churia’s resources, and, above all, because the 
people hope that the present rule of law and order 
may continue. We wished to visit Harbin and 
Mongolia, but all that country was being terrorized 
by bands of plunderers or Christian Bolsheviki— 
somewhat synonymous terms in Mukden. Big 
battles are like big boils—things that are un¬ 
pleasant but unavoidable. They are the culmina¬ 
tion of many little causes each of which is devoid 
of dramatic interest but nevertheless each one 
meriting serious inquiry. The great battle of 
Mukden was the big boil of the Far East, into 
which little drops of poison had been gathering 
ever since 1689 when Russia built her first fort 
on the upper Amur River. You who would 
appreciate Japanese mentality to-day, as you do 
that of England and America, read the “ History 
of Japan ” by Brinkley or the still more detailed 
and recent one by Murdock and Yamagata. In 
those learned pages you will be pained to see 
that Christian Governments compelled China to 
receive Christian emissaries called missionaries. 
Russia from 1689 down to the battle of Mukden 
tramped her troops and her deported colonists 
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from one post forward to the next—in each case 
holding her advantage by force of arms—and 
wresting from China mercantile treaties whenever 
the wretched Manchus were in greater distress 
than usual. And, thus proceeding, the Muscovy 
Empire finally settled in Saghalin, which was 
Japanese quite as much as Long Island is part 
of New York or Newfoundland of Canada. 
The protests of Japan were treated as we in 
Washington listen to Red Indians claiming their 
ancestral hunting grounds. The great Russian 
machine moved steadily and scornfully through¬ 
out the great Empire that once was ruled by 
Ghengis Khan; it moved slowly, for it planted 
its roots deeply. The Cossacks went ahead and 
selected sites for villages; the moujiks came in 
due time and also the village pope; the fields 
were sown in the spring-time, and before the snow 
flew there were cattle under shelter and a good 
supply of hay and com. All this great silent 
social revolution made little stir in the world of 
newspapers, for there was relatively little blood¬ 
shed ; the Russian Government established order 
where formerly was brigandage; the village 
popes did not proselytize; the Chinese found 
employment and good wages under the new 
masters and Colonial Expansion was progressing 
in a manner to delight every intelligent friend 
of Russia, when God in His inscrutable wisdom 
smote the Czar Nicholas with a disease which 
wrecked also the Empire of William II of Germany. 
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Megalomania is the craving for mere bulk— 
mere square miles—mere multiplication of human 
complications. Russia reached Vladivostok and 
thus rounded out the most extensive of the 
world’s empires about the time that Lincoln 
was nominated for the Presidency. Time and 
self-restraint alone were needed to make the 
bulk of Eastern Asia north of the Amur a land 
virtually Russian in speech, in religion and in 
habits. But the last of the Romanoffs, too 
effeminate to lead his own soldiers, had yet the 
offensive manner that leads even great rulers 
to disaster. The last twenty years of Russian 
intercourse with Japan have been filled with 
acts of aggression on the part of this Christian 
Government, followed by protests and, at last, 
by the ultima ratio —a great war that has thrown 
Russia back two centuries and has given the 
hegemony of the great Far East to a people who 
follow the wise maxims of Confucius and the 
gentle teachings of Buddha. 

Mukden is one of the great battles of the world. 
Here fought the troops of Russia and Japan, 
three hundred thousand on each side, and of those 
that fought more than a fourth were killed or 
disabled. It seems a butchery—but so are the 
operating-rooms in our thousands of hospitals. 
The battle was fought on Chinese territory and 
China looked on unconcernedly as she looked on 
while Japan cleared Kiao Chow of German troops 
during the late war. It was a bloody surgical 
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operation this Mukden battle, but it was muoh 
needed. The world is better for that Japanese 
victory; and the world prays that moderation 
may mark the further successes of Nippon 
diplomacy, and that megalomania may never be 
permitted to squander what valour and states¬ 
manship achieved under Meiji rule. 

And now we turn our backs on the barbarous 
edges of Bolshevism and steam away to Dairen 
and Port Arthur—two notable ports of Southern 
Manchuria—both important when the Russian 
flag waved here and both doubly so since they 
have become territory of Japan. 

Port Arthur and Dairen I am using as almost 
identical—much as we think of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, New York and Brooklyn. Dairen 
is but about twenty miles’ air-line from Port 
Arthur and very soon we shall see these two ports 
linked by electric trams and good motor highways, 
to say nothing of aeroplanes. Nothing in our 
Western States can rival the growth of such new 
commercial centres as Japan has created in her 
Manchurian protectorates. When first I sailed 
in the Yellow Sea there was neither Dairen nor 
Port Arthur. Russia occupied this country imme¬ 
diately after the Chinese-Japanese War in order 
to have an ice-free port as terminus of her 
trans-continental railway. She built rapidly but 
strongly; and we can to-day join with Japan 
in paying homage to her engineering achievements 
during the short decade prior to her disasters. 
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Russia was Japan’s overshadowing enemy during 
all of this and the past generation; she blocked 
every avenue of expansion—her diplomacy was 
both brutal and crooked. She finally forced the 
Mikado to declare war and—she lost everything ! 
Yet Russian prisoners could say but good of 
their captors in 1906, and in my many talks about 
Russia I have never heard my Japanese friends 
allude ungenerously to their late enemy or to the 
thousands of latter-day refugees whom we saw 
in every port and on every steamer. It has been 
the fashion to make a joke of Russian laxity in 
matters of Government money—and every tourist 
hears the same stories in every treaty port. No 
doubt Russians tell tales of American “ graft ” 
much as we expatiate on Muscovite bribery. A 
sterling old Scotch engineer in Rangoon told me 
in 1910 that the difference between Manila- 
Spanish and Manila-American was that prior to 
1898 shippers bribed the Spanish officials and 
transacted their business without any further 
difficulty. Since 1898, however, they pay larger 
bribes, are treated rudely and their troubles 
never cease. Russia may or may not deserve 
censure on the score of official corruption, but 
sure am I that we of New York would feel very 
grateful if we had as much to show for our money 
as have Port Arthur and Dairen. The harbour 
works are there and speak eloquently for them¬ 
selves ; so do the substantial modem buildings and 
the work of the sanitary engineer. Russian money 
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brought a large Chinese population, but Japan 
has oontinued the labours of her predecessor and 
each year sees an improvement in the massive 
harbour works; new buildings for the influx of 
population; new roads; and, above all, new 
plantations of little trees all over the once desolate 
hill-tops and water-sheds. To the European 
perhaps the most striking illustration of Russian 
life here is the presence of the drosky—a very 
light victoria—very similar to those of Northern 
Europe generally, but cut down in weight to match 
the sturdy but small Manchurian ponies, that 
are here harnessed after the Russian manner. 
Jinrickshas are good in level countries and ador¬ 
able when occupied by a Japanese lady whose 
gorgeous native umbrella makes a picture to 
enthral the European artist. With suoh a fairy 
freight the tattooed man between the shafts 
bounds along hilariously for any time or space. 
But the Russian is a bulky and an ease-loving 
cargo; he wears loose trousers that he may the 
better curl up on his divan; to him tennis and 
football are the signs of madness; and he takes 
no physical exercise beyond what his duty pre¬ 
scribes. Therefore wherever the Trans-Siberian 
Railway extended, from Lake Baikal to Harbin 
and from Harbin to Port Arthur, along with rails 
and locomotives came the comfortable droskies 
in which the wearied officials could comfortably 
lounge back with no fear of a breakdown to 
either springs or jinricksha coolie. And in paren- 
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thesis let us drop a tear at the disappearance of 
jinriokshas in Japan proper—a disappearance that 
is the natural outcome of motor-cars, cheap 
gasoline and European railways. Nothing can 
arrest this cruel change in the Far East any more 
than we can restore the graceful gondola to 
the canals of Venice. Material progress moves 
manacled to external ugliness; and the price we 
pay for a telephone message is a world made 
hideous by monster poles that push their ugly 
lengths up amongst the trees to the sorrow of 
those who love beauty. 

Maybe some beneficent Napoleon will arise; 
maybe he will suppress motor-boats in Venice; 
maybe—but this is digression ! 

In 1898 I attempted to enter Port Arthur and 
cross the Continent by way of Russia, but the 
police had me on a black list. As an author it 
was pleasant to know that one of my works at 
least was known in the Czar’s Empire—had 
possibly been purchased! But little did I t hink 
that because I had been expelled from his Empire 
by way of Warsaw, the police bars would be up 
against me even at the uttermost end of his 
Eastern frontier. It wets politely explained to 
me in French by a charming Russian colonel, 
that of oourse it wets impossible to help me in this 
case because a book of mine had not merely 
praised Poland, but hetd actually been dedicated 
to George Kennan. 

Thirty years ago I felt in my bones that a war 
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must come between Russia and Japan; for the 
good of Russia no less than for the glory of Japan. 
And I felt confident then, as I frequently expressed 
in public, that when the shook of arms came, 
Japan would emerge as the suzerain power east 
of Mount Everest. 

Let me hasten to say that I do not attribute 
the wreck of Holy Russia solely to my expulsion 
in 1891 or exclusion from Port Arthur in 1898! 
Individual pain or pleasure plays no role in this 
great world drama—and had I been sentenced 
to a Siberian mine, it would not have altered my 
opinion of the Russian people in many respects. 
But official Russia not merely forbade George 
Kennan and his book; they refused to examine 
his well-grounded charges and thus drove a 
normally docile people to desperate measures. 
Whilst Japan had on her throne a Mikado whose 
career justified the loyalty of his people and the 
admiration of Europe, Russia on the contrary 
was cursed by a Czar who united in his most 
unsoldierly person all the despotio impulses of 
a Peter the Great without the humane ones of 
Alexander II. Compare for a moment this last 
of the Romanoffs with Catherine ! Poor shrinking 
Nicholas II dreading the truth and excommuni¬ 
cating a Kennan! Catherine welcoming to her 
court the most liberal thinkers of her time— 
corresponding on equal terms with Diderot, 
Grimm and Voltaire—proclaiming religious toler¬ 
ance when half of Europe had none—and applying 
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the political maxims of Montesquieu whilst that 
great philosopher was deemed a reformer, even 
in France. The crash of the Czar’s great Empire 
oomes at the right moment for Japan, if not for 
the world at large. It is a lesson to those who 
have been overawed by the all but perfect 
bureaucracy of Prussia; it is a timely warning 
to Japan—to proceed oautiously, and above all 
to trust no machine, however perfect. Bureaucracy 
is 90 per cent, mechanical and is useful only in so 
far as the other 10 per cent, is human and humane. 

In Dairen I visited a boarding school for 
Chinamen who came for a three months’ course 
of instruction. At the end of this time they 
graduated as motor-men. The quarters were 
excellent—much cleaner surroundings than any 
motor-man of my acquaintance is apt to have 
in the great city of New York; and his wages, 
after securing a job, are adequate for himself and 
family. The Japanese or Chinese mechanic or 
motor-man has a standard of morality and personal 
cleanliness and domestic decency generally quite 
as high as that of his colleagues in America. 
By permitting a few millions of this class to settle 
amongst us we would raise rather than lower 
our standards of human life. The poorest coolies 
of the Orient live under better physical condi¬ 
tions in Dairen and Port Arthur than do a large 
proportion of our Armenians, Jews, Levantines, 
negroes, Mediterranean half-breeds, and other 
undesirables who annually enter the United 
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States and crowd into our already congested 
slums. Dairen is growing so fast that about 
ten thousand were homeless on the occasion of 
my visit. These formed a vast encampment or 
shanty-town outside the city, where I found 
two theatres well patronized and many shops 
catering to popular needs. These coolies were 
nearly all from Shantung, attracted by the higher 
wages under Japanese rule; and I took pains to 
see as many of them as possible at the most 
crowded hour. Only one showed marks of small¬ 
pox ; nearly all had strikingly clean and healthy 
skins. Their cabins, tents or temporary sheds 
marked them all as of the labouring class; yet 
cleanliness and tidiness were universal. 

Of course we inspected schools, jails, hospitals 
here as elsewhere; but it is wearisome to repeat. 
In the Port Arthur prison all trades were being 
taught, and the same humane system was in 
vogue that characterizes other institutions of this 
character. The Jail Governor admitted to me 
that he could not always distinguish Japanese 
from Chinese when they were dressed alike and 
working side by side—but said that all now 
present were of his race. As he said the words 
I pointed to one who was making cigarettes and 
discovered he was a naturalized American sailor, 
of Mestizo South American blood, who had 
murdered a Japanese policeman and wounded 
several bystanders during a recent shore leave. 
He was in for six years, but good conduct would 
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shorten his term, so said Mr. Onada, our official 
escort. He showed me another American sailor 
who looked like a Sicilian. He had murdered his 
chief, the steward on an American freighter; 
and our Consul in Dairen, Max Kirjassoff, to 
whom I spoke of what I saw, had found no 
reason for asking clemency. The sentences were 
very light in each case; the two whitewashed 
Americans are learning something useful and their 
fellows who have hitherto treated murder lightly 
when in an American port, will receive something 
of a shock at the thought of being manacled and 
jailed by Japanese policemen. Mr. Onada agreed 
with me that Prison Governors should be of high 
social rank, by preference retired Army officers, 
as in the British service. 

At the head-quarters of the police I asked for 
an exhibition of jiu-jitsu, which is the universal 
accomplishment of every Japanese warrior and 
athlete. In this case my wonder was excited 
by the elasticity of those who were tossed over 
the shoulder or head of their adversary and who 
fell upon the floor with a slam that should have 
dislocated their anatomy. But slam after slam 
sounded in frequent sequenoe throughout the 
drill-room and from each slam sprang up a smiling 
victim who ran to face another antagonist. You 
may read learned treatises on this art, which is 
based on a thorough knowledge of anatomy; 
but even the tyro would be impressed as I was 
by the rapidity with which each encounter was 
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decided; by the violence with which the defeated 
party was flung to the floor, and even more by 
the sportsmanlike smile that illumined each face 
—when rising from a fall that would have left me 
senseless. When Japan shall send to us football 
teams as now she sends her champions in baseball 
and tennis, there will be new records in “ first 
aid ” calls for the benefit of those colleges that 
have not yet placed jiu-jitsu on their curriculum. 
After the wrestling I was treated to sword-fencing 
—hot work and heavy, for the sword was long, 
and two hands were used as in old Japan. There 
was authoritative umpiring and no question ever 
arose as to his decision. Japan offers much that 
is marvellous to the unread and home-bred 
tourist; and at first he is impressed by the many 
things that are not as with us. But so soon as 
the first superficial observations are made and 
we find time to look more closely into the reason 
of things, we are pleased to find that Japanese 
are one with us in essentials, however many 
may be the differences in detail. On the field 
of sport and war Japan has given the world a 
priceless example of keen zest in seeking for 
success, but even greater desire to observe the 
rules of chivalry and to bind the wounds of a 
defeated enemy. 

And so farewell, Dairen, and the blood-soaked 
heights of Port Arthur. We hear the call of 
Kiao Chow—up anchor, and off to the sacred 
land of Confucius! 
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Shantung, the Holy Province of Confucius—Germans at Kiao 
Chow—1898 and 1914—The Tmngtao—Tsinan Railway— 
Chinese Influence on the Japanese. 

May 23.—We are on the sacred soil of Shantung 
province—the land that nurtured China's great 
, sage Confucius. Imagine the feelings of an 
American before the tomb of Washington; an 
Englishman in Westminster Abbey; a Moham¬ 
medan approaching Mecca, or a Buddhist pilgrim 
in sight of Benares. The man who has no poesy 
in his nature should never leave his counting- 
house, nor should colonial administration be en¬ 
trusted to those who only count heads. Shan¬ 
tung is the soul of China, for here Confucius 
first enunciated the golden rule that we should 
do to others as we would that others do unto 
us. This doctrine was repeated by the Founder 
of Christianity some five or six hundred years 
afterward; and He made no pretence of uttering 
a novelty. Maybe Confucius borrowed the golden 
rule from Zoroaster, and if that wise man could 
be questioned on the subject he would probably 
reply that his wisdom had been derived from those 
who lived before him and who were his superiors 
in learning and virtue. 
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China honours Confucius to-day—and so do 
| many millions beyond her borders. He taught 
men practical wisdom, and scouted every attempt 
made by zealots to clothe him with supernatural 
attributes. His fame has not faded—on the 
contrary, his words and his example are to-day 
a living force helping hundreds of millions to 
honour God and do good to one’s neighbour. 
Confucius and Buddha supplement one another 
in the Far East—each teaching the love of God, 
whilst approaching the truth from different 
directions. Japan and China are neither atheistic 
nor idolatrous. In matters of religion they have 
never sunk so low as Christian countries; they 
have never instigated religious wars; they have 
never persecuted those who held opposing views 
in theology; they have given us an example 
of enlightened tolerance in days when Christians 
were butchering one another at the call of their 
priests. Japan and China have welcomed all 
religions. If they shut their doors against Euro¬ 
pean missionaries, it was because these emissaries 
did not preach the religion of Christ, but on the 
contrary sought to weaken the allegiance of 
children to their parents and thus produce political 
anarchy. “ H n’y a point de province en Europe 
que la religion chr6tienne n’ait remplie de carnage.” 
So wrote the author of “ Candide ” and the 
“ Dictionnaire Philosophique ”—a Frenchman, a 
worshipper of God, a hater of humbug—a modem 
Confucius. 
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The German Kaiser had never absorbed wisdom 
from the Shantung sage or he would not have 
permitted German missionaries to insult this 
place by their superfluous activities. He despised 
both Buddha and Confucius; he adopted a policy 
of mailed fist in the eastern seas; urged on his 
missionaries to stir up mob violence; and then, 
when two of his priests had been killed, he sent 
warships to the bay of Kiao Chow, ran up the 
German flag (in 1897) and thus inaugurated a 
new regime that lasted until Japan lowered that 
flag—not merely in China but throughout the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Germany did much good to China by seizing 
Kiao Chow bay in this brutal manner, for it was 
a lesson readily learned and not easily forgotten. 
The port of Tsingtao was heavily fortified; 
costly harbour works were executed; the city 
was planned according to the best municipal 
models; it soon became a favourite summer 
home for Europeans of all countries. Germany 
spent money liberally, for she was determined 
to eclipse England and to make this a base from 
which her influence oould penetrate throughout 
China. She built the railway from Tsingtao to the 
interior, nearly three hundred miles. She enjoyed 
virtual sovereignty over a province equal to 
France in population, and she set about exploiting 
this with all the regard for details that has made 
German administration proverbial throughout 
the world. She maintained a strong garrison of 
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German troops, and her young men were allowed 
to serve their military time at this agreeable 
resort rather than incur the expense of a long 
journey home. Nominally Tsingtao was a free 
port for all the world and Shantung a Chinese 
province as of yore; but in reality none but a 
German could find any good use for his time there 
so soon as German methods were in operation. 
In Shanghai or Hong-Kong the flags of all nations 
flew side by side in amity, but Kiao Chow bay 
inaugurated a new policy, or rather revived the 
spirit of protectionism and monopoly that had 
sapped the national vigour of Spain under 
Philip H. 

My acquaintance with Shantung dates from 
1876, when Cheefoo was its principal port for 
foreign commerce and when one Anglo-American 
club enfolded all foreigners in its friendly precincts. 
There were many of German speech—Swiss, Aus¬ 
trian and others from the dozen principalities 
making up the Bismarckian Union—but at that 
time the most extravagant of them dreamed no 
further than trading with natives to whom the 
British was the flag of-justice and equal oppor¬ 
tunity. England had opened the Chinese treaty 
ports and had shared her privileges with all who 
chose to come and help themselves. If she 
fortified Hong-Kong, this was merely the necessary 
insurance against a raid upon her naval base and 
supply of coaL Germans have ever had in every 
British port the same treatment as the children 
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of John Bull; but the moment they were able 
to do so they built a port of their own and placed 
every difficulty in the way of their commercial 
competitors. 

In 1898 I was guest of the German Governor 
and his wife in Tsingtao. They had converted 
the official residence of the retiring Chinese 
Governor into a palace for the Kaiser’s represen¬ 
tative, and here had been installed much Berlin 
furniture made of pine but overlaid in such a 
manner as to look like oak or mahogany. This 
imitation overlay, however, had not been tested 
in Shantung weather, and the rainy season had 
made the ornamental strips to peel and hang 
sulkily down with very depressing effect. The 
governor complained that they could get no good 
servants; that all Chinamen were knavish and 
inefficient. At the officers’ mess was heard the 
same complaint—there were no good servants in 
Shantung—the only ones they had then came from 
Shanghai and these were a source of daily friction; 
for, whilst the Prussian Governor had ordered all 
Chinese to speak only German, he and his 
officers were compelled to address their servants 
in English in order to be understood at alL 

And thus from the very outset German colon¬ 
ization in Shantung showed the germs of its 
decline and extinction. This great province of 
Confucius was made a vassal to Germany because 
two emissaries of an alien bonze or priestly 
potentate had been killed up-country. Religion 
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was thus immediately presented to the Chinese 
min d as a cloak for political ambition. 

Russia and England had so far never meddled 
in local custom and religion. Moreover, it is 
my private opinion from conversation with many 
German officials, that neither the Kaiser nor his 
colonial adviser, Richthofen, knew or cared in 
regard to the sacred nature of Shantung. Richt¬ 
hofen was primarily a mining engineer or mineral¬ 
ogist and Chinamen were to him only so many 
foot-pound units as applicable to drums at the 
mouth of a coal shaft. 

Need we then wonder that in Shantung started 
the anti-foreign movement that spread throughout 
China; that laid siege to the Legations in Pekin; 
that cost rivers of blood; that shook the Chinese 
throne and ended by shaking Germany out of 
Tsingtao ? 

Kaiser Wilhelm II little knew the injury he 
was inflicting upon his own people when he 
published a vile caricature of Asiatic religion and 
called upon Europe to follow him in a crusade 
against the children of Buddha. This gross 
libel was deeply resented—particularly in Shan¬ 
tung ; and I cannot explain its publication save 
by assuming that insanity is from God who applies 
it for His own inscrutable ends. 

In this case it led with terrible Greek tragedy- 
sequence from one mad act to another, until it 
culminated in the rape of Belgium, the great 
world war and the flight for sanctuary in Holland. 
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But in parenthesis let me not be guilty oi ingrati¬ 
tude to one who gave me tokens of good will 
for twenty-five years. He went mad in 1896, of 
which no better evidence need here be adduced 
than the insult he flung at the head of his English 
grandmother by offering to meddle with her 
South African protectorate in 1896. He inciden¬ 
tally resented what I said of his ancestors in 
my “History of Germany” (1806-1848); and his 
resentment against me caused a yawning chasm 
when I published a book on South Africa in which 
I maintained that the Prime Minister who 
permitted the Kruger dispatch to be put upon 
the wires should himself have been put upon the 
guillotine. The Kaiser went mad in 1896—the 
year when he opened the Kiel Canal and dreamed 
of challenging the world by sea as well as land. 

But his madness might have been made harm¬ 
less had there been in Germany any constitutional 
safeguards to meet situations of this kind. On 
the contrary, only flatterers found favour in his 
Court—he changed his ministers as though they 
were uniforms; and whilst Parliament and Press 
kept up an appearance of participating in public 
affairs, the Great War of 1914 was made inevitable 
by the acts of a War Lord who consulted only 
his own generous but dangerous impulses. Thus 
in 1897 a German fleet occupied Kiao Chow, and 
in the year following occupied Manila bay in 
hopes of annexing the Philippines as it had the 
province of Shantung. The first act led to the 
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Boxer outbreak in China and the second shattered 
for ever a sentiment that had grown to be of 
great Germanic importance in the United States. 

But the Kaiser made a grand beginning in 
Tsingtao—so did Napoleon III make of Paris 
the model of its day; and who does not bless 
the mad Ludwig of Bavaria who protected 
Richard Wagner and reared mediaeval castles 
which to-day attract thousands of pilgrims to 
those Alpine shrines. 

Of course, in Tsingtao my first objective was 
the old Chinese Yamen or Government House, 
where in 1898 a Prussian sentry paced up and 
down. The manner in which that Cerberus 
treated me was characteristic of the German 
attitude towards all civilians and particularly to¬ 
wards Chinese, however learned or highly placed. 
When challenged at the outer gate I told him 
that I wished to call on the Governor; to which 
he replied that I should go round to the side 
entranoe—that the main entrance was only for 
people of quality—officers ! 

Before that simple and well-drilled soldier 
could recover from the explosion of wrathful 
resentment which I hurled at him in words of 
Potsdam coinage, I had passed through the main 
entrance and was loudly and raspingly demanding 
audience of His Excellency, whose name was 
Jaeschke. Before landing in Kiao Chow I had 
associated so muoh with English and Japanese, 
where speech is gentle and manners natural, that 
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it was only by an artificial process that I accom¬ 
modated myself to the wholly Prussian conditions. 
Consequently I too assumed the insolent and 
harsh guttural tone habitual in Prussian officials 
of that day, and, with sorrow I say it, found that 
my social status improved in proportion as mj 
behaviour made me blush. 

On this beautiful May 24 of 1921, the Empire 
Day of Britain, I re-visited the old Yamen. 
Nearly a quarter of a century had passed,; and so 
had Kaiser KuUur. I felt like another Rip Van 
Winkle, for all about me was changed. Here was 
a modem city, whereas in 1898 the Yamen had 
jbeen a landmark in a village of mud houses. 
We were cordially received by Mr. Kito, a Japanese 
poet, resembling by his handsome and thoughtful 
expression the late Richard Watson Gilder. He 
was in the garb of a scholar of Japan and conversed 
in French on modem literature in a low and 
musical voice. The Yamen rooms had been 
much improved since the days of Jaeschke; 
the whole place had been made over into a work 
of art—a poet’s paradise. We sat in the garden, 
about which were the inner walls of this interest¬ 
ing house—walls which in Spain or Morocco 
would have enclosed the patio or general court¬ 
yard with a fountain in the midst. This Japanese 
garden had trellis-work overhead and the sun was 
tempered to us by innumerable wisteria flowers 
that made a shade-roof of delicious colour and 
fragrance. Here we drank tea and talked, and 
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forgot all about modem machinery and colonial 
intrigue, dreaming only of early Chinese art and 
its influence on modem Japan. 

Would it do any good if I registered my own 
unaided opinion that the present incumbent of 
the Tsingtao Yamen represents a higher or at 
least a more pleasing civilization than that of any 
resident here since the Black Eagle was hoisted 
in 1897 ? 

But I have come to Shantung for other purposes 
than talking French with a Japanese poet; so 
we tear ourselves from this charmed temple of 
the Muses, clamber into a high-powered motor¬ 
car and spin away over sixteen miles of orthodox 
German chaussee to a hill station with some 
German villas and a summer hotel over whose 
entrance is chiselled in stone: Mecklenburg Haus . 
It has not yet occurred to Japan that this should 
now be changed to Nipponburghaus —the Oriental 
mind appears to treat such things as wise pedes¬ 
trians do the barking of little dogs. We New 
Yorkers tore down the statue of George III in 
Bowling Green—a childish act which has robbed 
us of an interesting landmark. It would have 
been so much simpler to have coifled him in a 
Liberty cap, draped him in the American flag and 
labelled him the father of Amerioan Independence! 

We saw the ruins caused by Germany—all 
the country laid waste as the Japanese troops 
advanced in 1914. It was a stupid act, under 
pretence of being of military necessity. But, so 
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confident were the defenders of Tsingtao that the 
war would soon terminate in a victory for the 
Kaiser, that they harmed nothing in the town 
itself! 

The Japanese Commander-in-Chief had assigned 
as my guide over the German positions a young 
Japanese captain who had taken part in the 
attack and explained every phase of it in English. 
He, of oourse, deprecated the destruction of non¬ 
military buildings, but in common with other 
Japanese never offered any derogatory remarks 
regarding the late enemy. The Japanese had 
50,000 men, and the British 1,500, whilst the 
Germans had but 5,000 with which to man three 
forts, a dozen batteries and a line of trenches three 
miles long. The Kaiser might have anticipated just 
such a contingency when he ordered big forts 
at a point where they must inevitably fall unless 
relieved by sea. And so swift were the blows of 
the Anglo-Japanese force, that the besieged had 
not even time to destroy all of the defences, let 
alone the harbour works. My warrior guide 
spoke in praise of the German forts here, as other 
Japanese officers had praised the Russian defences 
at Port Arthur—and of oourse they credited the 
enemy with courage in defence. But when I 
sum up the huge cost of these two fortified places 
—and add thereto the further cost of Japan’s 
many fortresses and pile on top of that the cost 
of Manila defences to Uncle Sam and Hong-Kong 
to John Bull—the total is an amount barbarously 
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oat of all proportion to the sums expended for 
good roads, canals, harbour works, rural polioe, 
and schools. Let us call another Washington 
Conference—and let us unite the great maritime 
powers in declaring the Pacific Ocean a mart 
clausum in so far as warships and fortresses are 
concerned. Let us proclaim the chief harbours 
as free and unfortified refuges for peaceful mer¬ 
chantmen and brand as outlaws all such as would 
disturb so humane an arrangement. It is as 
easy to keep the peace in the Yellow Sea as on 
Lake Ontario—and if England and America can 
see wisdom in the one case the way is clear for 
an understanding in the other. 

The railway of nearly three hundred miles con¬ 
necting Tsingtao with Tsinan—and thus with 
Shanghai or Pekin—is an admirably equipped 
' and managed property. One must have travelled 
much in China and suffered for the sight of trees 
in order to appreciate what Japan has done 
here as elsewhere to relieve the eye and increase 
the national wealth. Beautiful groves are about 
each station and the whole distance is bordered 
with refreshing shade. An American is pleased 
by noting that all the looomotives and cars have 
a home look, and he is probably surprised to 
learn that Japan buys more than a third of her 
railway material from the United States. Germany 
bought nothing of that kind from us. Japan 
has opened her door wide—indeed wider than the 
American door is opened at San Francisco or 
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New York. The day’s run through Shantung to 
the Yellow River has all the luxury of one from 
New York to Washington or from Calais to Paris. 
The equipment and road-bed leave nothing to be 
desired, and it is hard to think that we are in 
China’s holiest province when dining from a 
Parisian bill of fare and looking out upon Euro¬ 
pean railway stations, with American rolling stock 
on every siding. 

China has the oldest recorded history and in 
many ways a most instructive one. She has for 
many centimes despised the trade of soldiering, 
yet those who have oonquered her by force 
of arms have in their turn succumbed to the 
superior virtues of this peace-loving people. When 
Diogenes was put up for sale as a slave, the 
question was put to him: “ What can you do ? ” 

To which came the prompt answer: “ I am a 

leader of men—sell me to Xeniades—he needs a 
master! ” And so that wealthy Corinthian bought 
a slave to govern both himself and his two sons 
—nor did he ever cease to honour and obey the 
sage of Sinope. The Manchus conquered China 
in the seventeenth century, but only outwardly. 
China did not become changed—but Manchus 
became Chinamen. Whether Japan control Shan¬ 
tung indefinitely or whether she hoist her flag 
at the oapital of the new Cathay, she can but 
anticipate a repetition of past history. Already 
in these few forty-seven years that have passed 
between my first and my last or final visit, I 
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can perceive the beginning of a pacific revolution 
whose outcome should be of material and spiritual 
benefit to China and also Japan. Each country 
is learning from the other; and while at the 
present moment evil passions are in the ascendant 
and brigandage common, a few years, and more 
experience of Japan, will convince the elders of 
the Middle Kingdom that Mikado rule is a great 
improvement on that of the Manchu and 
any rule is preferable to that of mob rule 
disguised as Democracy. In these past forty- 
seven years Japan has become more and more 
Europeanized—and since her occupation of 
Chinese territory she has more and more become 
weaned of ways that were specifically insular 
Nipponnese. Chinese domestic architecture re¬ 
sembles that of London and Holland rather than 
that of Japan; and the Tokyo family whose 
children grow up in Tsingtao or Dairen come to 
prefer tables and chairs and well-warmed houses 
to mats and summerhouses where they must 
shiver all winter over a pot of charcoal China 
will in time have broad highways radiating from 
the ports of Colonial Japan to the interior; and 
these in turn will awaken an ambition for similar 
advantages in the mother island. Already the 
school children of both sexes are dressing in 
Shantung as in Europe; already we find them 
entering the school buildings with leather shoes 
on their feet; already Japanese ohildren in China 
have to learn about the land of their parents— 
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as American women are coached for a Drawing- 
Room at Buckingham Palace. The schools of 
Tsingtao, Dairen and Seoul are training Japanese 
and Chinese children side by side ; and the 
result should have some analogy to giving 
Canadian lads and lassies a year or so of American 
training. We must make allowance for national 
prejudices that are strong still in Chinese of my 
age; but we should have equally strong faith 
in common sense and the healing properties of 
time and fair treatment. 

Well do I recall the bitterness between Americans 
after the triumph of General Grant in 1866— 
when people in the Northern States believed 
everything evil of those in the Southern ones, 
and vice versa. Yet we now can smile at our 
unreasonable hatred ; and we can draw from our 
own experience a hope that the many self-styled 
representatives of an alleged Chinese public 
opinion will soon cease to humbug their more 
industrious compatriots, and that boycotts and 
brigandage will cease and constructive states¬ 
manship begin. 

Those who fought the great American Civil 
War were mainly of one blood and creed— 
British and Protestant. Japan and China are 
almost equally kin in blood and religion—and 
this cannot be too muoh emphasized, seeing that 
Christians have shed more blood over theological 
conundrums during the last three centuries than 
all of pagandom added together. 
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Japan has doubled the importance of Shantung 
commercially since her occupation and has plans 
for the enlargement of Tsingtao—both as a 
port and railway terminus. For statistical infor¬ 
mation you can readily consult such standard 
annals as the “ Statesman’s Year Book ”—whilst 
here I take pains to push aside or conceal the 
vast mass of pamphlets and official reports that 
have helped me in my preparation of these few 
pages. Whether Tsingtao have one million inhabi¬ 
tants, as she probably will have in another decade; 
or whether her population be 100,000, as I am 
assured is the case to-day; or whether she remain 
as I found her in 1898, a village of Chinese huts 
with a large garrison of German soldiers—such 
things are of secondary importance. My concern 
is with political conditions as they affect personal 
happiness—and therefore I look for matters that 
mean tendency and relativity. In 1898 I paddled 
my canoe ashore from a German coasting steamer 
which had cast anchor far out in the shallow 
Kiao Chow bay; and I explored the coast line 
intimately and happily incognito. It was a 
wretched anchorage then and has been made 
into an important port only by an extravagant 
expenditure of German money and a burning 
zeal to injure England. In 1898 the tendency 
of Kaiser colonization was to treat the native 
as a social pariah and even as a dangerous neigh¬ 
bour. I saw German overseers or labour bosses 
using the lash to grunting and sweating coolies 
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as they would to a beast of burden at home; 
and I heard German officials from the Governor 
down speak of the people of China much as I 
later heard their colleagues refer to Papuan 
aborigines of the Bismarck Archipelago; and 
this in the home of Confucius 1 

All this to me meant a tendency toward disaster; 
and Germans could not see it because their sense 
of proportion is defective. They did much 'posi¬ 
tively ; but relatively , they were playing a losing 
game. The practical English administrator does 
not v rattle a sabre or parade soldiers in his colony, 
but he wins the support of a wise Chinaman and 
he invites him to sit in council at the Governor’s 
table and he shakes hands with him publicly on 
the race-course, and when a new law is projected 
or an old one to be modified, the wise Chinaman 
gives advice and the practical Englishman gains 
thereby. 

The Kiao Chow of 1898 had no practical German 
in official power. There were wise Chinamen, 
but they were alienated by the barrack-room 
atmosphere that immediately made itself felt. 
It was all very efficient, so far as it went; but 
the most efficient machine is a poor thing—at 
best it is a body without a soul. In Tsingtao,' 
and in Tsinan, I had abundant opportunity for 
inspecting all the latest manifestations of Japanese 
progress—not merely their harbour works and 
railways, but their schools and jails and hospitals. 
Not even a Prussian could have criticized the 
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manner in which Japan had continued the 
municipal tasks undertaken originally by the 
Kaiser. If that Prussian had been much abroad 
in civilized countries he would probably admit 
that Japan to-day does all that Germany did and 
even more. He would also admit that Japan 
shows a more humane and liberal spirit than was 
possible when Berlin ideals were paramount. 

Before leaving this Tsingtao we were enter¬ 
tained at the palace of the Governor in the park 
on the hill. It was a purely formal affair, served 
in the best French manner and accompanied by 
the usual formal toasts. Royal etiquette was 
observed, for Prince Henry of Prussia had here 
held Court, and we drank our champagne from 
glasses ornamented with royal reminders of the 
late Kaiser. An equerry met us at the door of 
our automobile as we arrived; half-way up the 
grand stairway was another with bows of welcome, 
and at the head of the flight stood the chief 
aides-de-camp ready to present us to Vice-Regal 
Excellency. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Lieutenant-General 
Yuhi, a notable figure during the late war, had 
been called home for a Conference of Colonial 
Governors, but his gracious wife did the honours 
in his absence, assisted by Major-General and 
Mrs. Hikita. Here again arose a conflict of East 
and West, for as guest of honour I was destined 
to sit at the right of the hostess. But Japanese 
custom destines the wife to follow her husband 
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when entering a room! Knowing this much I 
remarked to an equerry that, as the Japanese 
Crown Prince was presumably offering his arm 
to British ladies at London dinner parties, the 
past customs of Japan would probably be modified 
in consequence—and of course in favour of woman. 
But Mrs. Yuhi understood no English and had 
as yet never been troubled in this matter, for 
when I offered her my arm she acted as though 
expecting me to preoede her. But I persisted 
in my revolutionary purpose and she smiled 
perplexedly until an equerry said something to 
her in Japanese, at which my arm felt the pressure 
of hers and we walked in side by side—a new 
reoord in Tsingtao Palace etiquette, another step 
towards arm-in-arm progress! 
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Hokkaido and the Ainua—Amherst College—Governor Kuroda 
and President Clark—Professor Morimoto—Physical Fea¬ 
tures of Hokkaido Otaru—Mixed Marriages—Death of 
Dr. Takamine. 

' Sapporo. June 11.—Here we are in the land 
of the “ Hairy Ainu ”—the remote hyperborean 
Island of Yezo which on the occasion of my 
first visit to Japan (1876) was known principally 
for its dense forests, its fierce bears and a race of 
mysterious people which popular fancy painted 
as clothed from head to feet in hair. Yezo is 
now called Hokkaido; more than five millions 
of acres are under cultivation; the island has 
plenty of bears and also forests, both of whioh 
are a source of national wealth. Coal is here in 
plenty—the output is over $26,000,000 per 
annum; and there are also valuable mines of 
copper, sulphur, iron—even some gold. 

The so-called savages , or aboriginal Ainus, 
prove on closer acquaintance to be more like 
Russian village popes than war-like Mongolians. 
I saw many of them here and in Saghalin, and 
would have treated them as quite of the picture 
had I found them in a pilgrimage to Kieff cathedral, 
or landing from an emigrant ship at the port 
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of New York. There are but a few thousand 
left of this people, who appear as a moribund 
race because they show scant ambition along 
industrial lines. Many, however, have latterly 
married Japanese, and who dares predict that there 
may not be in a few generations a new type of 
man in these northern islands—a man with 
bushy whiskers and long beard fit for a latitude 
where snow storms and northern winds make 
hairy faces a source of comfort, leastways to 
the wearer. 

About the time that Perry was opening Japan 
to foreign commerce in Yeddo bay, Russia was 
acting in a manner to stir colonial activity amongst 
the advisers of the then Tyooon. Pray glance 
at your chart of Eastern China and Siberia; 
and then bear in mind that whilst Japan was 
enjoying her long period of internal peace, Russia’s 
military posts had been erected so close to her 
shores as to bring the fear of a Muscovite raid 
to every thinking mind. America and England 
had their naval bases many thousand miles away 
from Tokyo, but Vladivostok was now but a pleas¬ 
ant day or two from the northern end of Nippon, 
whilst Nikolaievsk at the mouth of the Amur 
was to Saghalin as Long Island to Connecticut. 
Note also that the Islands of Japan, after leaving 
the principal one at the northern end, continue 
geographically in a remarkable line, commencing 
with Hokkaido (Yezo) and Saghalin, continuing 
through the Kurile Islands to the southern edge 
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of the Asiatic mainland at Kamtchatka, thence 
becoming Uncle Sam’s nearest westerly neighbour 
amongst the islands to the south of Behring Sea. 
Thus we shake hands with Colonial Japan not 
merely as between Luzon and Formosa, but even 
more intimately amidst the seals of the Arctic 
Ocean—westward of Alaska. 

All of these Northern Islands were joint property 
of all the world until Russia adopted the policy 
of claiming them as her exclusive conquests— 
not only for hunting and fishing but notably for 
settlement by Cossacks, Mudjiks and even prisoners 
deported for life. Every American schoolboy 
knows that more than a century ago Russia ruled 
not merely all of Alaska, but was feeling her 
way southward into California, in order to control 
the western approaches to North America as she 
already did the easternmost ones of Northern 
Asia. 

During my first visit in Tokyo, the public 
mind was much disturbed by the Russian occupa¬ 
tion of Saghalin—yet this was a blessing in 
disguise; for, by reason of that insolent act, 
Japan was made to realize the importance of 
Hokkaido as a military outpost and also as a 
field for her first colonial experiment in modem 
fashion. 

To-day we travel by railway from Tokyo to the 
northern end of Japan proper; then an excellent 
mail steamer of the Nippon Yusen Keisha Company 
to Hakodate, where we are not allowed to make 
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sketches beoause it is a heavily fortified harbour. 
Then we board another train for Sapporo, dear 
to all good Americans, for here, in 1876, was laid 
out a college campus by President Clark of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, at Amherst. 

Glory be to Amherst College and greater glory 
still to William Smith Clark who first made the 
Christian religion respectable in Japan. I cannot 
find the name of this great man in any encyclo¬ 
paedia, nor do I know of a monument in his honour, 
even in Washington. But when, in 1925, Amherst 
College celebrates the centennial of her chartered 
existence, may I be there to applaud the name 
of her most eminent alumnus, who half a century 
ago made New England a welcome sound in 
Japanese ears. 

Hokkaido, as I have before pointed out, 
makes the Kyoto or Nagasaki resident feel chilly. 
The idea of moving to Hakodate or Sapporo is 
as though a Virginian were asked to live in 
Labrador or a Frenchman in Iceland. Japan 
gladly moves near to the equator but shivers at 
the prospect of an Arctic winter. Yet the plunge 
has to be made; and Japan must adapt herself 
to radically changed conditions of soil and climate 
or else abandon Hokkaido to Russian exploitation. 
The revolution of 1868 brought a great Mikado 
to leadership and his Government immediately 
created a Colonial Ministry. General Kuroda, 
the first Governor of Hokkaido, was, in 1870, 
sent to the United States in order to study the 
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manner in which we had colonized or settled our 
Western States; for the new transcontinental 
railway had given a strong impetus to pioneer 
{arming west of the Mississippi. 

' General Kuroda returned with a report contain¬ 
ing recommendations, all of which were approved 
and immediately translated into aotuality. 

Unde Sam sends endless commissions on free 
excursions about the world. These frequent the 
costliest hotels, drink the best wines and subse¬ 
quently publish lengthy reports which nobody 
reads. Our pigeon holes are crammed with such 
literature and the taxpayer groans under new 
taxes. Kuroda said there must be an institution 
where young men could be trained for the 
colonization of such northern territory as Hok¬ 
kaido—and maybe Saghalin was also in mind— 
who knows ! It is easy for a New England farmer 
to plough in Ohio, Iowa or Kansas—our coloniza¬ 
tion in these cases runs along isothermal belts 
of land where conditions of life are fairly the same. 
But the Japanese farmer must have a leader or 
over-lord if he is to suddenly break away from 
his ancestral rice paddy and subtropical bungalow 
in order to transform himself into a northern 
farmer and “lumberjack.” But Governor ex- 
General Kuroda was a wise man, and patient. 
He felt his ground carefully. He did not have to 
conciliate illiterate voters on behalf of a second 
term as Governor; and therefore he took ample 
time in order to lay his foundations broadly 
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and securely. General Capron, then Commissioner 
of Agriculture in Washington, was engaged as 
administrative adviser in Tokyo, and he agreed 
with Kuroda that an Agricultural College on 
American lines should be inaugurated at Sapporo. 
The Japanese Minister in Washington was re¬ 
quested to select the best man for suoh a task, 
and naturally he chose one who was in great 
demand at home as President of the new Agri¬ 
cultural Department of Amherst College. This 
department had been founded but a few months 
prior to the Meiji era (1808), and President Clark 
oould not well be spared; but Amherst finally 
yielded when the appeal shaped itself into a 
patriotic if not religious duty. Here was a great 
Empire paying America the compliment of seeking 
her assistance in matters educational. Only in 
1872 had the Mikado withdrawn the edict against 
Christianity and already was he founding a 
college to be manned exclusively by Christians 
from Amherst—where the alumni reunions re¬ 
semble an evangelioal conference. 

William Smith Clark knew nothing academical 
save New England and nothing in ethics or 
philosophy save what was acceptable to the 
Amherst Sunday school or chapel congregation. 
He selected an able staff of brother educators 
and in the oentennial year of American Indepen¬ 
dence carried an American campus into Colonial 
Japan. 

The visitor to-day is amazed to find in Sapporo 
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a replica of some Amerioan seat of learning— 
the spacious campus shaded by a few gigantic 
elms or maples and the outer lines flanked by 
detached buildings devoted to classrooms, dormi¬ 
tories, museum—in short the usual features of 
a New England college in the last century. 

Governor Kuroda of course had plenary powers 
in Hokkaido, and President Clark acted subject 
to his approval—wherefore let us note with due 
surprise and pleasure that in the Shinto Governor 
our Christian College President had loyal and 
effective support. 

As to Christianity, the good Kuroda had 
misgivings; for his knowledge of our theology 
had been handed down from the days of Taiko 
and Iyeyas, when the Jesuits brought the Inquisi¬ 
tion to India and stirred up civil disturbances 
in Japan. He insisted upon ethics forming part 
of the Sapporo curriculum, although he objected 
to any religious propaganda on the part of his 
Amherst guests. President Clark professed igno¬ 
rance of ethics as understood by a Japanese, 
and insisted that if such a subject was to be 
included he, as a Christian, could teach only 
the ethics of Christianity. As a choice of evils, 
Governor Kuroda yielded to the otherwise excel¬ 
lent pedagogue, for President Clark promised to 
avoid religious propaganda in the classroom, 
although free to act as he pleased when in his own 
home. 

To-day Sapporo has grown to be a town larger 
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than Amherst, Massachusetts; and her graduates 
are almost equal in number to those of the 
maternal institution. 

Of these perhaps the most distinguished is 
Professor K. Morimoto, who was acting president 
on the occasion of our visit. He holds the degree 
of Ph.D. Johns Hopkins, speaks excellent 
English and attracted me by a very sympathetic 
manner and a face of such power as recalled my 
beloved professor, W. G. Sumner, of Yale. Econo¬ 
mics are also the specialty of Dr. Morimoto. 
I noticed on his shelves books by David A. Wells 
and Francis A. Walker. He spoke warmly of 
Baltimore and his life there as a student; and 
of William Smith Clark he spoke as of a splendid 
organizer. Clark was loaned by Amherst for 
only one year, but in that short space he so 
stamped his impress upon the institution that 
she has progressed smoothly ever since along 
lines by him laid down. The College has vast 
experimental farms and forests, and her students 
have to do practical no less than theoretical 
work in every field of agricultural development. 
The cows that I saw were well-bred Guernseys 
and the pastures were to me infinitely refreshing 
after a long spell of unshaded rice fields. Sapporo 
draws a good half of her students from Southern 
Japan, and these may be expected eventually to 
find the practical solution of how to bring together 
the extremes of hot and cold latitudes. In 
Sapporo I revelled in delioious fresh butter. 
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milk and cream, to say nothing of cereals; and 
I am told that Hakkaido dairy and wheat produots 
are finding more and more favour in Tokyo. 

The population of this island has increased 
enoouragingly since Japanese occupation, but 
Professor Moritomo attached little importance to 
the Malthusian Bugaboo, because, like other 
philosophic students, he knows that population 
ebbs and flows according to stable economic 
laws, and that good government inevitably tends 
toward momentary overpopulation. Some years 
ago, said he, there was much popular excitement 
created by a census indicating a large increase 
in population. Since then, however, this increase 
has been somewhat checked by the same process 
that keeps the birth-rate low in France and even 
more so in certain sections of America. Hokkaido, 
said he, can easily accommodate three or four 
millions more upon the land, but land is no more 
important here than in England—the more im¬ 
portant matter is that of opportunity to earn 
one’s living whether on the water, or under the 
water, or in commerce. 

He showed us over an extensive museum of 
natural history—p&rticuarly rich in prehistoric 
Ainu implements. To me the most interesting 
exhibit was a life-size waxwork group representing 
General Kuroda exploring the island in 1870 
and gathering the material for his exhaustive 
report on which the Mikado subsequently acted. 
Before him trudges a venerable native with 
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long white beard, who leans upon a staff with one 
hand whilst with his right he points out some 
object in the distance. The General has an 
aide-de-camp’s secretary at his side, and behind 
them are two bearded Ainu bearers. Possibly 
some of Professor Clark’s popularity arose from 
his wearing an imposing beard—a fitting appendage 
in this island, although rarely seen in Japan 
proper. I was shown his picture in a place of 
honour, and beneath was a memorial scroll recount¬ 
ing his virtues and services to education. To¬ 
day all the faculty is Japanese, and her graduates 
number nearly 3,000. 

William Smith Clark is credited with having con¬ 
verted ten of his Japanese disciples to Christianity, 
but this I very much doubt—as I doubt those 
claimed for the Jesuit Francis Xavier in the 
sixteenth century. Both Spanish saint and Yankee 
pedagogue were innocent of the Japanese language; 
and even had they given the whole of their 
energies to this one subject they could scarcely 
have achieved such fluency as was needed to 
oonvince a Buddhist that a son could be the 
equal of a father or a virgin be mother of God. 
Such metaphysical abstractions call for a dialectical 
skill that few can master even in their own tongue ; 
and none so far have ever achieved when trans¬ 
planted from Amherst—or even Spain—to Japan 
or China. Xavier, to be sure, is believed by 
some to have had the divine gift of knowing 
every language—he is also credited by an admir- 
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ing biographer with having restored life to four 
corpses. William Smith dark may in time find 
an equally devoted Homer, but my doubts will 
continue—wherever I may then happen to be. 

My Japanese friend from the Foreign Office 
was of the opinion that many of his young 
compatriots dallied with Christianity much as 
our people profess themselves theosophists, followers 
of Bahai , or students of New Thought. By 
joining a Christian communion they were permitted 
a social freedom far beyond native custom, 
particularly in the matter of conversing with 
young girls who became Christians for equally 
amiable reasons. My friend of the Foreign Office 
is highly moral and patriotic—he holds to ancient 
custom, and therefore considers that missionaries 
and jazz bands and the much legginess of 
Christian flappers are all equally dangerous to 
Japanese young men. 

Yezo, or Hokkaido, seems a small thing on the 
map, but then so seem Scotland and Ireland— 
each of which has about the same area, and a 
few climatic features in common. Connecticut 
has but 5,000 square miles to Yezo’s 30,000, and 
the railway from Hakodate to the northern end 
is about 300 miles long. We glibly speak of 
America being a new country and the Orient as 
venerable if not senile; yet in Yezo are unlimited 
virgin forests barely yet surveyed,—ash, oak, 
elm, birch, pine, and chestnut—yielding already 
nearly fifty millions of yen per annum, growing 
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steadily in value, and promising soon to eclipse 
the present importations from Oregon. Japan 
is but on the threshold of her task as forest 
exploiter, although already she has exported 
much lumber to China and Australia no less than 
to Japan proper. On the occasion of my first 
visit Yezo had but about 60,000 inhabitants, but 
the number was increasing, and now there are 
between two and three millions of Japanese— 
the Ainus being but 18,000. As before indicated, 
statistics are to me dangerous tools—misleading 
if not mendacious. Only an expert in such 
crooked lanes can successfully reach his goal. 
My own state of New York offers a sad picture 
of abandoned farms and increase of city slums. 
Yet our so-called statistical officials continue to 
print figures which flatter the unthinking patriot 
by telling him that farm property has increased 
in value throughout the state. The reverse is 
the truth. Farm values have decreased; but 
rich men from the cities have reared palaces 
on what was once a real farm; and the tax 
commissioners continue to humbug the public 
by rating as a farm property what is vastly more 
suggestive of Saint Cloud or Sans Souoi. 

My optimism in regard to Hokkaido is based 
upon her steady increase, not merely in population 
but in means of transportation, in road and 
harbour construction, in land brought under 
cultivation, in the development of mines and 
factories, and in giving security for life and 
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property. Formerly these vast forests offered 
a tempting refuge for men who had committed 
orimes in Japan and escaped the police; but 
now that the vast forest regions are being scien¬ 
tifically explored, mapped and patrolled by officers 
of the law, crime will steadily decrease and honest 
men breathe more freely. 

Hokkaido has grand mountains, many of them 
6,000 to 7,000 feet high, and larger streams than 
Japan proper. Her fisheries alone represent an 
annual revenue of over thirty millions of yen, 
and increases in value—herring, salmon, cod, and 
a dozen others being in great abundance. Much 
remains to be done, and it would be done sooner 
were it not for the enormous demands made upon 
the treasury by her military budget. But how 
escape this curse that came to Japan along 
with other features of European intercourse! 
The Japanese are philosophic, and accept the evils * 
that Christianity engenders along with many 
good things which have little to do with religion. 

From Sapporo we visited Otaru, an important 
harbour on the west coast of Hokkaido, where 
we were stormbound in a comfortable hotel of 
European build. But our time passed rapidly, 
for here we made the acquaintance of a fellow- 
countryman, a gifted musician, a man of culture, 
a Harvard graduate, a professor of English in the 
college here—I refer to Mr. Brooke McKinnon, 
whose Japanese wife proved to us that her husband 
selected wisely if his quest was for womanly 
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charm and motherly virtues. We were very happy 
in this family circle—although we marvelled how 
the Japanese Government could permit her 
professors to come to so severe a climate unless 
it provided them with suitable houses. However, 
on this point we should not be too severe, for 
officials the world over see but a few feet ahead 
of their noses, and regulate matters according to 
arbitrary rules that may cause much inconven¬ 
ience—particularly when tropical bungalows are 
transported to climates resembling Vancouver if 
not Quebec. We inspected the college buildings, 
and found in the chemical department a German, 
a Jew, and in another a son of Albion—about as 
badly assorted a trinity as could be well conceived 
—another fruit of official formalism. There are 
not enough Europeans here to make a club, and 
therefore it is the more important that Govern¬ 
ment sound the social ground before bringing 
together in one faculty men whose academical 
team-play may prove defective and even harmful 
to the institution. 

Hokkaido has an immense yield of sulphur; 
and near Otaru are famous baths of medicinal 
virtue on this account. Mr. Yamasaki acted as 
our escort and saved us from evil consequences; 
for, whilst my wife and myself were shown to a 
large room with every convenience, we were not 
informed that the sulphur pool in which we 
luxuriated was intended for ten first-class guests 
in common. We took our time, and no one 
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attempted to hurry us—and we bowed and smiled 
graciously to seven Japanese gentlemen who 
smiled and bowed in our direction as we emerged 
from our luxurious relaxation. Mr. Yamasaki 
did not let us know until next day, and then 
incidentally, that the seven gentlemen who bowed 
to us with smiles had each paid for the privilege 
of sharing the tank which we had illegally monop¬ 
olized. Can you see seven able-bodied New 
Yorkers shivering outside whilst one man and 
his wife are treating the whole place as their 
very own ? What Mr. Yamasaki said to them 
or made them believe about us, I know not, 
but I hope these lines may illustrate Japanese 
courtesy and fall some day by way of apology 
under the eyes of the seven gentlemen so cruelly 
treated by our innocent selves. 

We spent an extra day in Otaru, owing to the 
storm that dashed angry waves over the harbour 
mole and gave us an idea of the weather we might 
look for in the Gulf of Tartary. But by way of 
compensation we saw the more of Professor 
McKinnon and his Japanese family—a charming 
wife and two angelic little girls. Of course our 
minds were drawn to mixed marriages, a theme 
that never loses interest for those who speculate 
on our future as a race. My own experience I 
dismiss as of no importance—I can recall perhaps 
a dozen instances which include Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Lafcadio Hearn, and others of the higher intellec¬ 
tual stratum who have been masters of Japanese 
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history and customs, have been happy in their 
wedded life, and have effectually disposed of 
many prejudices on this subject. Of those Euro¬ 
peans who had Japanese wives and progeny I 
have not yet heard that any of them were perse¬ 
cuted on religious ground or pestered by zealous 
priests eager for a conversion—at least, not in 
Japan. 

Voltaire, who professed to be a good Catholic, 
wrote in his Dictionnaire Philosophique that so 
strong was Christian missionary zeal in his time: 
“ que le moine le plus d6bauch6 quitterait sa 
maitresse pour aller convertir une &me & 
l’autre bout de la ville.” No such zeal was ever 
exhibited by a Buddhist monk of Tokyo—nor have 
we any evidenoe that Will Adams in the days of 
Iyeyas had any cause of complaint on this account. 
If Professor McKinnon should die and leave in 
his will directions regarding the disposal of his 
body, those directions would be scrupulously 
upheld by the Japanese Government. Any Bud¬ 
dhist priest who should venture to meddle in such 
a matter would be estopped by his Govern¬ 
ment—for all religion is encouraged in Japan 
and jealously protected from fanatical assault. 
Not so in America. 

As I pen these pages comes the news that the 
great Japanese chemist, Takamine, has passed 
away in a New York hospital Two worlds mourn 
his loss, for lie is to Japan what Pasteur is to 
France, Marconi to Italy, or Edison to the United 
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States. For many weeks before his death he 
lay in a state of quasi-coma—unfit for intelligent 
conversation, and hopelessly unequal to a debate 
on the merits of hagiological mysteries. During 
this period of intellectual obscurity three Roman 
Catholic Irish priests invaded what should have 
been hallowed ground, and the moment that life 
was extinct they shouted in triumph, through 
means of the Press, that the great Takamine—a 
mason, a man of science, a loyal subject of 
the Mikado—that this great man had suddenly 
abjured the lessons of a lifetime and embraced 
Romanism. His will directed that his body 
should be cremated, but his wife broke that 
portion of the will, alleging that it was not in 
harmony with her religion—she being Catholic. 
Only a few weeks later there died another friend 
of mine, Genevidve Ward, the famous actress 
and also a Catholic. She directed that her body 
be cremated, and it was accordingly burned— 
but that happened in London, where the wishes 
of a dead man are honoured. The case of the 
great Japanese chemist is of historic importance 
as illustrating the impotence of the American 
Government in seeing justice done to one who 
might be regarded as an honoured guest of the 
nation. His American wife has been permitted 
to set his expressed wishes at defiance and also 
to publish him as a renegade to the faith and 
custom of his fathers. None of our great news¬ 
papers has dared to comment freely on this 
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manifestation of priestly fanaticism for fear of 
mob violence or more likely the loss of some 
advertising. Dr. Takamine’s Japanese relations 
are stupefied by such an act; and thinking 
Americans must hope that this one incident will 
cause the young men of Nippon to pause before 
they thrust their necks into a yoke marked either 
matrimonially American or theologically Roman. 

In general, however, the subject of mixed 
marriages may well be dismissed from our minds, 
in so far as it affects the future of California or 
any other part of the world where Japanese 
earn their living. We marry and breed children 
without reference to statute law, and if laws are 
made rendering marriage difficult, we shall do 
as has been done before in many parts of the 
Christian world—breed children without a clerical 
permit. 

Our demagogues draw on their fancy when 
they picture the dangers of miscegenation; for 
there is, in fact, no more danger of intermarriage 
between Europeans and Orientals than between 
Protestants of England and Catholics of Spain or 
Prance. We marry in general those of our own 
class and custom and environment. We rarely 
marry a foreigner because of possible complications 
both social and political. The late war has been 
a severe lesson to those of us who had German 
wives, and vice versa. Happy marriages between 
people of different flags are apt to be amongst 
the very rich, where national prejudices are less 
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active. Here again I have no statistics, and must 
therefore utter only the result of observation 
and inquiry. On the whole, England offers the 
most pleasing picture of mixed marriages—at 
least as affecting Americans of either sex— 
provided there be no complication made by a 
priest. 

As to Japanese or Chinese blood mixing with 
other blood, I see no reason yet for stirring up 
eugenical alarm. The blood of Europe has in 
it many strains within the past fifteen centuries 
and this is equally true of Japan and China. 
We pretend to recognize a typical American or 
a typical Englishman or a typical Spaniard—but 
let me tell anyone pretending to accuracy in 
this field that the word typical means only the 
form and expression we would give to our heroes 
and which we rarely see save on the stage. Travel 
with me in the New York subways or on the 
London parliamentary trains, and I will show you 
an overwhelming majority of types that would 
baffle the ethnologist and cause no surprise in 
Bagdad or Benares, Peking or Tokyo. Let us 
avoid the vice of exaggeration, and bear in mind 
that what we are pleased to regard at our immi¬ 
gration stations as a distinct race, is largely a 
matter of dress, and home training, diet, and 
haircut. In travel we are apt to note the 
extreme types, rather than the average or normal. 
We say that all Japanese have peculiar eyes 
and cheekbones because the few such strike the 
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stranger more forcibly. Europeans think that 
all Americans have sallow complexions and a 
nasal twang—and Americans of course think 
that every Englishman looks like John Bull and 
beats his wife. These are the puerilities of 
international comment, and they disappear as we 
progress in experience. We have no means of 
measuring the future save by a careful study 
of the past; and it is for that reason that I would 
gladly send a wedding present for every marriage 
that bound more closely the blood brotherhood 
of East and West. 
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CHAPTER XHI 


Karafuto—Physical Features—Population—Climate—Otomaru 
—Toyohara—Fox-breeding. 

Saghalin, June 14.—Karafuto is the name of 
this interesting northernmost colony; and should 
China ever secure it once more, the name will 
probably be Tarraiko. This is bad news for the 
youngsters to whom geography is already suffi¬ 
ciently complex; but the fault lies wholly with 
Kaiser Constantine and other such iconoclasts 
who helped in wrecking the grand old Roman 
Empire of Augustus and in launching the world 
once more upon uncharted seas over which the 
nations have been shedding their blood ever 
since. Saghalin has a different spelling in each 
of the great encyclopaedias—whether German, 
English, American or French—and we therefore 
devoutly pray for the day when the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society of London may realize its 
dream of uniform place nomenclature throughout 
the world—more particularly in the Far East. 

Karafuto is important even to-day, when little 
is known regarding this island save her dense 
and almost unlimited forests, her herring fisheries, 
and the mineral wealth which is rather suspected 
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than exploited. Much good coal has been mined, 
and with additional transport facilities we may 
anticipate for this hyperborean paradise a future 
analogous in happy surprises to the many that 
followed Japanese rule in Formosa. Both 
islands are striking illustrations of the broad 
maxim that prosperity is impossible unless there 
be a strong and honest police force for the pro¬ 
tection of those who would gladly work and rear 
families in a new country. Before the Great 
War there were 30,000 Russians on the island; 
of these, 20,000 were convicts, the balance being 
principally soldiers and officials. The convicts 
were used partly in the mines and largely as 
indented peasants bound to the soil and regarded 
as military outposts of the Czar’s dominions. 
The northern half had been wrenched from China 
in 1858, and the southern half taken from Japan 
in 1875. 

Karafuto cannot well be compared with Alsace- 
Lorraine, but when in the year 1880 Russian 
convicts commenced arriving at the rate of 1,000 
a year, Japan became less and less grateful to 
her Muscovite neighbour; and then commenced 
the preparations which culminated in the great 
Russian war of 1904, when Karafuto was com¬ 
pletely occupied by the Mikado’s troops. Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt caused Japan to give back the 
northern half, but only for a short ten years. 
This meddling of our President in a war between 
two good fighters did more harm than good— 
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but that is a digression! We here need only 
note that the comprehensive development of 
Karafuto only commenced in earnest when the 
whole island came under one command and when 
the last Russian convict had recrossed the Straits 
of La Perouse. George Kennan, Volkovsky, and 
many other authorities have attested that the 
deported convicts did not suffer through active 
cruelty, but that their life was made wretched 
by over-crowding, lack of sanitary facilities, and 
absence of intellectual resources. 

Karafuto reaches about 700 miles north and 
south, with a breadth of between 16 and 100—a 
land with streams full of fish and mountains 
where wild beasts abound. Opportunities for 
©scape were many, particularly for such as had 
rich relatives; and whilst many who thus escaped 
were politicals of excellent moral character, others 
were murderers of the criminal profession. The 
conflicting opinions on this important matter 
made the southern end of the island very un¬ 
desirable until the whole matter was resolved 
satisfactorily—at least for the honest Japanese 
colonist—in the year of grace 1922. The popula¬ 
tion is now over 100,000—three times what it 
was under Muscovite rule. All are Japanese, 
save a negligibly small segment of Chinese, 
Korean, aborigines, and Europeans. Russia 
abandoned here a hundred villages with excellent 
models of winter-proof log houses, and also many 
horses and homed cattle which before their time 
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had not been seen here. Fuel at least is abundant 
and so is food—so far as fish and four-footed 
beasts are concerned. Potatoes also are abun¬ 
dant ; but the dishes dear to southern Japan 
grow not in this climate! 

And what a climate! 

In summer the thermometer climbs to 81° 
Fahrenheit, and in winter drops to 38° below 
zero. This happens in many fertile parts of 
Canada and the United States, where men and 
women boast of their health, and so we look for¬ 
ward confidently to the coming generations of 
Japanese who shall have been bom in Karafuto 
and reared under conditions of housing and feel¬ 
ing natural to such a climate. 

The little steamer that carried us from Otara 
(in Hokkaido) to Otomaru (in Karafuto) did 
some lively tossing and pitching between the 
Sea of Japan and the Gulf of Tartary. Her 
tonnage was less than 1,000, but she left nothing 
to be desired from a seaman’s point of view, 
particularly in the character of her officers and 
men. Maybe these lines may some day greet 
her captain, S. Takahashi, an excellent type of 
the cool, calm, courteous, and very observing 
naval officer. He spoke English fluently, was 
familiar with all the great ports, and as most of 
his passengers were in their bunks until we came 
under the lee of land in Aniwa Bay, I had much 
agreeable talk with him. His company owns 
one million tons of shipping—and while Captain 
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Takahashi parted with me on the deck of a very 
small craft, who knows but our next handshake 
may be with him in command of a trans-Atlantic 
monster mail carrier ? He did the honours as 
one acting for a generous host, and the bills of 
fare (in English) made up a total of dishes that 
would have seemed more than sufficient in a 
metropolitan hotel. Ten courses I counted for 
dinner—including four meat courses, ice cream, 
and the final black coffee—and me a vegetarian, 
a homoeopath and inclining to the simple diet of 
early Christian hermits! The early breakfast 
had seven courses—three of meat and on top of 
it all a stack of griddle cakes. 

Of course, we must make allowance for the 
universal custom of showing good-will to the 
stranger by offering to overload his inner com¬ 
partments—yet I could not but regret the waste 
on our account. Later I learned indirectly that 
the table tools had been sent ahead from Tokio 
with detailed instructions to the steward as to 
how they should be employed. What would 
the pantry ohief on a Cunarder do in such a 
predicament—vice versa! At any rate the whole 
service was very creditable; yet doubtless all 
on board breathed more freely when they saw 
the last of us at the gangway in Otomaru. 

What a contrast is Otomaru to the Japan of 
tourism! The first impression of this important 
port suggests Alaska or Labrador—even Lap- 
land. The weather is raw and blustering, the 
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sky sulky, the land looks cold as it rises from 
our chilly roadstead to a background of pine- 
clad mountains. European houses are here, un¬ 
painted and semi-American—semi-Japanese. The 
general impression is discouraging, as though 
Russia had moved out but yesterday and the new 
owners had not yet decided how they would 
rebuild. The weather and the muddy streets 
were calculated to make even Tokyo look attrac¬ 
tive. There were four Japanese funnels at anchor 
in the roadstead and as many sail craft. Had we 
been in search of pleasure we would have clam¬ 
bered aboard the first one flying a blue peter 
without much reference to her destination. But 
I had known Virginia City when the town was 
but a hasty huddle of drinking saloons, dance 
halls, and gambling dens; and, though I felt 
little inclined to build my Tusculum in Otomaru 
I felt even less disposed to discourage those who 
were young and could therefore afford to labour 
patiently and look to good results for their chil¬ 
dren. Virginia City was a hideous hag to look 
upon in 1876, but she guarded silver mines which 
made millionaires of men who first sought work 
with piok and spade. Even so with a new aris¬ 
tocracy of labour that is now unveiling the hitherto 
neglected charms of this northern island and 
likely to make fame and fortune by exploiting a 
hinterland of mineral wealth, to say nothing of 
timber and fur and fish. 

The new era of colonial development was 
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embodied to us by a deputation of Japanese 
officials who welcomed us in the name of the 
governor and the several branches of his govern¬ 
ment. Three droskies of obviously Russian 
pattern were drawn up at the landing-stage, 
and three little Siberian ponies carried us and 
our baggage far up on the hill-side to a luxurious 
club-house belonging to a mighty Japanese wood 
pulp corporation. Here we found most comfort¬ 
able European apartments and a splendid view 
over the town, the roadstead, and the peninsula 
which protects Aniwa Bay from the Siberian 
gales. 

Otomaru has to-day about 12,000 Japanese 
altogether, figures which will increase as the 
population of the whole island swells. And, 
as I am fond of pointing out, my colonial studies 
are concerned more with tendencies than data 
of-a sensational nature. For that reason I can 
see in my mind’s eye a new Otomaru, as mar¬ 
vellous as is the Winnipeg 1 of to-day compared 
with its prototype which first I saw in 1880, 
when roads there were none and when wooden 
shanties dotted a treeless plain. 

Otomaru looks neglected—the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment makes her seem a colonial step-child—but 
this negleot can be but for the time during whioh 
preparation is making for the more effective 
opening of this wealthy wilderness. 

Of course we visited the schools, both elementary 
and of higher grade, and noted in the children’s 
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faces a ruddier if not more hardy quality of skin, 
as beseemed those who have much sledging and 
skating and ski-ing throughout the bracing 
winters. They are credited with less active 
intellects than the Japanese of the southern 
islands, but this is no disparagement in the eyes 
of such as have, like myself, compared Scan¬ 
dinavian deliberateness with Neapolitan mobility! 
An English country lad learns less quickly than 
a negro of the same age—but this means only 
that the northern races develop more slowly. 
The negro at fourteen may stand higher in his 
class than the northern lad of the same age, but 
at forty the superior blood will be doing its best 
work whilst the Kaffir will have little to show 
save stomach and fists. 

We saw 900 Japanese children in the elemen¬ 
tary school, 400 of whom were girls. All of them 
looked cheery, clean, and alert, although the 
principal complained because he was short of 
teachers owing to the high wages in other kinds 
of work; also to the fact that Saghalin is more 
expensive to housekeepers, and the educational 
authorities in Tokyo have not seen their way 
to pay sufficiently. In the mere matter of shoe 
wear—think of the difference between wooden 
clogs in Kyoto and high leather boots in Karafto ! 
—it’s as forty cents to forty dollars! 

The teachers here are excellently trained, 
mostly graduates of the Normal Schools in Hok¬ 
kaido. I was treated to some excellent singing 
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in the elementary school and afterwards to 
gymnastic drill in the big modem gymnasium; 
and when I left, it was under the impression that 
in this outpost of Japanese influence the teaching 
methods were superior to those of rural New 
York, to say nothing of other American states 
less favourably situated. 

At the High School, which prepares for the 
university and professional work, I found tennis 
in full swing; and on the baseball field an exciting 
match game between the Academic nine and 
employes of the great pulp mill. Here the 
atmosphere was Yankee and the language Eng¬ 
lish—so far as the umpire jargon was concerned. 
Baseball and tennis are now thoroughly at home 
under the protecting flag of Nippon—two games 
of recent birth—one English, the other American; 
may they symbolize the bond of honourable 
sport which now binds more firmly than all the 
conferences of all the diplomats who now travel 
from one part of Europe to the other in desperate 
quest of enduring peace. 

Japanese lads feel intensely at a ball game— 
quite as keenly as Americans—but they do not 
howl and bellow and scream and let off jazz-band 
explosives. Is it the climate of the Red Indian 
that makes us cultivate the scalping yell?— 
or is it that the child of Japan is taught from 
the cradle to control his feelings ? The games 
of baseball which I have watched all the way 
from Formosa to northernmost Japan have con- 
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vinced me that the players no less than the on¬ 
lookers were inwardly aflame with passionate 
interest; yet this passion blazed with very little 
crackling compared to any corresponding con¬ 
flagration in my New York neighbourhood. 

As we came away from the game, the Japanese 
mentor told me the tale of how the first elemen¬ 
tary school had caught fire and how the school¬ 
master had left his own burning home in order 
to rescue the picture of his Emperor which hung 
behind the lectern of the auditorium. 

That portrait was to the body of the school 
what the battle flag is to a regiment in war—to 
abandon it is lasting shame. 

The gallant schoolmaster forsook wife and 
children and burning home in order to do his 
duty as a subject of the Mikado. The school 
building was burnt completely, and amidst its 
ashes were those of a martyr—the glorious 
teacher of Otomaru. 

When I spoke of this to another Japanese 
friend, his eyes took on a new look, and he said 
quietly: “ Yes, that is what I would do.” 

And so, after a visit at the Buddhist shrine, 
where a kindly priest offered us hospitality, and 
after a very exhaustive exploration of the com¬ 
plicated American machinery at the pulp mill, 
where millions of noble trees are butchered in 
the interest of questionable journalism, we finally 
fell into the most luxurious of hot baths at the 
club-house. We wallowed like happy seals for 
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bo long as was possible, then dressed for a formal 
Parisian dinner, admirably cooked, and retired 
gratefully to sleep—our first night in Saghalin. 

Toyohara , capital of Saghalin , June 15, 1921. 
—Dates are important in this narrative; other¬ 
wise it might be thought that our visit lay in a 
much later month, for we suffered much from 
the cold in spite of the very long days. We 
found Japanese oharcoal boxes wholly inade¬ 
quate for this exceptionally cold June. The 
railway run from Otomaru to the capital required 
two hours, although only twenty-five miles, and, 
of course, we stopped at every station and no 
one appeared to be in a hurry. Several times I 
was able to get out and stretch my legs on the 
long wooden platforms and look around at a 
landscape suggestive more of Canada or northern 
New York than any portion of real Japan. On 
one platform, Mr. Sakai pointed out a pleasant¬ 
faced Russian who was evidently a well-known 
and popular institution, for he carried before 
him a wicker tray from which he sold rolls of 
bread that looked very appetizing. This tray 
he replenished as occasion demanded, and whilst 
his trade was brisk it had not yet called forth a 
competitor. He acknowledged my friendly nod, 
but as he knew but Russo-Japanese, and my gift 
of tongues was not of the apostolic variety, our 
conversation stopped at the non-committal 
smile. His face made a deep impression on me 
as that of the only European I saw in Saghalin; 
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maybe he was the loneliest, maybe my sympathy 
is wasted. His grandfather came here under 
police escort, and when all others of his nation 
retired, he chose to remain. Robinson Crusoe 
had a warm climate, but no wife. It pleased 
me to weave a romance about this goodly Russian 
of Saghalin—a love episode, of course. I wished 
for an opportunity to see his bakery, his home 
and the woman who—but the whistle screams, 
and the Governor-General is waiting for us at 
Toyohara. So we gaze from the windows of our 
specially reserved saloon carriage and we count 
fishing boats until we can count no more, and 
then—we are at the capital of Karafuto. 

It’s a small and shabby thing to-day, this 
administrative centre; like a ship of which only 
the keel and ribs are on the stocks. But we who 
have seen the growth of Chicago can readily 
project ourselves forward to a time when Otomaru 
and Toyohara shall rival Vancouver and Seattle. 

The Governor-General, K. Nagai, is a handsome 
and well-set-up man, with a manner both dignified 
and sympathetic. I asked him hosts of questions 
which he answered cheerfully, although at that 
moment he could speak only for the southern 
half of the island. 

He told me that when Japan entered into 
possession after the Russian war, there were no 
railways. Now there is a total of ninety-five 
miles, and many more projected. Of the 100,000 
Japanese, practically all of them have come 
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during the past fifteen years, and of these 25,000 
are farmers who cultivate buckwheat, potatoes, 
beans, oats, and wheat, not to speak of cows, 
horses, and fowl. This is not much, but it means 
progress in the right direction. In 1898 the 
census gave but three elementary schools, and 
now there are 143 with 12,000 pupils. As to 
coal mining, fishing, and lumbering, progress is 
encouraging, and there is talk of oil also. 
The Governor favoured a larger grant of land 
to prospective farmers in order to secure a better 
class of men and hasten development. 

In Toyohara we were quartered in the club¬ 
house of the Wood Pulp Corporation, and learned 
that we were the first guests (non-Japanese) of 
the new Saghalin Government. A special chef 
and steward had been sent on from Tokyo, and 
we were served in this remote forest with a 
completeness and elegance that could have been 
hardly surpassed at Yama Farms, of New York, 
or the Chapon Fin , of Bordeaux. 

And wines ! There was a gala dinner of sixteen 
given in our honour by the Governor-General 
and Mrs. Nagai at the official residence. Cock¬ 
tails were passed and declined—also the post¬ 
prandial coffee; but such Lamotte and La Rose 
and champagne was opened for this feast that 
even Paris could have provided none more frag¬ 
rant. Another occasion this proved for social 
novelty in that never before had the wife of a 
Japanese Governor here taken the arm of man 
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as dinner escort. All of which I repeat from 
official sources and as of interest some years 
hence when Karafuto shall be overrun by tourists 
in search of wild beasts in the forest and winter 
sport in the mountains. 

His Excellency had a kind heart, for when I 
entered his palace with a white sweater on my 
arm it was to discover that the meagre charcoal 
box had been discarded and, in its place, had been 
installed a very effective lumberman’s sheet-iron 
stove which radiated the first real warmth ex¬ 
perienced by us in Saghalin. It was an ugly 
American square box stove whose black pipes 
were painfully conspicuous as they made a jagged 
trail across the beautiful decorations of the recep¬ 
tion room; but when freezing we rarely quarrel 
with anything that contains hot air. Between the 
wood fire and the Bordeaux wines there was much 
genial intercourse during that evening—speeches 
after dinner, an official photograph of the party, 
and every other manifestation of kindly hospitality. 

Toyohara has a few buildings left here from 
Russian times, built for the climate; but those 
of Japanese construction must all be built over 
again on European lines if they are to serve a 
useful purpose. The Colonial Department in 
Tokyo could learn much by studying the sur¬ 
roundings of Rideau Hall in Ottawa before 
projecting the next official palace in Saghalin. 
Japanese officialdom is not yet acclimated in 
latitude North 50°. 
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We left Toyohara at seven on the anniversary 
morning of Waterloo. During our visit the 
Governor had placed at our disposal his official 
coup6 with liveried coachman on the box and 
well-groomed cob in the shafts. In addition we 
had three droskies for luggage and attendants— 
a formidable cavalcade all admirably governed 
by Mr. Yamasaki—our mentor from the Foreign 
Office. At the station, we were surprised to find 
the Governor and several heads of departments, 
an honour never before extended to any European, 
so they said. Then there was also the beautiful 
wife of Mr. Nagai bearing in her arms a precious 
bottle of Yquern, and another of La Rose , as part¬ 
ing gifts that happily recalled our festive evening 
together. And so—farewell, Toyohara! and may 
prospective governors emulate the qualities which 
endear to me the present one—and his gracious 
lady. 

From Toyohara we went by rail thirty-four 
miles in three hours in order to inspect a collection 
of huts inhabited by the aboriginal Ainus, who 
here live by fishing. My interest in Ainus is 
not great, save as an element in colonial ex¬ 
pansion; their number is almost negligible and 
their influence equally so. But, nevertheless, we 
made the journey, inspected many huts, saw what 
we inevitably see in any fishing village of Lapland 
or Labrador, and when done we heaved a sigh 
of relief. Here again, however, a new record 
was established. We rode in the first Ford 
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car that ever churned the sands of Saghalin 
between rail head and Sakaehama. Here again 
was Japanese hospitality pushed very far indeed. 
There are no roads in this part of the world, and 
three times did we have to alight, all hands, and 
dig our wheels out of the sand ruts. It was hard 
work, but it kept us warm on a day of cold rain 
and high wind. 

In one hut I found a good-looking Ainu girl 
with a sturdy Japanese husband, who was mend¬ 
ing nets whilst she was preparing a meal for the 
family. Japanese rule has been good for these 
people, so said the Governor, for now they receive 
elementary education, and there are signs that 
they are increasing in prosperity and also in 
numbers. Several dozen I saw there, of both 
sexes—the men might have passed for Russians 
and the women for half-breed squaws if only they 
had not been tattooed and had cut their hair 
and worn more conventional dress. 

And now, ye women who squander man’s 
money on costly dress parade, let me tell you 
of the silver fox—the black or the blue—for we 
made a special point of passing a day at K&izuka 
with Mr. and Mrs. S. Odashima. I know nothing 
of the fox excepting in England when mounted 
on a clever hunter and following a pack of hounds; 
but here we speak for the genus vulpes argentatus , 
dear to fashion because of its cost; resembling 
in that respect diamonds and other useless things 
for which men give their lives and women their souls. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Odashima do not parade them¬ 
selves in robes of the silver fox, but they earn 
their living by conducting an experimental fox 
farm and, incidentally, in solving some interesting 
problems in Japanese colonial expansion. Their 
home is much like an average Canadian farm¬ 
house, very clean and comfortable with many 
ruddy children playing about. We had real 
cream from a beautiful big Ayrshire cow brows¬ 
ing in the home pasture. The tea was Chinese, 
and the eggs were from his own hens, whose 
quarters we, of course, inspected carefully. I 
noticed that the perches were wound about with 
plaited straw, and also that in winter the floor 
was warmed by a brick oven resembling the 
hangs of Siberian inns. The roosts were about 
4 feet from the ground and no gangway was 
provided, the fowls hopping unaided to their 
several night perches. Mr. Odashima said his 
cattle and ohicks found no evil effects from the 
30° below zero weather, nor did he and his family 
suffer, because they knew how to keep warm and 
master the difficulties of their new habitat. 

He had met our train at the station, and we 
walked the intervening mile to his house along 
a road that was a mere trail, passing a dozen 
log houses very well built by Russians of pre¬ 
war days, and now well filled by Japanese families 
who could not fail to contrast their comfort in 
winter with fellow Japanese who obstinately 
clung to an architecture fit only for milder lati- 
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tildes. Several of these log houses I entered, 
and in each case found that one room (our parlour) 
was matted in Japanese manner for ceremonial 
squatting on the floor; but that elsewhere the 
European or Siberian domesticity prevailed. How¬ 
ever, let me hasten to add that in the houses of 
the poorest Japanese farmers I have always found 
cleanliness much superior to what would be 
found amongst people of the same class in Russia. 

Mr. Odashima tells me that three years ago 
this fox farm was inaugurated by one John 
Caswell, who brought from Prince Edward’s 
Island ten couples of the wipes argentata. The 
Japanese Company was to pay him a total of 
60,000 yen or $25,000 in gold for a gross of 
destructive demons merely because there were 
Christian women several thousand miles away 
who clamoured for this luxury. Nine couples 
lived to reach Saghalin, but the Japanese Com¬ 
pany insisted on generously paying 5,000 yen 
extra as a testimonial to John Caswell for his 
good work. In parenthesis: it would be decent 
of our newspapers if they occasionally mentioned 
the interesting faot that from the many Americans 
who have served in Japan under contract, either 
as teachers or in other capacities, I have so far 
never heard aught but praise for the courtesy 
and generosity of their employers. Of course, 
I have met but a few numerically, but amongst 
these are such men as Professor E. S. Morse, of 
Salem, Dr. William E. Griffis, Raphael Pumpelly, 
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of Newport, and the late Percival Lowell, of Bos¬ 
ton. These men have known Japan intimately 
and have written freely of their life there. Excep¬ 
tions there must be—in each case—but I speak, 
of course, in a broad manner. John Caswell 
remained several months here superintending 
the installation of his menagerie, and so I conclude 
that what I saw in Karafuto was much like what 

1 may some day see in Prince Edward’s Island— 
the two islands being much alike in climate. 

To-day there are twenty-five couples here in 
large wire mesh enclosures, where they have 
ample opportunity for physical gymnastics. Their 
favourite exercise, however, is burrowing fiercely 
at the base of the netting, which is planted 

2 feet underground, and then turned inward 
another 2 feet. The whole enclosure is 12 feet 
high, of wire mesh, and then a board fence 
of equal height about 10 feet beyond the wire 
one, in order to secure more privacy for these 
very retiring creatures, to say nothing of dis¬ 
couraging those who would spy out the doings 
of a competitor in fox breeding. 

There are three or four other fox farms in 
Karafuto, said Mr. Odashima, but this has been 
a very cold season and all have suffered. How¬ 
ever, he is not discouraged, for he says that 
in Prince Edward’s Island there are several 
such farms doing well, and that in time these of 
Saghalin will also pay handsome dividends. In 
Yokohama he can to-day get 1,500 yen for each 
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pelt ($750), and so he banks on better sea¬ 
sons and better behaved foxes for the years to 
come. 

Fox mothers here kill their offspring to a 
shocking extent, and to check this crime the 
utmost vigilance is required. There is a high 
watch-tower overlooking all the enclosures, and 
no lack of excellent employes at reasonable 
pay. We visited four enclosures, each con¬ 
taining very cosy cats who were suckling baby 
foxes that had been saved from furious mothers. 
These cats were the very picture of tabby content 
whilst baby foxes tumbled about and over them 
in true kitten manner. There are now twenty- 
five fox couples here and thirty-eight births in 
this year, and hope in the bosom of Mr. Oda- 
shima. Horse meat is the popular fox food, and 
it costs here three times more than in Canada— 
ten cents gold per pound. But labour is cheap 
and good, and under leadership such as that of 
Mr. Odashima, maybe Karafuto revenue budgets 
will boast not only of lumber, coal and herring, 
but an export of peltry, in which that of the now 
infanticidal wipes argentota may eclipse in dollar 
value all other items added together. 

And so, Karafuto, farewell! It’s been a rare 
experience to me, for at one moment my environ¬ 
ment was as though in the outskirts of Kiel!; 
at another as though in the woods of Canada; 
at another as though in some incipient American 
mining or lumbering camp, and then again as 
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though at a metropolitan club with Japanese 
entertainers and Parisian cuisine. 

Formosa offers to the Colonial office a popu¬ 
lation of more than three millions who farm in a 
manner familiar to Japan. Karafuto, on the 
other hand, is a wilderness of unexplored forest, 
where success awaits those only who can cast 
away home habits and fight new conditions with 
weapons of alien make. Even the fisheries, 
however, are being modernized by the use of 
motor-boats, and with more men like Mr. Odashima 
and more permanency in official residence, who 
would not predict prosperity for Karafuto ? 
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Three Tokyo Universities—Viscount Shibusawa—Viscount Oku- 
ma—Ottmar von Mohl—German Bureaucrats—En glinfr 
Colonial Administrators. 

Tokyo , June 7.—We go at 11 a.m. to the garden 
palace of Viscount Shibusawa, originator, founder 
and sustainer of the University of Commerce in 
Tokyo. Much talk before lunch, assisted by 
his interpreter secretary, Mr. K. Obata, a Metho¬ 
dist by conversion who has a very intelligent 
face and speaks excellent English. Also Dr. 
Zensaku Sano, President of the University—a 
handsome, clear-eyed and well-built man, speak¬ 
ing German and English. The Viscount speaks 
French—but scantily. His charming wife was 
there to receive us and soon took mine away 
with her to botanize in the garden. 

Shibusawa returned earnestly to the old theme 
discussed on a previous occasion, and said he was 
much impressed by my view, which was that 
Japan must meet America half-way —must be 
frank, and must help Americans in the campaign 
against ignorance and prejudice. But again he 
made much of the traditional conservatism of 
their Gaimusho (Foreign Office). 

He seemed to think that his Government 
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offered here an insurmountable obstacle, and 
hoped that the United States might find some 
way of solving the question. But I insisted that 
Japan should have at each important American 
centre a good consul thoroughly familiar with 
English and capable of mixing in American 
society and reaching the Press by a well-timed 
letter, or of making a neat little after-dinner 
speech and touching lightly and humorously upon 
questions at issue. 

“Americans like frankness,” I said; “if we 
do an act that is unfair, say so distinctly and 
appeal to our sense of sport. Japan may per¬ 
fectly well say to America: * Siberia is our 
Mexico—a land of border chaos—we do not 
meddle in your Mexico and you need not meddle 
in ours ! ’ Americans can understand such lan¬ 
guage, and Americans will think none the less of 
Japan for asserting her position strongly.” 

At lunch in the Shibusawa pavilion we had 
some priceless Chateau La Rose (Bordeaux, 1911), 
and an excellent French cuisine. Then away in 
motor-cars to the university, where a dozen 
faculty members were lined up to receive us. 
I am formally led into a robe room where I sit 
alone whilst Count Shibusawa mounts the plat¬ 
form and says words that call forth much ap¬ 
plause, for he is the Grand Old Man of this 
university as Okuma is of the Waseda. 

Then I am escorted and tumultuously greeted 
and bow deeply and launch in for an hour on 
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English colonial development—never addressed 
a more interested, or more intelligent audience— 
not a sneeze or snuffle or shuffle. The room holds 
2,000, I’m told. Every seat filled, and all the 
back part crowded with stand-ups. I dwelt on 
England’s lack of scientific method in expansion, 
and, on the other hand, her selection of good men, 
paying them well, giving them security for life 
and leaving them with a tolerably free hand. 

There was warm applause at the close, and I 
received congratulations from President Sano, 
and Count Shibusawa, and Professor Kimura, 
and Y. Kusaka. The stenographer was Miss 
Gauntlet, daughter of an English Professor here 
and his Japanese wife. Before being told this 
I noticed nothing un-European about the young 
lady’s face—rather of the Italian type, olive 
complexion and black hair, pleasing features 
and graceful figure. The President asked my 
permission to have the three lectures made into 
a pamphlet—of course I consented. 

The speaking hall had excellent acoustic pro¬ 
perties and was also well ventilated. Dr. Sano 
told me that the students had been given a half¬ 
holiday in order that they might attend each of 
my lectures. 

The university on learning that I would accept 
no money very delicately sounded me, through 
Professor S. Kimura, regarding my tastes in the 
way of a trifling souvenir—and of course I ex¬ 
pressed preference for a little bronze of Kwannon- 
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Sama, the very attractive Goddess of Mercy, who 
is a particular favourite also with fishermen and 
farmers in Japan. This goddess looks very 
English—indeed reminiscent of Queen Victoria, 
and her dress is that of one who patronizes the 
very best of tailors. She has a perfect figure, an 
easy pose, and altogether suggests a woman of 
the grand monde taking pleasure in acts of kindli¬ 
ness. Her hair is brushed back d la Marie An¬ 
toinette from a broad forehead; and while her 
divinity is proclaimed by the little Brahminical 
dot between her eyebrows, her wisdom is em¬ 
phasized by a scroll resting in a generously open 
left hand. She wears no ornamental jewellery, 
which is very refreshing to one from India. This 
is a goddess appealing much to those accustomed 
to good society in Europe or to the best examples 
of divinities in ancient Greece. My bronze repre¬ 
sents her seated on a rock by the sea gazing 
meditatively over its infinity and reflecting a 
certain complacency from the knowledge that 
she is perfectly well-gowned and groomed from 
the top of her wavy head-dress to the tips of her 
well-modelled toes. 

Kwannon-Sama, like many of our classical 
gods and goddesses differs at different places 
and times. She came originally, I presume, from 
the Ganges ; was lovingly cherished on the Yangtse 
when Buddhism came to China, and now occupies 
a space in Japanese hagiology second only to that 
which the Virgin Mary claims amongst Roman 
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Catholics. The Japanese are essentially gentle 
in their manners, and the Goddess oi Mercy 
would have been invented had she not already 
been anticipated by Buddhists. When Kwannon 
was eighteen years old her father wished her to 
marry, but she resisted all offers excepting that 
one which all saints prefer—a spiritual man 
God. She said she wished to remain virgin and 
enter a nunnery—the old, old story. But she 
thereby enraged her father who had her killed. 

After death she was condemned to the nether 
world, but the Ruler of that Oriental Hades 
found that she injured the reputation of his 
place—that her mere presence and example con¬ 
verted his Hell into a Paradise. She was conse¬ 
quently expelled from the Kingdom of Satan, 
and finally found refuge in the upper world, where 
for nine years she performed miracles of kindliness 
—notably towards shipwrecked mariners; and as 
my Christian self was wrecked within gunshot 
of Kamakura (Kwannon-Sama’s most mighty 
shrine), is it not fitting that I credit my escape 
to the intercession of that gracious goddess; 
that I place her effigy on my writing table, and 
that I proclaim her miraculous powers on every 
fitting occasion ? 

The legend of this goddess reflects a Buddhist 
conception of heaven and hell far in advance of 
what is taught by orthodox Christians—indeed, 
it would seem to anticipate the revelations of 
Swedenborg. But let us< return to .Colonial 
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Japan and avoid theology wherever that is 
possible. 

This Viscount Shibusawa is the same hot¬ 
headed patriot who as a lad started out in a 
sampan to board the flagship of Commodore 
Perry, and vindicate Japan’s right to remain a 
hermit state by attacking single-handed the 
whole American fleet. The story is current in 
Japan, and the Count laughs good-humouredly 
each time he hears it. 

On the occasion of a visit to Count Shibusawa’s 
office in the financial district of Tokyo, he showed 
me a waxwork life-size model of a noble Japanese 
lady being conveyed in a palanquin of early days. 
The lady’s dress was of costliest material and 
splendidly embroidered, and the whole was to be 
shipped as a present from Shibusawa to a museum 
in Pittsburg. The Count had visited that 
museum and been unpleasantly impressed by 
the Japanese portion, in which ladies of the best 
society were depicted in the dress of public 
women. He immediately offered to send them 
correct models, if they would honour him by 
accepting this little gift. Mr. Obata told me 
later that the dress alone cost $5,000; from 
which I infer that the Utile gift was one which 
even a Pittsburg profiteer could regard as gener¬ 
ous. But Shibusawa himself said nothing to me 
about its cost. 

June 28.—Waseda University—it’s not every 
one who can live to see the tree of his planting 
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grow to maturity and greatness! Many have 
left fortunes for a seat of learning, but how many 
are there who like Marquis Okuma can address 
a student body of 13,000 undergraduates—all 
of them grateful creatures of his purse and his 
enlightened patriotism. 

It was forty-five years ago when first I sat 
beside this notable statesman at a formal banquet 
given by the then American Plenipotentiary, 
Judge Bingham, of Ohio. It is twenty-three 
years ago since he took me about his famous 
garden and stooped over his pet chrysanthe¬ 
mums as a mother over the cradle of her first¬ 
born. Little did I dream that I should ever see 
him again, yet here he was erect, alert, with 
flashing eye and mobile mouth, talking to the 
students of Waseda University as a beloved 
tutor to a class of adoring disciples. His words 
were in Japanese; and as they called for frequent 
applause I ran risk of committing the blunder 
attributed to Ben Franklin when his name was 
being lauded at a session of the French Academy. 
He was there as guest, and he knew little French, 
but thought it safe to do as others did. It so 
happened that the loudest applause was in honour 
of himself, and the hearty laughter that followed 
was caused by the spectacle of his innocently 
sounding his own praise. 

Dr. M. Shiozawa, President of Waseda, gave 
me a running translation of the Okuma speech 
in which he traced my father’s career in France 
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and my own from the day of my shipwreck on 
the shores of Japan. It was all very much in 
detail, and evidently interested the audience quite 
as much as it made me marvel at a memory that 
could master so many facts and prepare them 
for oratorical purposes. 

Okuma spoke without notes—without haste— 
without hesitation. He had melodious depths in 
his voice like the big bell in the Buddhist temple; 
and then he had rapid rising ones like the trill 
of a song sparrow—notes that preceded some 
obviously humorous climax. His face was clean¬ 
shaven, and the play about his mouth most 
expressive—sympathetic and forceful. The stu¬ 
dents adore him—that is evident. He is eighty- 
five—bom in the year of Queen Victoria’s acces¬ 
sion—and many a one in those years would by 
now have been voted an old fogey by the under¬ 
graduate body. Latterly he rarely introduces 
anyone at the university; and several professors 
commented on the fact that the honour which 
he paid me was one almost unique in their ex¬ 
perience. 

My talk was on Monarchy and Democracy . Sir 
Charles Eliot, British Ambassador, came, also 
his Interpreter-Secretary H. G. Parlett, and the 
American military attach^ Colonel Charles Burnett. 
The Ambassador had excused himself yesterday, 
in regard to coming to the Imperial University— 
although he had intended to be present. He had 
contracted a slight chill of a wholly diplomatic 
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nature and he sent word pointedly to the Foreign 
Office—also to the University—that he would 
not come. I thought nothing of it save that 
my lecture must be a bore to such a busy man. 
But after the Waseda lecture we called at the 
Embassy, and there learned that only a few days 
ago the Imperial Tokyo University had lent its 
apparent sanction to an anti-British and very 
disloyal Hindu propaganda manifestation, and 
that leading Japanese newspapers had also made 
a spread of Hindu literature very offensive to 
any but Irish, Germans, and Bolsheviki. I had 
read no papers and knew nothing of this—but 
by a happy coincidence had said in my address 
that a democracy in India would prove itself 
a despotism, in that a Hindu majority would 
then rule a minority of Mohammedans. That, 
in fact, it was the rule of England that kept 
the seventy-five millions of warlike Moham¬ 
medans from enslaving the two or three hundred 
millions of Hindus. India was not fit for 
democracy, I asserted—nor were the Philip¬ 
pines. England had improved India by equal 
laws, modern communications and educational 
advantages. 

It was to Sir Charles Eliot a welcome surprise 
that I used this language before the Waseda 
body, and no doubt these in turn appreciated 
the compliment intended by the Ambassador, 
who came to this lecture, on the heels of a refusal 
to be present at a rival seat of learning. In 
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parenthesis, let me here note that the President 
of the Imperial University (Yoshinso Kozai) 
knows only German—and therefore was possibly 
in sympathy with an anti-English demonstration. 

Before the Waseda lecture we had lunch with 
Count Okuma and once more I had the pleasure 
of enjoying his beautiful park and garden. All 
this region forty years ago was paddy fields in 
the country—and he made this his home in order 
to be near his University. It seemed suburban 
when I drove out here in jinricksha twenty-three 
years ago, but to-day it seemed well within town 
limits—as was Holland House to the London of 
Macaulay—one of the many private parks that 
are the wonder of Tokyo. 

Okuma looks not more than sixty—his leg was 
amputated close to the hip and he needs help 
in rising from a seat—is always accompanied by 
a sturdy assistant. On this occasion his hand¬ 
some and athletic adopted son helped much as 
assistant host—a very agreeable personality. 

Okuma apologized on account of his want of 
English. 

“I learned English sixty years ago—from an 
American missionary—but I did not keep it up! ” 

This may be—but Okuma has great fame as 
an orator, and orators do not care to be stumbling 
in a foreign tongue. No doubt he understands 
much and can frequently relieve his interpreter. 

He spoke at length and with much feeling on 
the subject of our Puritans. 
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“ I have read much in American history and 
have been particularly drawn to those who 
founded New England—the Pilgrim Fathers! ” 
It was odd to hear these words in the month of 
a Japanese of the old school! Then he went 
on—as I recall his words:— 

“The Puritans came to America with high 
ideals. They did not come for money and they 
drew no profit from the aborigines. Their life 
was one of privation and constant physical danger 
and in all their dealings they were guided by 
noble standards of duty. It seems to me/’ said 
Okuma, “that in the Puritans of New England 
I feel the same lofty spirit of self-sacrifice and 
loyalty that we Japanese associate with our old 
Samurai of the same period. The Samurai Code 
was one of devotion to unselfish ideals. He 
carried two swords but was not allowed to un¬ 
sheathe one or the other save to redress an injury. 
The Samurai could never serve in the cause of 
plunder or private vengeance.” 

I noticed that he did not drink any of the wines 
(Bordeaux) which he had for his guests, nor did 
he smoke. My wife who sat on his right reported 
that he ate very little of anything—yet it was an 
admirably cooked and served luncheon. I asked 
him about his habits and he told me that he was 
early for bed and slept well for the first five hours. 
Moreover, his physician told him that five hours 
were enough at that age! To this I answered 
that my father who died at ninety-four slept 
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usually eight hours—and this appeared to set 
Okuma thinking. The papers make much of his 
alleged statement that he had arranged to die 
at one hundred and twenty-five years. But 
Okuma laughed at this and explained that all 
he meant was that by carefully regulating our 
diet and exercise and spiritual or emotional 
forces we could prolong our normal span of life 
considerably. 

He said that he ate scarcely any meat, but 
relished vegetables and fruit and a small amount 
of fish, in which Japan affords infinite variety 
and quality. Marchioness Okuma was confined by 
illness, but Okuma promised me a photograph 
of himself and his wife (N.B. He kept his 
promise). 

He spoke sadly and sympathetically of Napoleon 
HI, and asked me if I would explain the Crimean 
War to him—to which I replied that Louis Napo¬ 
leon had a painfully pious Roman Catholic wife, 
and that he too was an idealist, and that both 
felt the missionary call to control the alleged 
tomb of Jesus in Palestine; that it was a religious 
war—two branches of the Christian church 
murdering one another in order to honour one 
whom they both worshipped as the Prince 
of Peace. He shook his head and said it 
was all very strange to him. Afterwards he 
asked me why Napoleon III sent an army into 
Mexico. I gave him substantially the same sort 
of reason—the Roman Catholic piety of Eugenie 
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was warmly enlisted for a Roman Catholic Aus¬ 
trian Emperor as a counterpoise to the heretical 
American republic which at that moment ap¬ 
peared ready to break under the strain of civil 
war. 

Yet, said I, France was doing then what might 
have proved for the United States an economic 
blessing analogous to the occupation of Shantung 
by Japan of to-day. 

Okuma’s face lighted up at this; and he followed 
me with evident sympathy as I pictured Mexico 
to-day as a land of barbarism whereas under 
French rule it might have been blessed by good 
roads, good ports, good police and above all 
good opportunity for foreign capital. 

He scouted the idea of war between Japan 
and America, and hailed as good omens the fre¬ 
quent visits paid between the two countries. 

We were together for more than four hours, 
between the time of reaching his house and finally 
parting after the lecture—yet in all that time he 
never once showed signs of weariness or boredom. 
He was much pleased to see the British Ambassa¬ 
dor and spoke also warmly with Kusaka. 

As I listened to his beautifully balanced periods 
I mused on the fortunate coincidence of having 
for sponsors two men so old in years; so beloved 
by the people; so intimately linked with each up¬ 
ward step of modern Japan and each the founder 
of an important seat of learning. It makes me 
realize my own age when reflecting that in 1876 
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Okuma was filling his first important office, and 
that in 1921 he stood with Shibusawa the last 
oi the great statesmen who had helped lay the 
foundations of New Japan. 

The Imperial University also honoured me by 
a request that I speak before their faculty and 
students. Yale and Harvard seem new compared 
with Oxford and Cambridge, yet neither Waseda 
nor the Imperial Universities had been estab¬ 
lished when first I knew Japan. They count now 
15,000 and 5,000 students respectively. 

At the Imperial University was prepared 
another happy surprise for me—an introductory 
speech by the President Emeritus, K. Yamagawa, 
who had been a fellow-student at Yale and who 
had retired because of growing infirmities. He 
delighted the audience and particularly my own 
sentimental self by making this, to him, great 
effort and thus associating the three Universities 
of Tokyo with personal friends who had endeared 
Japan to me nearly half a century ago. 

In each case the different Universities sent a 
complimentary ambassador to call and thank 
me and inquire the amount of my honorarium. 
And of course I assured each in turn that I had 
been already overpaid by the graceful honours 
enjoyed at their hands. Then each in turn 
hastened to assure me that my reply was what 
they had expected, but that they had thought 
it their duty to offer me the opportunity of doing 
as I had done! 
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If any of us are so politically unripe as to join 
in the mob chorus against Japan, let us for a 
moment pause and reflect upon the loss that 
would have been ours had the English language 
been rejected in favour of another—possibly 
German. William II cherished the hope that 
his Kultur would prevail in Japan as that of 
Alexander the Great had influenced northern 
India—and had not the Mikado been a man of 
strong mental fibre it is probable that my addresses 
to Japanese universities would have been delivered 
in German instead of English. 

In Berlin I met frequently about 1893 a 
certain Ottmar von Mohl, who held the rank of 
Kammerherr or chamberlain to the Prussian king. 
He passed for an authority on Japan, and loudly 
proclaimed that English influence was waning 
and that Imperial Germany was destined to 
dominate the farthest East as she already ruled 
commercially in Muscovy and much of South 
America. Mohl had been German consul in 
Russia and had been recommended by Herbert 
Bismark for employment by the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment—the Mikado just then wishing to make 
his court ceremonial harmonize with that of 
Western countries. He was a loyal Prussian, 
fanatically resolved to serve his king and merit 
Prussian promotion and possibly a Red Eagle 
medal of the second class. He knew nothing 
of court life in England, Italy, Spain—or even 
Russia, and therefore his experience was limited 
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to secondhand knowledge of the crudest court 
in Europe—a court that smelt of the barracks 
with an etiquette pleasing only to a drill ser¬ 
geant. The Japanese ideal in entertaining is to 
make his guests happy. The Prussian makes 
his guests march and countermarch under orders 
of uniformed chamberlains carrying long staffs 
and frowning faces. Japan is the land of smiles 
and therefore Mohl was dismissed so soon as his 
two years' contract expired. Japan by that time 
discovered that he had no wide experience; that 
he was not a man of social tact and that he was 
interested only in converting the court of Tokyo 
into a replica of that in Berlin. 

Moreover, Mohl was not even a Prussian Kam- 
merherr when his name was put forward by the 
Prussian Foreign Secretary. This title was given 
after the appointment, in order to enhance his 
prestige at the Tokyo Court. 

Mold's book is precious to one who would 
study the many little influences that have united 
to make Japan as she now is. I could not find 
a copy even in the New York Public Library, 
although at my request this omission has been 
corrected. His life in Tokyo covered the short 
period before and after the accession of the late 
Kaiser (1887-1889) and he waited until the Russo- 
Japanese War before publishing his book — 
entitled “ Am Japanischen Hofe.” In his two years 
he lets us know the full measure of his incapacity 
by boasting of the steady spread of German 
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influence whilst incidentally confessing that lie 
never made any reports to the Mikado in person, 
never saw him save at formal and general audiences ; 
was never presented to the Mikado’s mother, 
never shook hands with his august employer and 
was thus from the beginning to the end of his 
contract treated with perfectly punctilious 
courtesy, but no more. 

Mohl was too Prussian—too blind in his con¬ 
ceit—to recognize the nobility of a Japanese 
gentleman. He thought himself clever in secur¬ 
ing a high office for which he was not qualified. 
Japan paid him his wages and—never employed 
him again. She had asked for the fruit of ex¬ 
perience but Mohl could only refer to paragraphs 
in German pamphlets which had been drawn up 
for the guidance of court servants. These were 
laboriously translated and committees met and 
listened and much time was wasted by men who 
wanted to know what the great world thought, 
and had to be satisfied by quotations from the 
etiquette book of Bradenburg ! Mohl’s bitterest 
experience was when the Mikado rejected his 
urgent advice to imitate William II by surround¬ 
ing himself in publio with military body guards 
known in Prussia as Fluegeladjutanten. Mohl 
quotes William I as calling the Mikado a fool for 
having granted a Constitution—and the tale is 
ben trovato , for the venerable Kaiser detested 
nothing so much as any limitation of his powers. 

Enough of Mohl. We have dragged him into 
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this tale merely to awaken the gratitude of the 
English-speaking world towards the inscrutable 
Providence that permits us to-day to travel 
throughout the glorious Far East and use no 
other tongue but that of Shakespeare and Washing¬ 
ton Irving. Think a moment, my beloved brother 
Yankee, on the horrible possibilities had Mohl 
been a man of parts; or if Diederichs had helped 
America in Manila bay; if the first Governor of 
Kiao Chow had been other than a sickly tyrant; 
if the pompous Waldersee had learned manners 
from Admiral Seymour and above all if William 
II had been gifted with power to penetrate the 
Oriental mind! But when God gave Prussia 
her many gifts he wisely withheld the most 
important one of all —common sense ! Mohl, 
Jaeschke, Diederichs, Waldersee, each of these 
men I have met and mentally measured; and 
each illustrates the danger lurking in a bureau¬ 
cratic state unless that state is guided by a very 
strong and very wise pilot. Prussia had such 
guidance under men like Frederick the Great 
and William I, and Japan wisely honours her 
Meiji monarch as a Japanese Washington. The 
Germans whom I have mentioned would all have 
made honourable careers had they remained at 
home and done the routine duties of their several 
stations. But the discipline which fitted them 
for bureaucratic promotion prepared them only 
for failure and disgrace the moment they were 
sent on far-away colonial missions where they 
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had to meet unexpected contingencies and where 
no paragraphs had been printed to meet these 
particular cases—where action must be prompt, 
and where college textbooks are a poor substi¬ 
tute for courage and resourcefulness. 

America is moving slowly towards a govern¬ 
ment by official machinery, and it is a move in 
the wrong direction; for it exposes the people to 
the rule of inferior officials who are guided only 
by the letter of the law. Russia was wrecked 
by a people who could no longer endure a bureau¬ 
cratic tyranny which was corrupt at the bottom 
and stupid at the top. 

German bureaucracy has been singularly honest 
and efficient—a model to the rest of the world; 
but the best bureaucracy is but the counterpart 
of an army—it is not enough that the units be 
obedient; the leaders must be capable or the 
whole mass becomes a rabble. 

England has given us latterly examples of 
colonial administration that are encouraging to 
us who believe that strong nations have obliga¬ 
tions towards weaker ones. Pray study the 
careers of Lord Milner in Egypt; of General Sir 
Frederick Lugard in Uganda and Nigeria; of Sir 
Frank Swettenham in Singapore; of General Sir 
O’Moore Creagh and Lord Roberts in India; of 
Sir Godfrey Lagden in Basutoland; of Sir 
Stewart Lockhart in Hong-Kong and Wei Hai 
Wei—each of these in turn may have had reason 
to complain of restrictions placed upon his actions 
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by officials at home, but as compared with ad¬ 
ministrative colonials of other countries, Eng- 
land has developed a type of beneficent pro- 
consul impossible to conceive of under pre-war 
German conditions. In British colonies I have 
met with officials who identify themselves with 
the people for whom they become responsible. 
This requires time and Colonial officials should 
not be changed unless they prove unsatisfactory. 
The people grow to honour and love the man 
who is long amongst them; and therefore would 
I recommend that the policy should be adopted 
of appointing for terms of twenty years with 
occasional recalls to home service for periods 
not longer than one year. After twenty years 
of honourable Colonial service the official should 
be retired with a good salary and a good pro¬ 
motion in rank and called upon for his advice as 
honorary member of a Colonial Council. 

American tropical expansion is doomed to 
failure because when we have an able man like 
Leonard Wood now in the Philippines we do not 
offer him inducements to remain; but, on the 
contrary, hamper him by so many Congressional 
enactments injurious to sound government that 
a man of high qualities looks for another field— 
as he has done! Colleges are good up to a cer¬ 
tain point, but I may pass a very learned examin¬ 
ation on the theory of equitation and yet not 
keep my seat in jumping a horse at the hurdles. 
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Iyeyas—The Tombe and Temples of Nikko. 

Nikko, June 25.—Here is holy ground for him 
who loves his country—the tomb of Iyeyas. 
There is doubt as to how much of him here lies 
interred—maybe only a hank of hair; but, how¬ 
ever little materially, this is the place where 
Japan comes in multitudes to pray at his shrine 
and incidentally maintain many sacred edifices 
erected here in his honour. 

Iyeyas died elsewhere, and was buried where 
he died. But by a posthumous arrangement 
politically wise, if not piously commendable, a 
succeeding Shogun, some three centuries ago, 
proclaimed Nikko his tomb, and at the same time 
pressed upon the great princes of the realm their 
duty and privilege in the matter of honouring 
his memory. 

The pressure was equal to the privilege—nor 
was either evaded. The Daimios contributed, 
each according to the revenue of his lands, and 
this revenue was investigated by the Shogun 
so closely that when the shrine stood complete 
the Daimios had spent of their money all that 
they had been storing up for prospective war! 
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And so Japan had peace—a remarkably long 
period for any nation—more than two centuries! 
and all this flowed from two little simple measures 
taken by the Shogun. 1. He disarmed his feudal 
princes. 2. He expelled all Christian emissaries. 
Without any help from the hand of man, 
Nikko is beautiful beyond words. God has 
omitted nothing that makes joy for a landscape 
architect. Mountains and streams, magnificent 
cryptomeria groves, and a climate moist with¬ 
out being enervating. No one could fail to 
feel here a desire to worship the author of so 
much peaceful grandeur. The stream praises 
God as he tumbles and rumbles over the stones; 
the mighty trees point upward in symbolic 
silence, and the heart of man follows into a leafy 
infinity. The slopes are soft with an infinite 
variety of tender plant-life, and there are paths 
and rows of sacred lanterns that can obviously 
lead only to some sacred spot—some worthy 
temple, and thus we slowly scale the 200 chiselled 
steps that lead to the tomb of Iyeyas—enshrined 
in the forest of massive trees—all straight and 
olean and tall and watchful. Tombs are pre¬ 
cious when they recall the services of a great 
man; and doubly so when the pilgrim is com¬ 
pelled to pause and ponder on matters beyond 
this world. The tombs of Napoleon, of the 
Great Frederick, of Queen Louise, of Washington 
—these and many others are worthy points in 
the chart of our pilgrimage and each of these 
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has qualities worthy of study; but the tomb of 
Iyeyas is above and beyond all of them in that 
here the hand of God is made magnificently 
manifest, while the human artist has modestly 
effaced himself to the utmost. The pilgrim is 
here overwhelmed by the immensity and the 
mystery suggested by the great grove of lofty 
cedars. The famous temples of Hellas owed no 
doubt muoh of their power to an environment 
that inspired in the worshipper a sense of his own 
insignificance. Here in Nikko we climb slowly 
and silently the sacred stone steps, and with each 
step we feel more and more the enveloping depths 
of the forest—the mystic Druidism into which 
we are being forced by the mere pressure of 
intangible forces. The world is forgotten, and 
only the black depths behind the tree-trunks 
hold converse with our present thoughts. 

This is where a hero would seek to re-visit the 
earth, and this is where a modest memorial has 
been reared to the man who welded Japan into 
one great power—who put an end to civil war— 
who expelled all disloyal propagandists and gave 
his country peace. 

It is a small thing this tomb of Iyeyas—many 
an American graveyard has more showy monu¬ 
ments, though none more harmoniously pro¬ 
portioned. The material is of bronze, mixed one 
third with gold. The material is rich, but the 
design simple like the garb of a Quaker. Here is 
no decoration worth mentioning—merely a few 
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stone steps on a broad base, and then the bronze 
casting suggestive of a bell or a lantern: above it 
is a little pagoda-like roof, at whose apex is a 
golden auriflamme, suggesting St. Denis to a 
Frenchman. The human remains are said to 
have been buried 20 feet below this monu¬ 
ment, but there is no record of anything having 
been buried with him. 

The simplicity of this little last home of the 
Great Iyeyas is the more impressive by contrast 
with the costly magnificence of the many near¬ 
by shrines, gateways and temples. Comparisons 
are grotesque when the mind involuntarily pic¬ 
tures the great things of the world without refer¬ 
ence to their environment and the age for which 
they were created. The Mausoleum of Iyeyas 
is perfection of its kind. The greatest of archi¬ 
tects has here achieved a triumph such as India 
can boast of in her Taj Mahal; Italy in her St. 
Peter’s; Mahommedan Spain in her Alhambra. 
Yet nothing in the study of architecture in 
Europe or on the Jumna assists one in explain¬ 
ing the fascination of Japan’s great works of 
architecture. In one respect only is comparison 
possible—the matter of expense. Here money 
has been lavished in ways that are not apparent. 
We can understand the cost of gold and copper, 
and lacquer and paintings, and minutely marvel¬ 
lous carving, and massive stone embankments, 
and a forester can calculate the value of the 
giant cryptomeria—they could be sold to-morrow 
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for $500,000 gold as they stand. But all Japan 
contributed to this shrine; and we are told that 
this pillar of a Toni is of a valuable stone found 
far away in the mountains, that it weighs many 
tons, and that it was transported by hand some 
centuries ago. And then our attention is called 
to a long stone balustrade, of which the sections are 
chiselled out from a solid stone about 4 feet 
high, and 1 foot in width, and about 8 feet 
in length. The casual pilgrim sees but what might 
be the usual short stone supports for the usual 
stone top-rail—a simple enough thin g until ex¬ 
plained by one of the initiated. 

And then the endless wood-carving on ceilingB 
and above the line of the wall panels I Many are 
of birds and flowers and exquisitely done. Over 
one temple door sits a very comfortable house 
cat carved amidst architectural ornaments. She 
seems oddly out of place until my Japanese 
friend points out that it is she and her kin who 
protect the shrines from rats and mice. In the 
same way we learn to respect the dragons that 
ferociously snap out at one from the roof comers; 
they are not wicked—on the contrary they pro¬ 
tect the temple from those that would injure it. 
And so also we leam to respect the fiercely grin¬ 
ning beasts that look like heraldic dogs of mythi¬ 
cal proportions; they are there for no harm save 
to evil-doers. Whoever placed the first gargoyle 
on a Christian ohurch must have been acting 
from some Oriental impulse. One of the thirty- 
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three buildings of which this holy complex is 
made, is of plain wood throughout—the only 
one thus kept in simplicity. Yet it is no less 
famous than the most costly, for here are the 
wood-carvings of Koshin, and more particularly 
the one representing three monkeys on a pine 
branch. One has his hands tightly clasped over his 
eyes, the second over his mouth, and the third 
is stopping his ears. Every school child or peasant 
woman will tell you what this means—that we 
should shut our ears against evil report, shut our 
eyes against evil sights and close our mouth 
against words of evil. These are three Don'is 
with monkey emphasis. This house is pointed 
out as the stable of a sacred white pony, re¬ 
served for divine use—but I could get no further 
news about him. I like to think that this animal 
belongs to Quanon, as protectress of us farmers. 
And next to this sacred stable stood a venerable 
cryptomeria planted by the great Iyeyas himself, 
who had it brought from a long distance in his 
train. Three centuries is a trifle to a cryptomeria 
—many are known to be a thousand years old. 
This one has a girth of 10 feet, therefore at least 
one yard of diameter. 

Opposite the Mausoleum entrance there sat on a 
mat in a most gorgeously decorated pavilion a 
dancing girl, who brought in much money to the 
hierarchy. She is a lineal descendant, spiritu¬ 
ally if not materially, of the first great Tokugawa, 
and here she makes daily penance by dancing 
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for a holy purpose—to wit, raising money for the 
temple. It is the Jongleur de Notre Dame —a 
a resurrection of that Saint of Rome, who had 
been a prostitute and who after conversion 
continued in that calling, but employed her 
Cyprian talents in winning souls to Christianity 
no less than in winning their money for purposes 
priestly if not holy. 

At least so runs the legend. In this case I 
bowed to madame and placed a yen piece upon 
her sacred tray—whereupon she demurely arose 
and performed a few steps of some seventeenth- 
century pas seul , wherein there was considerable 
waving of a fan fastened to the back of one 
hand and turning of the body with great dignity 
—a very sedate and blameless dance indeed. 
This dancing saint was evidently popular, for I 
saw several other groups come to her pavilion, 
make their pious offering, and then watch respect¬ 
fully while the saintly sinner edified them as she 
had me. 

The financial committee of this great shrine 
is no sinecure, for I learnt that the gate money 
alone means more than 300 yen a day, and that 
they have voted a million yen budget for repairs— 
to be expended during the coming ten years— 
which means 100,000 yen per year. The theme 
of my present book being limited to the Colonial 
phases of Japan I must forego religious and 
historical references excepting in so far as they 
help us to understand the mind of a modern 
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Japanese. Do not visit Japan unless you have 
carefully studied Murdoch and Yamagata’s his¬ 
tory, which explains the greatness of Iyeyas to¬ 
day and why his fame is waxing rather than 
waning. He expelled Christian missionaries, but 
put no one of them to death. He knew of 
Europe through confidential agents, and knew that 
the Christians of Europe were butchering one 
another on account of utterances made more 
than a thousand years before by a bonze who 
lived in a Mohammedan State called Palestine. 
Every Japanese boy to-day knows that the 
Portuguese brought into their country the vice 
of tobacco-smoking, the slave trade, venereal 
disease, and religious intolerance. We Christ¬ 
ians think we have a monopoly of ethical virtue 
and divine revelation—the wise Oriental doubts 
this. 
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Interview with the Empress—Lunch with Viscount Makin o— 
Some Final Reflections. 

It was a solemn moment when my Japanese 
guardian angel Y. K. hinted confidentially that 
it might be well if I prepared myself against the 
day when her Sun-born Majesty should command 
my presence at the sacred palace. The outside 
world knew little or nothing of the Mikado, whose 
health gave much concern; and now for the 
first time since the great modern revolution of 
1868 the throne of Dai Nippon was ostensibly 
graced by a woman! 

As the important day approached, it was 
intimated that my wife also was to be received 
at the same time; and, with admirable caution, 
I was delicately reminded of the etiquette usual 
at such ceremonies and questioned in regard to my 
previous preparation for so momentous an event. 

It is a terrible thing to feel the fierce light 
that beats upon a throne; and, what is worse, 
the experience at one court is not always an 
adequate preparation for what may be your fate 
at the next. My mind reverted to a long vista 
of semi-sacred experiences commencing with an 
apostolic blessing by Pius IX and ending with a 
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d&hp and drooping handshake from our once 
equally omnipotent President Wilson. I told 
my Japanese mentor that I had sipped coffee 
and smoked cheroots with the great Sultan of 
Brunei in Borneo and had also been entertained 
by several kings in blackest Africa—amongst 
them Ja-ja and Masupa. But there was little 
of etiquette in those happy and unmoral courts. 
When, however, I spoke of European Royalty, 
his interest waxed—especially when I referred 
to dining at the same table as the late Czar 
Nicholas; of having shaken hands with the 
venerable Franz Josef of Austria and been at 
many ceremonial gatherings in the palaces of the 
late Hohenzollem Kaiser! All was now smooth. 

Saturday , July 2.—At ten comes the Foreign 
Office in the person of Mr. Yamasaki—plus 
official Rolls-Royce—wife in “visiting dress” 
(as per palace edict)—me in full evening dress, 
including white kid gloves and high silk hat. 
We whizz up the broad avenue leading to the 
ancestral fortress, and slow down at the gate 
just enough that the two uniformed guardians 
may satisfy themselves regarding our identity 
and purpose. They look sharply at the chauffeur 
and the car and Mr. Yamasaki and then, after 
a glance at my white kids and general appearance, 
wave their hands in sign that we are safe people. 
And this is a time of considerable political anxiety, 
for in our Tokyo hotel a political murder had 
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occurred only a few hours before our arrival 
The assassin was yesterday condemned to death, 
having confessed that his crime was actuated 
by a patriotic desire to punish a fellow Korean 
who had professed approval of Japanese rule. 

The inner palace park is characterized by a 
very broad gravel roadway flanked by lawn and 
beautifully studied tree arrangements so as to 
create the illusion of indefinite forest on either side. 

At the palace were half a dozen footmen in 
European royal dress—gold braid almost concealing 
the cloth, and cocked hats on their heads. These 
were the outer men—suggesting the so-called Suis- 
8es of a French church like the Madeleine in Paris. 

Then we went up a few steps to an immense 
reception-hall with European big table on which 
were books evidently intended for names of 
notables who called. Here were two chamberlains. 
Mr. Yamasaki presented us and left, whilst one 
of the masters of ceremony escorted us along 
interminable hallways to a room where we finally 
found the Head of the Imperial Household. 
Here we exchanged a few words in French and 
then once more a long walk—all on the ground 
floor to the room adjoining that in which Her 
Majesty was waiting. All these hallways were 
beautifully carpeted and the sides panelled in 
fragrant wood—the same as enters into the 
Temples—so said my guide. 

The Master of Ceremonies made me carry my 
lofty silk hat—and thus armed he brought me 
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face to face with the Empress of Japan. She 
stood in the middle of a moderately sized room 
with only one attendant, Mrs. Yamanaka, who 
stood about 10 feet away on her left and acted 
as formal interpreter. Immediately behind the 
Empress was a low chair, the only one in the room. 
Independently of her Imperial nimbus, this first 
lady of Japan was a glorious vision. She has 
an expression of womanly and motherly sweetness 
along with excellent physical build and health. 
Her expression was very pleasing and her manner 
gracious as she extended her hand. In entering 
I had made three bows before coming near enough 
to touch her hand. 

The Empress put several questions to me as 
to where I had been and how I had fared and 
whether I had been able to travel in comfort. 
Then she hoped that I would make a longer 
stay, but I answered that I had much work 
ahead of me and was anxious to commence on 
a book that would tell of Japan’s colonies. 

She said that she hoped I would produce good 
feeling between Japan and America, and to this 
I answered that I would tell the truth. 

Her manner grew more and more animated, 
and I noticed that she was constantly rubbing 
the fingers of one hand in the other as though 
it were a reminder that she must observe strict 
etiquette. When she marked the end of the 
audience I asked Mrs. Yamanaka if it would be 
right if I said something on my own account; 
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and before that lady could put the question, 
the Empress showed that she understood, by 
immediately nodding approval and saying words 
to that effect in Japanese. 

Whereupon I said in French that, as an American, 
I was sure that all my countrymen rejoiced in 
seeing how cordially her son was being welcomed 
in England and also in France; and I ventured to 
offer the opinion that the welcome would be no less 
cordial in my own country, should the Japanese 
Crown Prince visit the United States. Her face 
lighted up with motherly pride and she thanked 
me for what I said about her son. And so I took 
the hand she most graciously extended. She let it 
rest in mine longer than strict etiquette required; 
and therefore I slowly and cautiously raised it 
to my lips—not without her august assistance! 

To such of my readers who know the home 
training of ladies in Japan, these few details 
will not seem puerile. 

Then came the turn of wife, who made three 
low and graceful bows whilst I stood at attention 
by the side of the chief Master of Ceremonies. 
The Japanese Empress impressed me as far more 
intelligent and capable than the first German 
wife of the late Kaiser. Augusta was of the 
hausfrau type—which the French refer to as 
Bourgeois—and her smile in company never to 
me seemed genuine. The Japanese Empress had 
smiles in her eyes no less than on her lips; and 
her whole appearance to me betokened a high 
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capacity for handling such a situation as the 
present one—a sick Emperor and a very young 
and absent Crown Prince. Added to this she 
has health and beauty. What more can royalty 
ask of divine ancestors ! 

She wore European dress and very well was 
it worn. Indeed so well was she dressed that I 
forget what she wore. Wife assures me it was 
of a bluish peacock colour, very simple in lines. 
Also she wore a pearl necklace—nothing extrava¬ 
gant, but well chosen pearls of moderate size. 
Her hair was rolled back naturally from a well¬ 
shaped broad forehead; and I gazed with pleasure 
upon her face, which had not the slightest admix¬ 
ture of paint, powder or other cosmetic dear to 
the latter-day woman of Europe. She had a 
healthy colour in her lips and cheeks, and her 
eyes were large and full of changes according to 
the thoughts that she exchanged. Her figure was 
admirably proportioned—the lines of shoulders, 
waist and hips were indicated and in harmony, 
but all was in a subdued key. This audience 
was an interesting combination of old Japan and 
modem diplomacy, for while all the ceremony, dress 
and language were those of the conventional Euro¬ 
pean court, the palace itself, the rooms and above 
all the impressive hallways through which we were 
conducted united in producing a state of mind such 
as the pious pilgrim cultivates when approaching his 
shrine through a long forest path where soli¬ 
tude and sombreness incline one to meditation. 
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In the long approach from the entrance hall 
to the Empress there was not one single ornament 
to distract the mind from its most important 
object. On the walls were no pictures; from the 
ceilings hung no crystal candelabra ; no statuary 
adorned the angles and no startling colours 
challenged our meditative eyes. The walls were 
of natural wood—soberly panelled, yet exquisite 
in workmanship. Here and there were bronze 
plates at side openings where a sliding panel 
made access to adjoining apartments; but 
although these plates were beautifully carved 
with the Imperial flower, they blended in colour 
with the natural woods of the corridor. These 
woods emitted a very faint and very agreeable 
aroma. Indeed the whole house, however old 
it may be, had much of that fragrance which to 
me suggests the timber yard or the lumber camp. 

A private audience must be something of a 
rarity here, for I was much congratulated by 
Japanese friends on the signal honour that had 
been accorded. Indeed one official said to me im¬ 
pressively that never before had the Empress done 
such an honour to a non-official of any country. 

July 6.—Formal dejeuner at one of the Imperial 
Palaces in the so-called Sin ji Ku gardens—our 
host is the Viscount N. Makino, who represented 
his Government at Versailles in 1918. Some 
sixteen guests present including Sir Charles Eliot, 
the Chinese Minister and Mrs. Woo, and Baron 
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H. Ijuin, former Ambassador to Italy. It is a 
beautiful s umm er palace in a park of 160 acres 
—all within city limits! Sir Charles and I the 
only ones in toppers ! 

Gardens near the house laid out in formal 
French pattern. Luncheon of course, like all 
the other official ones, very well served and with 
excellent wines. All the Japanese were in Euro¬ 
pean dr ess. 

Count Makino sent an Imperial Rolls-Royce for 
us and afterwards returned us to our hotel. The 
court livery drew military salutes from every police¬ 
man on the line. Count Makino showed me about 
the park and in the course of conversation said 
that the Empress had referred to us and had been 
agreeably impressed at the private audience. Also 
he said that it was under official consideration 
whether the Empress might send me her picture. 

The thing had never been done before—never 
had the august likeness been entrusted to a 
foreigner save, as a great exception, to an Ambas¬ 
sador after many years of service near the Tokyo 
Court! Count Makino expanded largely on the 
divine haze behind which majesty entrenched 
itself in Japan, and asked me to bear in mind 
that a Japanese ruler could not act with the 
freedom of one in Europe—but was a slave to 
precedent. Moreover, in regard to such a trifle 
as giving a photograph an important party in the 
State was opposed to such innovation, whilst 
another was equally eager that a new precedent 
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be established in the matter. The Count spoke 
on this theme so earnestly and at such length 
that I felt him sympathetic in regard to my 
request. He did not, of course, mention names 
or specify the rank of those battling about this 
matter of oourt etiquette; but it was easy to 
perceive that the old and the new found in this 
little affaire a pretext for measuring their strength 
as they did over the question of permitting the 
Crown Prinoe to visit Europe. 

Incidentally Count Makino spoke of the waves 
of public sentiment that had swept Japan since 
Meiji (1868)—one particularly that brought the 
old religions into contempt, if it did not directly 
proclaim Christianity as desirable. In Kyoto 
the chief priest of a famous Buddhist sanctuary 
found one morning workmen felling the trees of 
the temple. He knew that it was useless to 
protest there, for the men were but obeying 
orders—they were cutting wood for railway 
sleepers! So low had respect for the ancient 
Gods fallen in Japan. 

Fortunately the Minister who had ordered this 
desecration was in Kyoto and so the priest sought 
him out and remonstrated so forcibly that the 
sacrilegious order was countermanded. 

The feeling for what is religious and what is 
of old custom is very strong—in spite of a party 
inclined to reforms. The Count went on at 
great length, making a species of apology on the 
subject of Japanese Royalty versus European— 
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but at the end he begged me to be patient, for 
nothing had been yet decided. The debate was 
evidently in full swing and I shall note with 
interest the result. Of this much I felt sure, 
that there would be no objection were the Empress 
alone to decide ! Makino was very philosophical 
throughout. He had no feeling one way or the 
other; it was with him only a question how far 
Imperial isolation magnified the sovereign’s 
prestige—how far loyalty might be increased by 
a more frequent sight of their sovereign. 

At this point I beg permission for a digression 
—a skip from July 6 of 1921 to October 1 of 1922 
—more than a year—during which the momentous 
matter of precedent in regard to the Imperial 
picture was no doubt much under debate. But 
at last arrived at my cabin on the Hudson a 
member of the Japanese Embassy staff bearing 
in his arms a case too precious for other method 
of conveyance. The outer oase was of precious 
wood artistically marked with my name and 
address; on opening this I found a case of metal 
soldered so as to flout and in any event to exclude 
dust or moisture. After prying the metal open, 
I found a wrapping of oil paper and afterwards 
another and yet another wrapping, each daintily 
tied by decorative ribbons. And then at last— 
yes—it was the long-hoped-for photograph of 
the gracious Empress, whose little hand I had 
raised respectfully to my lips more than fourteen 
months before! 
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Egg 


July 8.—We are now at the end of our journey 
through the dependencies of Japan and about 
to embark for Seattle on one of the splendid 
mail steamers of the Nippon Tusen Keisha , which 
has no rivals in the Pacific save the Canadian 
line to Vancouver and the Toyo Risen Keisha 
to San Francisco. There is an American line 
which I know to my cost; it is inferior to British 
and Japanese ones because it is handicapped by 
so-called protective restrictions. Our Congress has 
passed many laws avowedly in aid of American 
commerce, but the effect has been to help that of 
wiser nations. Congress pretends to know the 
needs of merchants better than the men who own 
and navigate ships; and the result is not cheerful. 
Congress prescribes what sailors shall do and how 
many shall do it, and it also prescribes what a 
ship may carry and at what ports it may touch. 
The mate who orders a lifeboat out may be met 
by a strike in the forecastle and a reminder 
that their labour union and not the ship’s captain 
is boss of the bridge. If my mother were dying 
in San Francisco I would not be allowed to board 
the first ship leaving Honolulu for that port, 
unless it flew the American flag. Congress compels 
me to see several fast foreign steamers pass on 
their way to America and wait many weary days 
for an American craft which usually happens 
to be a slow boat smelling powerfully of sugar— 
than which I know few things less agreeable. 

America has been in the business of colony 
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building for now near thirty years—about the 
same number as Japan. We are cordially detested 
in the Philippines, in the West Indies, at Panama 
—in short wherever we have so far extended our 
'protectionism in order to make the world safe for 
Democracy (to quote a ghastly Presidential joke!); 
wherever the American flag has been hoisted, 
there the natives have been compelled to submit 
to laws which, however wise in Connecticut or 
Oregon, breed mischief in Porto Rico and Manila. 
Island colonies profit by liberty of commerce, 
which means low freights and many ships. Con¬ 
gress passes many resolutions favouring “ self- 
determination ” amongst hazy people belonging 
to European or Near East flags, but our democracy 
denies any such liberty to those under its own 
ignorant and tyrannical rule. A shipmaster is 
heavily fined if one of his Asiatic sailors or 
passengers escape from his craft—and yet what 
a colony needs most is good and cheap labour. 
The ships of the world avoid American ports 
whenever they have a choice because of our 
vexatious regulations; the uncertainty with 
which our customs laws are enforced; the high 
cost of labour and the difficulty of obtaining legal 
redress in courts whose judges are not independent 
of politics. On this matter our popular Press 
gives little light, for it appeals to a broad and 
shallow majority. The things of which I speak 
are understood by but a very small minority 
of merchants, shipmasters, bankers, and students 
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of economics. This class is not heard from; 
their combined vote is negligible, and therefore 
under our democratic rule they are a submerged 
aristocracy of knowledge and practical experience. 

In this valedictory chapter I speak with some 
freedom because I am an American whose patriot¬ 
ism is not likely to be questioned; whose English 
ancestors came to seek here liberty of conscience 
nearly three centuries ago; who lives on his 
ancestral acres; who holds no office and therefore 
thinks it well to tell some of the truth. 

When American rule had been for three years 
operating on the Isthmus of Panama I paid our 
new colony a visit, and was assisted in my quest 
for knowledge by the late Nestor of that country, 
Mr. Tracy Robinson, himself a man of letters 
and high standing amongst the important people 
there. I published the result of my personal 
observations, in a short letter to the New York 
“ Independent.” It was the policy of our Govern¬ 
ment, with President Roosevelt as protagonist, to 
proclaim the inefficiency of what France had there 
accomplished; to close our eyes to what other 
nations, notably England, had done in the same 
field, and to boast of our medical and engineering 
triumphs as eclipsing all that the world had so 
far known. This to me was political bunkum, 
fit only for the political hustings on the eve of 
election and I said as much. Engineers with 
whom I talked pointed out to me the evidences 
of political jobbery and medical mendacity—but 
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all were under the orders oi one man, and the 
first of all orders in importance was to praise 
whatever was done and abuse any man who dared 
quote the evidence of his senses. Not one of 
my statements was discussed, but each official 
in Panama was made to cable immediately to 
Washington that anything I may have written 
was false and that I was lacking in patriotism. 
Then the august Senate of the United States 
haled me to Washington before a special committee, 
but abruptly ceased its inquiries on discovering 
that I knew whereof I was bearing witness. 
They did not wish to know of the jobbery at 
Panama, but they threatened me with imprison¬ 
ment if I did not betray those who had confiden¬ 
tially given me information. Of course I offered to 
go to jail and the Senatorial Committee then spent 
many days in questioning the political wisdom 
of such a step. All this happened twenty years 
ago. I am still under Senatorial subpoena— 
none of my statements have been questioned— 
I am one more victim of the political machine 
for humbugging the people. The first Senator 
who examined me asked if I had been travelling 
in the pay of some corporation, and he was much 
annoyed when he learned that I had paid my own 
fare out of my own pocket and had not even a 
newspaper at my back. 

Since my recent return from Japan I have 
been asked by well-meaning reporters if I had been 
on a special mission for the Government—no 
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doubt these gentlemen would wish to bring the 
glad tidings to certain of our demagogues that 
Japanese gold was at the tip of my pen. Alas 
for the disciples of Hearst and Hiram—my recent 
journey through Colonial Japan has been a costly 
one to me, whatever it may have been to the 
Mikado’s Government. My local banker shall 
open his books at my account and show to any 
court of law that one-half of my annual income 
was devoted to this interesting journey. That 
is a large sum for me; but the reward which 
I have received, through feeling that the truth 
could just now do some good, even though 
brutally uttered, has overshadowed every other 
consideration. My friends in Japan showed me 
courtesies which my purse can never repay; 
but which were inspired wholly by friendship for 
America and therefore were not measured by 
counting-house standards. The friendship of 
Japan for my country is unique in modem history. 
Japan had known other countries, notably Spain, 
Portugal and Holland, and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. France and England she 
learned to know in recent years—after the treaty 
of Commodore Perry. America alone appeared 
unselfish in her demands and to America Japan 
turned with confidence when seeking modem 
education for the young men destined to rule the 
next generation. Spain and Portugal stirred up 
civil war in their fanatical craze for perverting 
the people from their old faith. France and 
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England sought material advantages for their 
countrymen—the one in reorganizing the army, 
John Bull the navy. America alone appeared 
indifferent so long as her ships were allowed 
free access to Japanese ports. 

Japan recalls gratefully that Americans have 
been her ablest and most sympathetic interpreters 
at a time when she was much misunderstood. 
Raphael Pumpelly, E. S. Morse, Charles Elliott 
Griffis—these are still alive—lusty octogenarians ; 
and their books on Japan are of classical value, 
for they are first-hand studies made more than 
half a century ago. To these we must add 
Townsend Harris, Percival Lowell and Lafcadio 
Hearn—none of them now alive—each an authority 
in his particular line of Japanese research. In¬ 
directly we might add the testimony of Wells 
Williams, author of “ The Middle Kingdom,*’ Anson 
Burlingame and Maury, the famous author of 
a Physical Geography of the sea. The biblio¬ 
graphy on Japan is now immense—but I refer 
here only to earlier Americans who were serious 
observers and under no bonds as to propaganda 
or secrecy. From the days of Pumpelly in the 
early sixties we have an unbroken chain of 
American literary material testifying to Japanese 
qualities of the highest order in every field of 
human activity. I say nothing here of many 
excellent works of English origin—for instance, 
Brinkley’s monumental work and Murdoch and 
Yamagata’s history of Japan (yet incomplete)— 
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to say nothing of Lord Redesdale (formerly 
Mitford), and Sir Ernest Satow. It is with 
Americans that I am dealing because the great 
American democracy is full of war talk and this 
war talk is encouraged by libels and slanders 
invented by newspaper managers who think 
more of selling a large edition than educating 
their confiding readers. 

Protectionism and Trades Unionism, both of 
them dear to the ignorant voter, have much to 
do with our present friction in the Pacific. War 
is the product of protectionism. Free Trade is 
the handmaid of peace. The protectionist does 
not declare war when he revises the tariff, but 
he commits an unfriendly act leading to war 
when he almost excludes the products of a peaceful 
neighbour and thus causes misery amongst millions 
of innocent peasants. Our high protection raises 
our cost of living and consequently our wages. 
This in turn draws an abnormal immigration— 
not the lusty farmer type of earlier days who 
brought capital and cleared the wilderness, but 
city-bred socialists who crowd our factory centres 
and know no law but that of their walking delegate 
tempered by the policeman’s club. Every one 
of the one hundred millions in America must pay 
a heavy fine each time that he buys a good woollen 
blanket; and this fine is laid in order that we 
may do an injury to a friendly foreigner who has 
better pasture for sheep and goats and can furnish 
us a better blanket at half the price demanded 
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by the maker on American soil. America has 
feverishly stimulated factory output at the expense 
of the simple taxpayer like myself and has reached 
a point when manufacturers demand a dumping 
ground for their surplus. England has been a 
favourite market in the past and latterly China. 
But China is nearer to Japan than to Philadelphia 
or Pittsburgh, and the American commercial 
traveller finds that after paying for freight and 
wine bills he has little to show for his pains 
compared with his colleague from Tokyo who 
not only understands English but probably 
vernacular Chinese also. Our protectionism forces 
us to a struggle for markets; and there are now 
so many nations engaged in the same struggle 
that some of them are doomed to disaster unless 
they can achieve by force of arms what they have 
failed to do by legitimate commerce. Our great 
whisky and cigarette makers are strenuously 
subscribing to missionary movements directed 
against opium, because opium is a great Chinese 
industry which they must destroy before they 
can reap the full returns of their present crusade. 
Opium is no more an evil than the surgical knife 
or the printing press—we may assassinate by the 
one and spread immorality by aid of the other. 
I have met many Christian whisky sots and 
addicts of nicotine. On the other hand I have 
met many Chinamen in responsible positions 
who daily took their opium puff as you or I take 
our night cap of a chilly evening. Shall we 
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abolish matrimony because of divorce court 
scandals; must we all go dry because there are 
drunkards in our midst; must the gentle opium 
pipe disappear in order that American cigarettes 
and American whisky take its place for the 
enrichment of American producers ? Wise Euro¬ 
pean observers have deplored this modem 
missionary movement directed against the domes¬ 
tic institutions of a friendly nation. The mis¬ 
sionary is paid for preaching brotherly love on 
earth and heavenly rewards hereafter; and when 
he wearies of that innocuous role and becomes 
a political agitator he should be treated as such, 
not merely in China but in Japan as well. 

Missionaries are a grave menace to peace in 
the Pacific because they furnish our organs of 
public opinion with news that flatters popular 
prejudice. Moreover, it is news that costs the 
American editor little or nothing, and conse¬ 
quently gets into circulation far ahead of the 
reports made by impartial investigators. It may 
be laid down as axiomatic that nearly every 
important international issue of recent years 
between ourselves and Asiatics has been prejudged 
in the publio prints by missionaries. These 
narrators rarely have personal knowledge of what 
they describe; but they listen to the tales of 
renegade natives and make up a letter so unding 
as though it came from a special correspondent 
on the spot. There are good missionaries—I 
know many such. Maybe I should say that 
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there are good men who draw salary from the 
monster fund raised for missionary propaganda. 
Many of these go forth from their native New 
England hamlet as did the young Jesuit Xavero, 
from Spain, burning with zeal for a whirlwind 
campaign of converting the heathen who are 
presumably awaiting impatiently his coming— 
watching for him from the shade of a palm tree 
on “ India’s coral strand.” The missionary zeal 
burns less violently when, after several years 
devoted to acquiring an imperfect knowledge of 
the language, our young zealot discovers that he 
has been sent amongst a people who have gospels 
many centuries older than his own and gospels 
that preach all the essentials of salvation. The 
wise Oriental smiles indulgently at the simple 
missionary; and he makes use of him in order 
to get free instruction in language and European 
commercial methods. The honest young mis¬ 
sionary soon sees that the East is already over¬ 
loaded with religion, and that he could improve 
his fortune by engaging in trade—and some do. 
But many have not the courage—or the brains. 
Some again are scholars, and devote their whole 
time to research quite separate from soul-saving. 

It is now nearly half a millennium that Christian 
Europe has been kept in unwholesome excitement 
by the constant expectation of having the whole 
world suddenly become converted. The classic 
missionary of all time is the famous Xavero, 
now raised by Papal command to saintly rank 
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and commonly known amongst Catholics as Saint 
Francis Xavier. Out of piety I gazed solemnly 
and sympathetically—I had almost said credu¬ 
lously—at the little Chinese island on which he 
drew his last breath—San Shan near Macao. 
Xavier was bom in Spain, and shared the feeling 
of his fanatical fellow Christians that the true 
faith could be propagated only by the rack and 
the stake of the Inquisition. He reached India 
in 1642, and immediately commenced his ten 
years of almost perpetual travel and preaching 
and performing of miracles. He raised eight 
children from the dead; he preached in twenty 
different languages to people of as many different 
nationalities; he lost his crucifix overboard, 
and on the day following a crab fetched it for 
him from the bottom of the sea. In these ten 
years he became the greatest linguist of his time 
and converted the heathen by thousands. His 
journeys carried him not merely to various 
African ports on the journey to Goa, but through¬ 
out the Eastern Archipelago of Java; Southern 
China and finally Japan. His life was written 
in two volumes by a famous Jesuit who was a 
literary and social ornament of the best Parisian 
society when Louis XIV patronized literature. 
Many lives of St. Francis have been published, 
but none has been deemed worthy to rank with 
Don Quixote until this by the great Bouhours 
(S.J.) This pious author compares his hero to 
Alexander and Julius Caesar; he makes the 
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adventures of St. Paul shrink to minor importance. 
All he relates is miraculous, and he 'writes for a 
public ready to believe anything provided it be 
contrary to human reason. 

St. Francis wrote many confidential reports 
to his commanding officers in the Jesuit society. 
In these we hear nothing of miracles or preaching 
in twenty tongues. On the contrary the practical 
missionary confided that he never stayed in any 
one place longer than three months on an average; 
that he talked only by means of an interpreter; 
that he was profoundly discouraged by what he 
had so far seen, and that the Gospel of Christ 
could make headway only through fear of the 
Inquisition. Much has changed since this roving 
reformer attacked the theological windmills of 
Buddha and Mohammed, but the spirit of Christian 
missions has not altered very much. We do not 
burn the heathen, because the secular law would 
interfere; but our missionaries utilize a large 
war chest for purposes which are subversive of 
what our Buddhist and Shinto friends regard as 
good morals. Our missionaries go not forth, as 
did the Buddha and the Christ, as mendicant 
preachers—on the contrary they live under the 
protection of treaties and gunboats; they are 
offensive to the Governments that are compelled 
to care for their safety, and the sooner they are 
called home for the conversion of the heathen 
on Manhattan Island the better for the peace of 
the Pacific and the future of our Monroe Doctrine. 
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Japan is a strong country and a proud one, 
but also courteous even to those European 
Governments that make unreasonable demands. 
Thus she has inclined to our popular opinion by 
abolishing flogging, by tolerating missionaries, by 
suppressing opium—and who knows if she may 
not yet abolish Sak6 and Geisha girls in order 
to show politeness to American societies for the 
dessioation of humanity. Colonial Japan differs 
from Colonial Europe in that her problems are 
not complicated by religious fanaticism—her 
Shinto and Buddhism do not stir mob violence 
in Formosa or Shanghai—much less in Shantung 
and Korea. Should Uncle Sam present her with 
the Philippines, or Holland grow tired of Java, 
then would Islam have to be dealt with as a new 
Japanese problem regarding which much might 
be learned from British experience in India and 
French in Africa. Christian colonization between 
the discovery of America and the expulsion of 
Jesuits from France has been a bloody record of 
missionary fanaticism. The human heart has 
not changed, nor has the spirit of Christian fanatics. 
The successive revolutions that have shaken 
European society since the fall of the Bastille 
and even including the fall of Russia’s mighty 
throne—these popular upheavals have nearly 
always vented their anger against the Christian 
priesthood as an ally of absolute monarchy. 
Let Japan be warned that the Christian priests 
who encouraged civil discord in the Mikado’s 
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empire of the sixteenth century are succeeded 
by priests ready to do the same to-day—whether 
in Ireland, New York, or Japan. They wait only 
for the favourable moment. 

Japan justifies her expansion to-day by doing 
for the once Chinese territory what England has 
done for India and France is courageously under¬ 
taking for her vast possessions in Northern 
Africa. American philanthropy can raise millions 
of dollars and plant hundreds of colleges and 
research laboratories in China. We have endless 
committees dealing with famines, floods, and 
archaeological excavation. Our papers teem with 
accounts of American generosity towards this 
huge helpless country, and whilst exalting our 
national pride contrast American disinterestedness 
with Japanese greed of conquest. And therefore 
pray note, my beloved fellow Yankee, that the 
only part of China where you may to-day find 
adequate highways and railways is that part 
which is protected from pillage and mob violence 
by a network of Japanese police. We rarely 
hear much in the papers of a good police force— 
for a good crew is a silent crew; and men who 
daily expose their lives and are under soldierly 
discipline do not advertise. There is probably 
more of robbery with violence in the city of New 
York in one week than in the whole of Japan in a 
whole year, yet every New Yorker points to his 
incompetent guardians as * * the finest in the world! ” 
What a good police force can do for a whole 
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country or state is demonstrated by the remark¬ 
able diminution of crime throughout my own 
state since Colonel George Chandler created an 
organization known as the New York State 
Troopers. Few know of this force, for it does 
not advertise; it is the target for “ labour ” 
politicians and “ yellow ” newspapers. It was 
bitterly opposed by Socialists and mob leaders 
in our manufacturing cities, and that we have 
to-day such a body of police in our country 
districts is owing to such a sudden increase of 
highway robbery and murder as made even 
politicians feel the need of a protecting arm. 
During the past four years our states have been 
swept by an epidemic of mob violence threatening 
to bring all transportation and fuel production 
to a standstill unless our captains of industry 
accepted conditions dictated by a proletariat of 
strikers. The soldiery had to be mobilized in many 
districts; the State attorneys and sheriffs evaded 
responsibility; and Bolshevism became for the 
first time a political factor on this continent. But in 
this Empire state the little force of Colonel Chand¬ 
ler—only about 300 men—quelled riots—prevented 
sabotage and kept the highways orderly whilst Press 
and politicians damned them with faint praise. 

China is overrun by American missionaries, 
exploiters, paid agents of Carnegie and Rocke¬ 
feller trust funds, female tourists connected with 
a home paper, and “ official advisers ” of the 
Chinese Government. All these people and their 
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V 

money bags can do nothing but print reports 
which nobody reads. They cannot stop a flood, 
nor plant a tree, nor give the farmers police 
protection. Japan can do all these things, and 
does them in so far as she is not hampered by 
foreign meddling, floods and famines now do 
for China what wars do in Europe. Trees alone 
cannot prevent the Yellow River from breaking 
loose, but John R. Freeman, who has given this 
matter the highest professional attention, urges 
the reforestation of this woefully denuded country 
as a corollary to once more controlling the great 
flood areas. We think of China as over-populated; 
yet many millions more could there find sustenance 
if there were a Government capable of policing 
her watersheds and financing the vast engineering 
works now needed. Let us then reach out a 
friendly hand to our nearest neighbour in the 
Pacific. Let us constantly bear in mind that 
the Japanese of California have been carefully 
studied by scientists keenly oritical, and that in 
all essentials they are our equals and in many 
ways our superiors. Let us cast out fear and 
suspicion—let us revive the well-worn maxim of 
English law that a man is deemed innocent 
until a trial proves him guilty. We export much 
that Japan consumes and still more that China 
will need so soon as her inland waters are made 
navigable, her highways made fit for motor 
trucks, and her big towns connected by railways. 
All these things presuppose financial credit at 
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the capital and honest policemen to see that the 
little trees are not uprooted for fuel or the little 
farmer spoiled of his crop. Let us then sustain 
Japan in her efforts to make life and property 
safe in Eastern Asia. It is our moral duty to 
mind our own business as a nation and seek no 
foreign complications. This, however, is to-day 
impossible, because it is easier to lecture on 
Armenian massacres than to secure an honest 
police force for the city of New York. And so 
we are bound to meddle in Eastern Asia as we 
have in all far away places. Therefore it is the 
more important that we meddle in a manner 
likely to do some good rather than harm. Japan 
represents to-day all there is of law and order 
east of British India; and every step taken 
forward by the Japanese policeman is one that 
may be followed safely by the American merchant 
dealing in railway and mining supplies, to say 
nothing of movie films, chewing gum, and jazz 
records. Japan is moving, and her movement 
is not likely to be arrested save for momentary 
causes. We can impede her progress or make it 
needlessly costly. We can even go to war at 
the bugle call of the Hiramhylanhearst voters— 
and that will add even more to what our tax¬ 
payers now endure. But in the end Japan will 
succeed, for her cause is that of humanity. 
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THE ASSAULT ON MOUNT EVEREST, 1922. 

By Brig.-General, the Hon. C. G. BRUCE 

AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION. 

Medium 8 vo. With 32 full-page illustrations, a photogravure 
frontispiece and maps. 25s. net. 

This magnificent volume contains the narrative of the stupendous 
climbs in which the height of 27,000 feet was reached, thus eclipsing all 
previous records. The achievements of Mallory, Norton, Somervell 
andMorshead in the first climbing party, and of Finch and Geoffrey 
Bruce in the second, were only possible for men of splendid physique 
and enormous powers of endurance, and demanded very perfect 
organization on the part of the leader of the expedition. The use 
of oxygen apparatus was seriously tested for the first time and 
produced results of great scientific importance. A third great 
climb later in the season was unfortunately interrupted by the 
terrible avalanche which overwhelmed the party soon after the 
start, resulting in the sad death of several of the Tibetan porters. 
All the arrangements for the successful conduct of the expedition, 
the supply of mules and porters, the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities en route, the great Base Camp and the smaller Camps 
higher up the mountain involved an enormous amount of work 
and the utmost tact in surmounting difficulties and obstacles; 
these are described by General Bruce and provide most enter¬ 
taining reading. The photographs are, if possible, even more 
wonderful than those in the previous work, and the map of the 
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country has been thoroughly revised in the light of the latest 
experience. It is betraying no secret to say that the result of the 
1922 expedition has been to stimulate the desire for a third attempt 
to complete the trilogy—first the Reconnaissance, next the Assault, 
and finally let us hope the Conquest of the great mountain. 

MOUNT EVEREST: THE RECONNAISSANCE. 1921. By Lt.-Con C. K. 

HOWARD-BURY, D.8.O., and othkbs . With Maps and Illustration*. 

25s. net. 

Copies of this important work are still obtainable. Also a limited Large 
Paper Edition, with additional plates. Quarto. £5 5s. Od. net. 

SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES 

1894-1901. 

By the Right Hon. Sm J. RENNELL RODD, Q.C.B. 

One Volume. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 21s. net. 

“ The first volume * of Sir Rennell Rodd’s Memories makes us eager 
for the second ” was the general verdict on the instalment of the 
work published in 1922. Sir Rennell Rodd was appointed as second 
in command to Lord Cromer in Egypt in 1894, and remained there 
for eight years—the period covered by his new volume. Two of 
the most interesting chapters in the book contain a narrative of 
the Mission to Abyssinia in 1897, and the account of the “ King 
of Kings ” with his picturesque court and army and the wonderful 
reception of the British envoys is extraordinarily vivid and ro man - 
tio. All the great Englishmen who were making history in Egypt 
at the time, including Lord Cromer, Lord Kitchener, Sir Reginald 
Wingate, Sir Francis Grenfell and others, figure largely in Sir 
Rennell Rodd’s pages. In 1898 came the advance into the Sudan, 
culminating in the Battle of Omdurman, of which a very spirited 
first-hand description is given by Lieut. Reymond de Montmorency. 
The difficulties with France caused by Capt. Marchand’s occupation 
of Fashoda cure described in considerable detail, and afford an 
admirable example of the value of skilled Diplomacy in handling 
delicate international situations. The death of the Mahdi in 1899 
finally put an end to our troubles in the Soudan, but the succeeding 
years were by no means pleasant ones for the British in Egypt 
so long as the outcome of the South African War appeared uncer¬ 
tain. Sir Rennell Rodd left Cairo in 1901, not to return until 
1919 when he visited Egypt again as a member of the Milner 
Mission. 

* “Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1884-1893." Second Impression. 

21s. net. 
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THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. GENERAL 
SIR REDVERS BULLER, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
V.C. 

By Cot. C. H. MELV ILLE . C.M.G. 

In two Volumes. Demy 8w. With Portrait and Maps. 

32s. net. 

Sir Redvers Buller will always be remembered as the General 
in command during the early stages of the South African War, 
when the battles of Colenso, Spion Kop and Pieters Hill were fought 
during the operations for the relief of Ladysmith. But his military 
career covered a period of many years and he took a prominent 
part in nearly all the campaigns of the British Army from 1860 
to 1900. He entered the 60th Rifles in 1858 and first saw service 
in China. He accompanied Lord Wolseley on the interesting 
Red River Expedition and in the Ashanti War. He was engaged 
in the Kaffir War of 1878 and the subsequent Zulu War. He was 
Chief of the Staff in the Boer War of 1881. He was present at the 
battles of Tel-el-Kebir and Kassassin in Egypt, and Chief of the 
Staff in the Gordon Relief Expedition, 1884-85. Then came a 
period of Home Service at the War Office and Aldershot, and an inter¬ 
lude when he filled the post of Under-Secretary in Ireland. After 
the South African War he commanded the First Army Corps at 
Aldershot, and finally retired from the Army in 1906, two years 
before he died. 

Thus it will be seen that a Memoir of Sir Redvers Buller is in itself 
an epitome of British military history—always excepting India 
where he never saw service—from the time of the Mutiny to the 
quiet years preceding the Great War. On the personal side Buller 
appears as a man of indomitable courage and perseverance, always 
ready to take the hardest tasks on his own shoulders, and ever 
thoughtful of the comfort and welfare of his men. His was a 
lovable character too ; never was he so happy as in his own Devon¬ 
shire home with his wife and family, among the people who adored 
him. He was a man of the type that has made England great 
and of whom his country may be justly proud. 

STRAY RECOLLECTIONS. 

By Major-General Sir C. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B., 

Authob or “ Experiences or a Duo-Out,” etc. 

Two Volumes. Demy 8 vo. 32s. net. 

These volumes contain a military autobiography of great interest. 
The Author entered the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, in 1876, 
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and his career is a typical example of the life of an officer in the 
British Army from that date to the time of the Great War. The 
book will recall to many a veteran the scenes among which the 
best and happiest days of his life were passed, the irresponsible 
adventures of the Subaltern, the stem realities, not without com¬ 
pensating advantages, of service in India and South Africa, the 
less exciting but highly important work in the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment and the War Office. General Callwell possesses an original 
and observant mentality, and has a delightful facility in narrative. 
He is always on the alert for what is entertaining and worth notic¬ 
ing, and makes the best use of his frequent opportunities for describ¬ 
ing a dramatic incident or telling a good story. Without in any 
way posing as a military critic, he manages to convey his viewB 
upon many crucial Army matters, and is nearly always convincing. 
He cannot conceal his repugnance to the introduction of Politics 
into the arena of war, but recognizes that modem conditions render 
it impossible to avoid their overlapping. 


PALESTINE AND MOROCCO. 

By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY, M.P. 

Authobot "Thb Alps from End to End,” "The Bolivian Andes,” xtc. 

Demy 8uo. Illustrated. Probable price, 16s. net. 

Morocco and Palestine possess this in common, that in both, 
at the present time, the ancient oriental civilization is being im¬ 
pinged upon by the inroad of modem Western ideals and develop¬ 
ments. In Morocco the French are the innovators, in Palestine 
the Jews. The author visited the two countries in succession 
with a view of studying the conditions thus created. His pre¬ 
possessions are in favour of the old Orient, and his endeavour has 
been to depict it and to show the effect of the modem world upon 
it. Incidentally in the case of Morocco he describes the journey 
through that country from stage to stage as he made it. Palestine 
is too well known to need such description, but the actual nature 
of the country is a main factor in the political problem and receives 
as much attention as space permits. 

WILD ANIMALS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 

By A. A. DUNBAR BRANDER, F.Z.S., 

CONSEBVATOB OF FORESTS. 

Demy 8 vo. With 16 pages of illustrations. 18s. net. 

This interesting book is dedicated by permission to H.R.H. 
The Duke of Connaught, for whom the Author organized a shooting 
expedition in India a few years ago. Mr. Dunbar Brander is one 
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of the greatest living authorities in all that pertains to jungle and 
shikar lore in central India, and is also a highly-qualified naturalist. 
He has had more than twenty years’ experience in the Forest Ser¬ 
vice, and has made the most of his unequalled opportunities. As 
Mr. Kipling has well said, the Forest Officer grows wise in more 
than wood-lore: he meets tiger, bear, leopard, and all the deer, 
not once or twice after days of beating, but again and again in the 
execution of his duty. 

The book is compiled almost entirely from personal notes and 
observations, and aims at describing the habits and characters of 
animals in such a way as to supply useful information to the field 
naturalist and to the sportsman who takes an intelligent interest 
in his quarry. All the principal game animals of India are fully 
dealt with, including tiger, leopard, buffalo, bison, sloth bear, wild 
dog, wild pig, sambar, barasingha, Ghital deer, antelopes and 
various other denizens of the jungle. The illustrations are from 
photographs taken by the author on the spot. 


JAPAN AND HER COLONIES. 

By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 

One Volume. Demy 8w. With eight full-page illustrations . 

15s. net. 

The author of this book has been known for many years on both 
sides of the Atlantic as an enterprising traveller; he has studied, 
at first hand and on the spot, the characteristics, political, social 
and economic, of many lands in Europe and Asia, and more recently 
was one of the first to enlighten his fellow-countrymen in the 
United States as to the origin of the Great War (which he had 
foreseen and foretold) and to bring home to them that it was a 
contest in which their own interests were vitally concerned, and 
by which their own ideals were imperilled. He was in Japan as 
long ago as 1876, and again in 1898. Two years ago he paid a 
third visit, accompanied by his wife, and here records the results 
of his investigations. They were devoted principally to the work 
of Japan in her newly acquired possessions, Formosa, Korea and 
Shantung, of which he draws a very favourable and attractive 
picture. Incidentally he deals with the whole problem of the 
Pacific, and has much advice to give to his countrymen, couohed 
in remarkably trenchant and outspoken terms, on their attitude 
towards world politics. Though his aims are serious, he writes 
in a light and readable style, and gives us plenty of amusing inci¬ 
dents and anecdotes, and several lively sketches of the outstanding 
personalities among Japanese administrators. 
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ANIMAL LIFE IN DESERTS. 

A STUDY OF THE FAUNA IN RELATION 
TO THE ENVIRONMENT. 

By Dr. P. A. BUXTON. 

FOBHKBLY FBUiOW OF THENITY OoLLSGS, CaMBBIDOB ; MEDICAL EHTO- 
uoLomsrr, Government of Paudstxnk. 

With numerous illustrations. Demy 8 vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hub volume is the result of several years' study of the conditions 
of desert life in Algeria, North-West Persia, Southern Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, and the author has endeavoured to summarize his own ’ 
observations and to elucidate their meaning by comparison with 
what has been observed in other deserts. 

The desert is an environment unspoilt by the hand of man, so 
that one can more clearly observe the interaction of plant and animal 
life upon each other, but, on the other hand, we are ignorant of 
certain details of the climatology of deserts and of the life-history 
of the great majority of the smaller animals. The extent to which 
nearly all forms of animal and plant life are modified to enable thorn 
to exist in these more or less hostile conditions is naturally greater 
than it is in more favoured parts of the globe and renders their 
accurate observation more difficult. It is partly in order to sum¬ 
marize our present knowledge and to draw attention to the graver 
deficiencies in it that the book has been written. It is hoped that 
this study of the desert creatures and their environment which 
leads one to a very fascinating meeting-place of several sciences, will 
prove interesting to many who delight in natural history, but who 
have never had an opportunity to make themselves acquainted with 
the more formal aspects of zoology. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE CONIFERS 
AND GINKGOACEjE. 

By W. DALLIMORE, 

Assistant ax the Royal Gardens, Kbw, 

and A. B. JACKSON, A.L.S. 

With 32 full-page plates and more than 100 illustrations in the text. 
About 600 pages. Medium 8 vo. 42s. net. 

This book contains descriptions in easily understood terms of 
all the cone-bearing trees with information upon their economio 
uses and cultivation. 

The need for such a book has long been felt, for although groups 
of conifers have been described elsewhere, the family has not been 
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exhaustively dealt with in a single volume for many years. More* 
over the number of new species introduced during the present 
century makes necessary a review of the whole group. 

Although the book is primarily a general work upon Conifers, 
special attention has been given to those that are hardy in the 
British Isles or are of outstanding economic importance. A feature 
of the work is the series of keys to genera and species which are 
designed to assist beginners in the work of identification. 

The families Taxacece, Pinacece and Oinkgoacece are separately 
treated, the genera and species being alphabetically arranged. 
Following a short generic description each species is dealt with, 
giving the scientific name with authority and the most important 
common name. Then come scientific and common synonyms, 
followed by a botanical description, the geographical distribution, 
date of introduction, economic uses and cultivation, with one or 
more references to the plant in other works. About 115 natural 
size line-drawings by Miss G. Lister add considerable value to the 
descriptions, whilst 32 full-page photographs illustrate woodland 
scenery and specimen trees. The descriptions have been drawn 
up from living plants or herbarium specimens in the Royal Botanio 
Gardens, Kew. 


FOUNDERS OF OCEANOGRAPHY AND 

THEIR WORK. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF THE SEA. 

By Sm WILLIAM HERDMAN, F.R.S. 

With about 60 Illustrations. Demy 8tx>. 21s. net. 

Sir W illia m Herdman is one of the most famous of living ooeano- 
graphera; he has lived through the period that has seen the 
development of the Natural History of the Sea into the Science 
of Oceanography, and has known intimately most of the men 
who did the pioneer work. 

His book may be roughly divided into two sections. The first 
few chapters are biographical sketches of the pioneers of oceano¬ 
graphy, in which are recorded the author’s personal impressions 
of these men and their work: Edward Forbes, the Manx Naturalist, 
the pioneer of shallow-water dredging; Wyville Thomson and 
John Murray and the work of the Challenger expedition; Louis 
and Alexander Agassiz, the founders of American Ooeanography; 
and finally the late Prince of Monaco, whose practical interest in 
deep-sea exploration has done so much to advance knowledge. 

The second section deals with subjects rather than men, and 
hare the author has chosen those matters in which he himself is 
particularly interested. He starts with an aooount of the various 
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oceans, the influence on marine life of their salinity, depth and 
temperature. This is followed by a fascinating study of the various 
deep-sea deposits and a chapter on Coral Islands with a survey 
of the various theories that have been advanced to explain their 
formation. He then discusses the various causes of luminescence in 
the sea. Finally there are chapters on plankton or floating life 
of the sea, on oyster and mupsel cultivation and on the sea-fisheries. 

Oceanography has mAm practical applications in connection 
with our sea-fisheries and tho cultivation of our barren shores, 
and is a subject which should appeal specially to a maritime people 
like the British, who owe everything to the sea. The volume is 
beautifully illustrated and is full of interest for the general reader 
as well as for the student. 


BRITISH HYMENOPTERA. 

By A. S. BUCKHURST, L. N. STANILAND, 
and G. B. WATSON. 

With an introduction by Professor H. Maxwell Lefboy. 

Crown Quarto. With many illustrations. 9s. net. 

An introduction to the study of the habits and life-histories of 
British Saw-Flies, Wood-Wasps, Gall-Flies, Ichneumon-Flies, Ruby- 
Wasps, Digger-Wasps, Mud-Wasps, Wasps, Bees, and Ants. Suffi¬ 
cient information is given for their identification and technical 
terms are carefully explained. The authors aim at interesting all 
those interested in the study of insects, and who require a volume 
more accurate than the wholly-popular romantic works and yet 
less technical than a systematic treatise. 

DRAWINGS BY GUERCINO. 

Edited by ARCHIBALD G. B. RUSSELL, B.A., F.S.A., 

Lancaster Herald. 

Author or "Thb Engravings or William Blake," etc. 

One Volume. Quarto. Finely printed. 25s. net. 

The Edition is limited to 500 numbered copies for sale. 

The book will be illustrated by twenty-four reproductions of 
Guercino’s drawings which have been carefully selected with a view 
to representing the various aspects of the Artist’s genius by the 
finest possible examples. The Royal collection at Windsor, the 
British Museum and several important private collections have 
been drawn upon for this purpose. 

The Editor, Mr. Archibald G. B. Russell, Lancaster Herald, well 
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known as an authority upon the drawings of the Old Masters, will 
contribute a study of the Artist’s life and work, together with notes 
upon the illustrations. 

Guercino’s drawings which enjoyed an immense reputation in 
the eighteenth century, a large number of them being engraved 
in facsimile by Bartolozzi and other eminent engravers of the period, 
have since that date passed through a time of comparative neglect 
among collectors, due in part to the temporary eclipse in the publio 
esteem suffered by the whole Bolognese School and in part to the 
absence of fine examples upon the market. The recent dispersal 
of a notable group of drawings from the collection of the late Lord 
Northwick and of the matchless series (probably with that at Wind¬ 
sor the finest that has ever been brought together) lately in the 
possession of the Earl of Gainsborough, from whose cabinet they 
can be traced back to a nephew of the Artist, has however done 
much to contribute to the present revival of interest in his work. 
The finest of these drawings which have lately been the subject of 
a very interesting exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, are 
to be included among the illustrations of the forthcoming volume. 

The book accordingly will have a special value, not only for 
collectors of Old Master Drawings, but for all lovers of Fine Art. 
It should also make a particular appeal to artists in view of Guer¬ 
cino’s brilliant use of the various mediums employed in his sketches. 
Their influence has already been far-reaching, and it is certain that 
the beauty of his pen and wash drawings left a deep impress upon 
the work of Tiepolo, who is known to have formed a collection of 
them and to have held them in the highest regard. 


PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. 

By LAURENCE BINYON, 

Deputy Keeper, in charge or Oriental Prints and Drawings, British 

Museum. 

Third Edition. With Frontispiece in colour and forty-one full- 
page plates. Medium 8 vo. 30s. net. 

The last edition of this book was published in the year before 
the War broke out discolouring all our minds and interdicting 
for so long the pursuits of peaceful study. In spite of the world’s 
material convulsions, however, interest in Oriental art everywhere 
gained ground ; and during these years notable works in one aspect 
or another of the subject have been published, and valuable addi¬ 
tions have been made to European and American collections, 
though these perhaps have been less important in the domain of 
painting than of sculpture. 

In preparing this new edition, therefore, a good deal of revision 
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has been neoessary, and a certain amount of fresh matter has been 
incorporated. It is especially in the chapters on early Chinese 
painting and in that on “ Uldyoy6 and the Colour-Print ” that 
new material and new information have had to be taken into 
account. 

The number of illustrations has been slightly increased. Two 
or three plates which appeared in the second edition have been 
replaced by other subjects ; and there has been added as frontis¬ 
piece a coloured reproduction from a beautiful small Sung painting 
in the famous collection of Mr. George Eumorfopouloe, to whom 
the author is greatly indebted for permission to use it. 

THE ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING FIELD. 

By B. 8. SURTEES. 

Author or “ Handlkt Cross/' “ Mb. Spohob's Sporting Tour," btc. 

With reproductions of the original coloured Plates 

by Henry Alken. 

A new Edition. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 

“ The Analysis of the Hunting Field ” is a series of lively sketches 
of the various personages found there. Originally written for 
BeU's Life to commemorate the exceptionally good season of 1845- 
46, it is not usually grouped with the novels of Surtees, 
although, apart from the fact that there is no connected tale run¬ 
ning through the chapters, it presents all the characteristic features 
of the novels and will delight the general reader no less than the 
hunting man. A recent subscription edition of Surtees’ works 
does not include either “ Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities ” or “ The 
Analysis of the Hunting Field,” and it is anticipated that possessors 
of this set will be glad to make their collections more complete 
by adding this new edition of the latter work. Robert Smith 
Surtees is one of the puzzles of literature. Considered by some 
as being the greatest fiction humorist of his day, he is at the same 
time comparatively little known to the general reader. But it 
is safe to say that whoever makes the acquaintance of this capti¬ 
vating storyteller of English country life, with his hilarious and 
joyous tales of fox-hunting, horse-dealing, racing, dinners, dances 
and flirtations, will not rest content until he has read everything 
Surtees produced with so much bounce and gusto. And no better 
volume need be selected to start with than “ The Analysis of the 
Hunting Field.” It contains coloured plates after Henry Aiken 
—most popular of sporting artists—and while it would be invidious 
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to compare the merits of his work with that of Leech, who sue* 
oeeded him as illustrator of Surtees’ books, it is noteworthy that 
first editions containing Aiken plates fetch much higher prices 
in the sale room than those illustrated by the later artist. 


SEAMANSHIP FOR YACHTSMEN. 

By F. B. COOKE. 

Author of “ The Corinthian Yachtsman’s Hand-book,” “ Single-handed 

Cruising,” etc. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

The success which has attended the publication of Mr. Cooke’s 
previous books ensures a cordial welcome for this, his latest work 
on Yachting. He writes mainly for the owners of small yachts, 
and gives eminently practical advice, from knowledge gained in 
the hard school of experience, as to all the different occasions where 
seamanship comes into play. Chapters are devoted to Getting 
under Way, Seamanship under Way, Heavy Weather, Bringing up, 
Moorings, Stowing away, Running Aground, Accidents, Strange 
Harbours, Rule of the Road, Racing Tactics, and other kindred 
topics. The whole book teems with useful information, and illus¬ 
trations are freely used whenever they are required to elucidate 
the text. 


RELIGIO MILITIS. 

By AUSTIN HOPKINSON, M.P. 

Crown 8vo. Probable price , 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is an attempt by one, who has taken an active part 
in the politics, wars and industry of the country, to explain what 
the generation to which he belongs really believes. He endeavours 
to show that the pessimism of the twentieth century is no more 
to be justified than the thoughtless optimism of the nineteenth, 
and that the effect of the war has been to imbue a large number 
of our young men with an intense, but unspoken, religious faith, 
which may well give rise to a great improvement of political and 
of industrial conditions in the near future. Like Mithraism, the 
soldiers’ religion of the early part of the Christian era, this faith 
is dualistic. It accepts the reality of a never-ending struggle 
between moral beings and a non-moral cosmic process, and tends 
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to associate Evil with the crowd, while it holds Good to be the 
attribute of the individual. Thus it becomes the basis of the 
Aristocratic Principle—that the well-being of the many can be 
secured only by self-sacrifice of the few. The extreme subjectivism 
of this outlook is, the author believes, strongly supported by 
the work of the physical relativitists, and he endeavours to show 
that it in no way runs counter to the teaching of the synoptic 
Gospels. But his determination ruthlessly to tear away all those 
accretions with which institutional religion has somewhat obscured 
primitive Christianity, may possibly raise a protest from orthodox 
hurchmen. 

The book is no mere splitting of metaphysical hairs, but a sincere 
attempt to justify the extreme idealism which the author has 
advocated and which he has put into actual practice in dealing 
with industrial and political problems. Indeed, he expressly 
disclaims any skill or training in metaphysios, and describes in 
the simplest and clearest language possible what, for better or 
for worse, is the faith of his generation. 


GERMAN STRATEGY IN THE GREAT 

WAR. 

By Brevet Lieut.-Colonel PHILIP NEAME, V.C., D.S.O., 

Koval Enoinkebs. 

Demy 8 vo. With numerous Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author has based this book on lectures he gave recently 
to officers at the Staff College, Camberley. Although intended 
primarily for military students, it is a work of absorbing interest 
for the general reader. In fourteen short chapters, Colonel Neame 
discusses the strategical operations of each phase of the war, out¬ 
lining the plans of the General Staff, describing the actual move¬ 
ments that took place and indicating the causes of success or 
failure. His estimate of the characters of the different commanders 
and their influence on the course of events is most illuminating, 
and the book is full of suggestive inquiries as to how far the issues 
would have been affected had different dispositions been made. 
There is a valuable series of seventeen carefully prepared maps, 
specially drawn to illustrate the critical phases of the campaigns, 
and it is confidently anticipated that the work will form an invalu¬ 
able hand-book for all students of strategy in the Great War for 
many years to come. 
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OVER THE BALKANS AND SOUTH RUSSIA. 
BEING THE HISTORY OF NO. 47 SQUAD¬ 
RON. ROYAL AIR FORCE. 

By H. A. JONES, M.C. 

With an Introduction by Am Vice-Marshal Sm W. G. H. 

Salmond, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

One Volume. Demy 8 vo. With Maps and Illustrations. 

10s. 6d. net. 

Squadron No. 47 has a record of a high standard of efficiency. 
The Squadron tackled whole-heartedly any job that came its way. 
And those jobs were diverse. It was formed at Beverley in May, 
1916, and left for Macedonia in September of that year. For the 
next three years, in the Balkans and South Russia, it had little 
rest. Its work, under the extraordinary conditions which marked 
the progress of the Macedonian Campaign, is here told in detail, 
with many intimate little pen pictures of people who played their 
part and passed on. 

The story of the Battle of Doiran, as it is here written, will, it 
is hoped, do something towards ensuring justice for a singularly 
fine feat of British arms. 

After the convention with Bulgaria was signed, No. 47 was 
ordered against the Turks in the direction of Constantinople. But 
Turkey also went out of the war. Then came Denikin’s campaign 
against the Bolsheviks. Once more 47 was on the move. The 
story of that ill-fated campaign is told briefly but clearly. Briga¬ 
dier-General A. C. Maund, C.B.E., D.S.O., who commanded the 
Air Force in South Russia, writes of this part of the history, “ It 
is one of the most accurate descriptions I have ever read.” 

By the courtesy of the Air Ministry, the book is based on official 
records, and consequently forms a contribution to the authenticated 
literature on the war. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY IDEA IN FRANCE, 

1789-1871. 

By GODFREY ELTON, 

Fellow or Queen’s College, Oxford. 

One Volume. Demy 8uo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book develops a theory of the essential character of the 
French Revolution and of the revolutionary outbreaks of 1830, 
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1848 and 1871, which we believe has not been hitherto presented 
as a distinct thesis and made the subject of separate treatment. 
Mr. Elton points out that all historians of the Revolution have 
handled it as though the Revolution and the general history of 
France were interchangeable terms, and have thus in his opinion 
obscured its real character. He maintains on the other hand that 
it is possible to disengage the true essence of the Revolution from 
the general history of the time, and by so doing to make clear who 
were the actual authors of the Revolution, their motives and aims, 
and the permanent results which they in fact achieved. He applies 
his method with unshrinking thoroughness, e.g., passing by the 
conflict with the Church as irrelevant in tracing out the story of 
the Revolution, though of vast importance as a part of general 
history. His conclusions have a logic and a lucidity which give 
the book an absorbing interest. One of its most striking features 
is the distinction on which Mr. Elton insists between the revolu¬ 
tionary ideas of 1789, and the new economic or socialist revolution 
attempted in 1848 and again in 1871. This portion of the story 
brings us into touch with the most vital and urgent problems of 
modem politics. 

TRENTAREMI AND OTHER MOODS. 

By the Right Hon. Sib J. RENNELL RODD, G.C.B. 

Authob or “ Thu Violet Cbowh,” “ Baulads or tkb Fun,” no. 

Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

A new volume of Poems by Sir Rennell Rodd will be welcome 
to the many readers who admire his previous work in this sphere. 
Trentaremi is the name of a little rock-sheltered bay in the Gulf of 
Naples where the Author has a house, and its romantic surround* 
ings have doubtless lent inspiration to his Muse. 

IMPROMPTUS. 

By RANEE MARGARET OF SARAWAK. 

Crown 8vo. 6a. net. 

It is to the late W. H. Hudson that we owe the publication of 
these graceful and charming sketches from the pen of Margaret, 
Ranee of Sarawak. Only a few days before he died, he asked if 
she had done anything towards putting them into book form, 
and repeated the apt lines, which are quoted in the Foreword:— 

What are thoughts ? 

But birds that fly. 

What are words ? 

But traps to catch them by. 
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In the pages of this small book are collected thoughts on a wide 
variety of subjects, the connecting thread being an intense sympathy 
with nature in all its forms. The author sees life as a highway 
on which one encounters one’s fellow-wayfarers, and cries them 
greeting : and by wayfarers are meant not only men and women, 
but the creatures who also claim our kinship. Who that reads 
this book will forget Isopel and her horse ; the dog Jack, the parrot 
who pleaded so persistently to be taken from the confines of a 
London shop to the freer life instinct told him this friend would 
give him; or the lonely swan (perhaps the most charming of all 
the sketches). In all fife this kinship throbs. When the Ranee 
weaves a romance around the carven figure of a woman long sinoe 
dead; when she watches the sap rising in the trees at spring¬ 
time, the same faith is hers—that life and love never pass away 
for ever. 


AN ATTRACTIVE NEW NOVEL. 

THE GATES ARE OPEN. 

By J. CRANSTON NEVILL. 

Authob or “Rino Up the Cubtatn,” etc. 

Crown 8 vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this, his third novel, Mr. Nevill has given us a piece of work 
of great psychological interest. He writes with ease : he develops 
his subject skilfully: his characters are not mere abstractions, 
but real human beings who claim our sympathy. It is a book that 
will make a wide appeal, and especially to music-lovers, for Mr. 
Nevill writes of music with that sympathetic insight that belongs 
only to the true musician. 

Noel Lane possesses more than his share of the good things of 
life—youth, good looks, and a musical ability which just falls short 
of genius. His agent, Carl Blumenthal, and his friend, Lady 
Hermione Radleigh, are conscious of this lack, but to the former 
Noel’s talent represents no more than a business asset of consider¬ 
able value, to be exploited by publicity methods, justifiable or not 
justifiable. Lady Hermione sees it as a gift which needs only the 
flame of some great emotional experience to transmute it into genius. 

Light-heartedly, Noel pursues the way of success, accepting all 
the happiness that comes to him so easily—his marriage, his child. 
But the heights are not yet reached. Only through travail can the 
real self be bom. Not until tragedy has touched him—as Lady 
Hermione foresaw—can he find fulfilment. What exactly that 
tragedy is, it would be unfair to divulge; suffice it to say that 
Mr. Nevill works up to his climax in a masterly manner, and that 
his story holds our attention to the end. 
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A FIRST NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

SOFT GOODS. 

By OSWALD H. DAVIS. 

Crown 8w. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Davis, in this, his first novel, has achieved a remarkable 
piece of work, original in outlook, sincere and exact in presentation. 
He shows us life from a new view-point—from behind the counter 
—and shows it with almost uncanny vividness. 

Brian Leagold is the son of a provincial draper. Endowed with 
an appreciation of the beauty in life and with some literary ability, 
his ambition is to make a name for himself in the world of letters. 
But the prosaic needs of existence force him to earn money by more 
assured methods, and, as a means to an end, he enters his own 
shop. Here humiliation awaits him. Dismayed to find himself 
inferior to his own shop-assistants, he struggles for mastery over 
the multifarious intricacies of the trade—the nice distinction 
between one material and another, the hieroglyphic markings on 
a hosiery packet. And gradually he finds his self-imposed task 
is absorbing all his energies. An excursion into the literary world 
only disillusions him : journalism, he finds, is but another form 
of trade, “ like cutting and selling bacon, only without the profits.” 
He discovers the fascination of watching from behind his counter 
the ebb and flow of real life, and frankly he admits that trade 
has claimed him. 

Mr. Davis’ story rivets the attention. The reader himself seems 
to move in Brian’s world; to watch with him the life of the pro¬ 
vincial city; to see through his eyes the “ commonness ” of the 
women-kind with whom he is forced to mix : to feel with him their 
allurement, while candidly admitting their vulgarity. 

Mr. Davis set out to present the persistent everyday realities of 
life warring against the creations of the imagination, and brilliantly 
has he achieved his task. Unusual, vivid, well-written, interesting 
—such is his story. 

EDWIN BALMER’S LATEST NOVEL. 

KEEBAN. 

By EDWIN BALMER. 

Author or " The Breath or Scandal,” etc. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

All who enjoyed that fine novel “ The Breath of Scandal ” will 
turn expectantly to Mr. Balmer’s new book “ Keeban.” And they 
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will not be disappointed. It is a thrilling tale of mystery, written 
with all the author’s customary vigour. 

Who is Keeban ? That is what Steve Fanneal wanted to know : 
what Jerry Fanneal, as the person most concerned, set forth to 
find out. Was it a case of dual personality or merely one of mistaken 
identity ? And it all happened because a small child in a Chicago 
park strayed from its mother ; strayed from the “ underworld ” of 
that city to a “ marble mansion ” on Astor Street. 

It would be unfair to unfold here the solution of the mystery. 
Suffice it to say that there is not a dull moment in Mr. Balmer’s 
book. It has all the excitement and surprises of a cinema film , and 
may be best described as being “ full of punches.” To all who like 
a good story, well told, we recommend “ Keeban ” and can assure 
the reader that the book, once begun, will not be dropped untilJt 
is finished. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING FIRST NOVEL. 

GABRIEL QUELFORD. 

By ARTHUR HOUGHAM. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hougham is a new writer whose work the discerning critio 
will watch with interest, for he gives promise of great things. This, 
his first book, has a simplicity, a freshness and a reality that lift 
it well above the average novel. His diction is clear and decisive : 
time after time he hits on an exact rightness of expression, or on 
some fresh poetic simile that lingers in the memory : his characters 
are beings of flesh and blood—Gabriel, Gabriel’s mother, Raven the 
agent, Cecily—to meet them in the pages of Mr. Hougham’s book 
is to meet them in real life. 

Gabriel Quelford, when we first encounter him, is a farm lad, 
illiterate and uncouth. Stirred by longings for something he 
cannot even put a name to, he rebels at life’s tyranny which has 
bound him to “ the same thing, the same thing and the same thing 
again ” : had he known the word “ monotony ” he would have 
used it. One day he sees a stranger striding over the hill: a 
“ gentleman,” who seems to possess all that he himself lacks— 
freedom, knowledge, outward seemliness. Ambition wakes in 
Gabriel: his formless desires take shape: one day he will be as 
that stranger. How bit by bit he attains his ideal, only to find 
disillusionment: how at the last comes love, love for a woman of 
the class he has alternately envied and despised, and with love, 
oontent, Mr. Hougham shows with masterly skill 
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A CHARMING CORNISH PASTORAL. 

JACYNTH. 

By F. T. WAWN. 

Author or “Thr Maotebduao,*’ “The Jovrui. Years," etc. 

Croum 8w. 7s. 6d. net. 

Readers of “ The Masterdillo ” will delight in welooming another 
book from the pen of Mr. F. T. Wawn. His writing has a flavour 
all its own, and in “ Jacynth ” he proves himself to have lost none 
of that whimsicality and freshness that distinguished his earlier 
novels. 

Jacynth Humphreys is a notable creation: a character of rare 
charm and vitality : a heroine for whom the clean, open country 
makes a fit setting. The daughter of a Harley Street doctor, we 
find her, in the late years of the war, working as a land-girl in a little 
Cornish village. As a sharer of their toils, she is brought into close 
touch with the countryfolk, all of whom seem to have stepped 
straight from their village into the pages of Mr. Wawn’s book. 

She attracts the notice of one Jasper Jones, a 1915 pensioner, 
with an unromantic name, a lame foot, a taste for the classics, and 
a love for all creatures great and small. The growth of love between 
these two, so far apart socially, so close in sympathies, is described 
with rare delicacy—the shy approach, the gradual yielding, the 
fulfilment. 

Mr. Wawn’s characters always have just that touch of “ differ¬ 
ence ” which constitutes that intangible thing, charm. He writes 
of them with reality, but reality tempered with a fragrant senti¬ 
ment : for this reason “ Jacynth ” comes as a welcome relief from 
those numberless novels that insist only on life’s ugly side. 

A FIRST NOVEL OF GREAT PROMISE. 

THE SILKEN SCARF. 

By L. C. HOBART. Crown 8oo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Writers of readable fiction have enlisted a promising recruit 
in Miss L. C. Hobart. There are indications in the book of a real 
talent for description, and clear evidences of a skilful use of dia¬ 
logue.”— Liverpool Post. 

“ Miss L. C. Hobart has a good many qualities that should make 
for popular success. Above all, she can tell a story: an old- 
fashioned gift, but one that is very necessary. Her story moves. 
She stresses the emotional note, as she stresses the descriptive 
note here and there, but she does contrive to convey the emotion 
and the scene to her readers.”— Birmingham Post. 
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THE BREATH OF SCANDAL. 

By EDWIN BALMER. Croton 8 vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ This novel is a fine piece of work, very carefully written and 
most interesting to read. The scene of the scandal is a suburb 
of Chicago, and the protagonist is a prominent business man cursed 
with a wife who cares for nothing but a steady climb up the social 
ladder. And so there is another lady in the background. Un¬ 
fortunate, but not difficult to understand. But there is also a 
daughter. When her eyes are opened—well, that is Mr. Balmer’s 
story, and very well he tells it.”— The Bystander. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED VOLUMES. 

THE LIFE OF JAMESON. 

By IAN COLVIN. Second Imp. Two Vols. 32s. net. 

“A work that springs clear from the ruck of conventional 
memoirs. This book is an adventure. Its galloping movement, 
the brilliancy of its word painting, the audacity of its similes, its 
fire and sarcasm, the supreme daring of its * imaginar y conversa¬ 
tions ’ between the protagonists of the drama, combine to make 
it unique among modem biographies.”— The Times. 

ALFRED YARROW: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 

By ELEANOR C. BARNES (LADY YARROW). With 
many coloured and other illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ We get a picture of a man who carved out his way by steady 
application, fair dealing, and innate engineering skill, to the estab¬ 
lishment of a great undertaking that has become famous all over 
the world.”— The Times. 

“ The book is a great and inspiring story. It is a triumph of 
good writing and excellent compilation.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ One of those books that act upon one like a mental tonic. 
There is something wonderfully bracing about this vigorous, 
great-hearted personality.”— Truth. 

THE STRANGER AND OTHER POEMS. 

By BRYCE McMASTER. Crown 8 vo. 58. net. 

“ Mr. McMaster gives us charming lyrics expressing a delightful 
personality.”— Morning Post. 

“ His sense of the felicitous word, his real delight in natural 
beauty, and his discernment of poetic imagery in ordinary things 
give a distinction to each of these poems that is reminiscent of 
Aubrey de Vere at his best.”— Freeman’s Journal. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

BEASTS, MEN AND GODS. 

By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. Dtmy Boo. Fourth 
Impression. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ It would be difficult to imagine anything more thrilling than 
this mysterious and astounding book.”— Spectator. 

“ It is the most wonderful book of warlike adventure which has 
appeared for many a long year .”—Morning Post. 

“ The most extraordinary book of travel and adventure that 
this generation is likely to produce. ’ ’— Outlook. 

LETTERS ON PRACTICAL BANKING. 

By JOHN BRUNTON, Author of “ Bankers and Borrowers.” 

7s. 6d. net. 

“ It is, in fact, a modem successor to Rae’s ‘ Country Banker,’ 
and, in our opinion, not an unworthy successor to this banking 
classic. Mr. Brunton treats his subject from the point of view of 
the shrewd man of business rather than of the law student, and 
it is for this reason that the book succeeds where nearly all text¬ 
books fail. He is particularly interesting in his treatment of 
balance sheets. Altogether the book is one to be heartily com¬ 
mended .”—Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 


THE MORAL SELF: AN INTRODUCTION 


TO ETHICS. 


(MODERN EDUCATOR’S 
LIBRARY.) 


By A. K. WHITE and A. MACBEATH, Lecturers in Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8tx>. 
6s. net. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

By MARGARET DRUMMOND, Lecturer on Psychology at 
the Edinburgh Provincial Training College. Author of 
“ The Dawn of Mind,” etc. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ Miss Drummond writes with the double knowledge of the 
scientist and the child lover, and her book will be found useful 
and interesting by many mothers .”—The Times. 


London: Edwa&d Arnold & Co., 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W.l. 
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